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FISHING-HOUSE ON THE DOVE.—JV{%Z 


COTTON’S 


AUTOGRAPH, 


SOME ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


CHARLES COTTON, Esa. 


eee 


HE friendship which our venerated Walton had for 
+ Cotton, besides his being the author of the following 
amusing and excellent treatise, will naturally lead the reader 
to desire a better knowledge of him; but, it must be con- 
fessed, that the duty thus laid upon the Editor, is by no 
means so pleasant as he could wish. The character of the 
adopted son differs so widely from that of his pure-minded 
father, as to make it a mystery how even a common taste for 
angling could. have made the friend of Wotton bear with the 
habits of the younger man. Perhaps the friendship Walton 
had for Cotton’s father was affectionately entailed upon the 
offspring ; perhaps similarity of political opinions may have 
biased even the very sober judgment ; perhaps a charitable 
hope to do the reckless wit good by a close association, 
made the merciful heart more tolerant; no doubt the ven- 


erable presence restrained the tongue from the license of the 
Vv 
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pen which the burlesque poet made a second nature; but 


however it came about, an affectionate intercourse was 
maintained between them, as the reader already knows, and 
will soon know further. Let us hope, that Walton's serious 
occupations and intercourse with pious men of learning kept 
him happily away from companions where loose writings 
would be named; and that ignorant of Cotton’s vicious folly, 
he judged him rather by the truly beautiful sentiments 
b-eathed through the “ Stanzes Irreguliers.” 

The reader can scarcely have forgotten the language of 
Walton (2d chap., Ist part), in answer to Venator’s question 
whether their host of the night before was not “a witty 
man;” but, to save the trouble of a reference, I shall repeat, 
what cannot too often be repeated, here: “ He is not to me 
a good companion, for most of his conceits were Scripture 
jests, or lascivious jests; for which I count no man witty, 
for the devil will help a man that way inclined to the first ; 
and his own corrupt nature, which he always carries with 
him, to the latter; but a companion that feasts the company 
with wit and mirth, and leaves out the sin that is usually 
mixed with it, is the man; and indeed such a companion 
should have his charges borne, and to such company I hope 
to bring you this night. . . . And let me tell you, such 
company and good discourse are the very sinews of virtue ; 
but for such company as we heard last night, it infects 
others ; the very boys will learn to talk and swear as they 
heard mine host and another of the company that shall be 
nameless; I am sorry the other is a gentleman, for less re- 
ligion will not save their souls than a beggar’s; I think 
more will be required at the last great day. Well you know 
what example is able to do, and I know what the poet says 
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in the like case, which is worthy to be noted by all parents 
and people of civility: 


‘Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion: 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.’ 


“This is reason put into verse, and worthy the considera- 
tion of a wise man. But of this no more ; for though I love 
civility, yet I hate severe censures.” Cotton himself gives 
the same character of Walton when he says: “ My father 
Walton will be seen in no man’s company twice he does not 
like, and likes none but such as he believes to be very 
honest men; which is one of the best arguments, or at 
least of the best testimonies ] have, that I either am or ¢hat 
he thinks me one of those, seeing I have never found him 
weary of me.” Surely these extracts may warrant us in 
doubting such “a spot in a feast of charity,” as Walton’s 
familiar intimacy with one whose profligate disposition was 
known to him. 

Cotton’s family was both ancient and honorable in the 
county of Sussex, his ancestor having been Sir Richard Cot- 
ton, Comptroiler of the Household and Privy Councillor to 
Edward the Sixth. Charles Cotton, the father of our fly- 
fisher, having married the heiress, settled at Beresford. He 
seems to have been a man of parts and accomplishments, in 
Walton’s good judgment, for his marginal note in the Fish- 
ing-house says: “the pleasantness of the river, mountains, 
and meadows about it, cannot be described unless Sir Philip 
Sidney or Mr. Cotton's father were alive to do it.” The 
Earl of Clarendon, in his Autobiography, characterizes him 
as “a gentleman born to a competent fortune, and so quali- 
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fied in his person and education, that for many years he 
continued the greatest ornament of the town, in the esteem 
of those who had been best bred; his natural parts were 
very great, his wit flowing in all the parts of his conversa- 
tion; the superstructure not raised to a considerable height, 
but having passed some years in Cambridge and then in 
France, and conversing always with learned men, his ex- 
pressions were ever proper and significant, and gave great 
lustre to his discourse upon any argument; so that he was 
thought by those not intimate with him, to have been much 
better acquainted with books than he was; he had all those 
qualities which in youth raise men to the reputation of 
being fine gentlemen; such a pleasantness and gaiety of 
humor, such a sweetness and gentleness of nature, and such 
a civility and delightfulness in conversation, that no man in 
court or out of it appeared a more accomplished person, all 
these extraordinary qualifications being supported by as ex- 
traordinary a clearness of courage and fearlessness of spirit, 
of which he gave too often manifestation. Some unhappy 
suits in law, and waste of his fortune in these suits, made 
some impression on his mind; which being impaired by do- 
mestic afflictions, and those indulgences to himself which 
naturally attend these afflictions, rendered his age less rev- 
erenced than his youth had been, and gave his best friends 
cause to have wished that he had not lived so long” (Claren- 
don's Life, v. i., p. 36, Oxford ed., 1827). I give the above 
extract as, mutatis mutandis, it is a portrait of the son, and 
shows the paternal example which in good and evil he much 
resembled. 

Our Cotton was born in 1630, so that he was thirty-seven 
years younger than Walton. His youth, spent near the 
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Dove, developed his innate taste for the art, his skill in 
which, as well as in treating of it, has won for him more 
honorable fame than all his other writings. He was an an- 
gler before his seventeenth year, for in 1676 he had had 
thirty years’ experience. We know little of his education, 
except that he was sent to Cambridge about 1649, and was 
the pupil of Mr. Ralph Rawson, to whom he addressed a 
dedication of an ode of Johannes Secundus, which he had 
translated, receiving some affectionate verses in return. He 
travelled in France and Italy some years before his first 
marriage with Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, 
of whom he speaks affectionately in his satirical poem on 


the “ Joys of Marriage.” 


“Yet with me ‘tis out of season, 
Thus to complain without reason, 
Since the best and sweetest fair 
Is allotted to my share : 

But, alas! I love her so 

That my love creates my woe ; 

For if she be out of humor, 
Straight displeased I do presume her, 
And would give the world to know, 
What it is offends her so. 

Or if she be discontented, 

Lord, how am IJ then tormented: 
And am ready to persuade her, 
-That I have unhappy made her; 
But, if sick, I then am dying, 

Meat and med’cine both defying. 


Poor lady, she had often too much reason to be out of hu- 
mor, and complimentary rhyme was a less proof of affection 
than his obscene verses were of the contrary. She died, 
after bearing him eight children, five of whom survived him, 


about 1670. 
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The pecuniary embarrassments which he inherited with 
the litigious disposition of his father, and his own cutrate- 
cant habits, kept him in difficulties all his life and left his 
family poor, an act of parliament having authorized the dis- 
memberment of his estate. To his poverty and its conse- 
quences he often alludes in his poems ; sometimes in a strain 
of sadness, sometimes of jocularity scarcely less sad. In- 
deed, he seems at one time to have thought of escaping 
across the Channel for refuge from his creditors ; as he says 
in an epistle to his commanding officer (under whom he 
served in Ireland as captain about the years 1671-2): 


‘‘ What ease can France or Flanders give 
To him who is a fugitive ? 
Some two years hence when you come o’er 
In all your state, ambassador, 
If my ill-nature be so strong 
As t’ outlive my infamy so long, 
You'll find your little officer 
Ragged as his old colors are.” 


He confesses, however, in his ode to Hope, that he had 


neglected taking good counsel, when it might have saved 
him : 


“That fatal hope by which I was betrayed, 
Thinking myself already rich and great ; 
And in that foolish thought despised 
The advice of those who out of love advised : 
As I'd foreseen what they did not foresee, 
A torrent of felicity, 
And rudely laughed at those, who pitying wept for me.” 


In his ode to Poverty, he says: 


‘But I not call him poor does not abound, 
But him who snared in bonds and endless strife, 
The comforts wants more than supports of life, 
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Him, whose whole age is measured out by fears, 
And though he hath wherewith to eat, 
His bread doth yet 
Taste of affliction, and his cares 
His purest wine mix and allay with tears. 


‘Tis in this sense that I am poor, 
And I'm afraid shall be so still ° 
Obstrep'rous creditors besiege my door, 
And my whole house clamorous echoes fill : 
From these there can be no retirement free, 
From room to room they hunt and follow me : 
They will not let me eat, nor sleep, nor pray, 
But persecute me night and day, 
Torment my body and my mind ; 

Nay, if I take my heels and fly, 

They follow me with open cry, 
At home no rest, abroad no refuge can I find,” | 


That he experienced the common desertion of false friends 
from the unfortunate, he rather eloquently laments in one 
of his eclogues, as elsewhere. 


“ The want of wealth I reckon not distress, F 
But of enough to do good offices ; 
Which, growing less, those friends will fall away; 
Poverty is the ground of all decay; | 
With our prosperities our friendships end, 
And to misfortune no one is a friend. 
Which I already find in that degree, | 
That my old friends are now afraid of me, i 
And Mf avoid me, as good men would fly ; 
The common hangman's shameful company. 
Those who by fortune were advanced above, 
Being obliged by my most ready love, , 
Shun me, for fear lest my necessity ] 
Should urge what they're unwilling to deny 
And are resolved they will not grant; and those 
Have shared my meat, my money, and my clothes, 
Grown rich with others’ spoils as well as mine, 
The coming near me now do all decline, 
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Lest shame and gratitude should draw them in, 
To be to me what I to them have been, ~ 

By which means I am stripped of all supplies, 
And left alone to my own miseries.” 


Hawkins states that he was sometimes obliged to conceal 
himself from his creditors in a cave near Beresford Hall, 
where a faithful woman servant supplied him with food; and 
at another time he was confined in a debtors’ prison at Lon- 
don, where he inscribed on the wall those lines so often 


quoted : 


‘‘ A prison is a place of care, 
Wherein no man may thrive; 
A touchstone sure to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive.” 


His second marriage (before 1675) with the Countess 
Dowager of Ardglass, who had a jointure of £1500 a year, 
must have relieved in some degree his more immediate ne- 
cessities, but at his death (which would appear from the 
date of the instrument to have occurred about 1687), the ad- 
ministration of his estate was granted to his principal credi- 
tor, his widow and children renouncing. 

It is probable that Cotton wrote many of his poems in 
early life, and others at the time when his necessities ban- 
ished him from the capital. The merit of his poems may be 
gathered from the specimens given in this sketch and else- 
where in the volume. He was evidently a rapid writer, and 
could have done much better with more application ; yet he 
cannot be said to have been idle, as the number of his pro- 
ductions (a list of which is here given) shows. 

1. His first work was, “ Scarronides, or Virgil Travestie, a 
Mock Poem on the First Book of Virgile’s AEneis, in Eng- 
lish Burlesque.” Published 1664. 
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2. “The Moral Philosophy of the Stoics,” translated from 
the French of Du Vaix, at his (Cotton’s) father’s command, 
and dedicated to John F errers, Esq., 1663-4. Published 
1671, 

3. “The Horace of Corneille,’ translated for the amuse- 
ment of his wife’s sister, and published 1670. 

4. A new edition of Scarronides, a Travestie of Virgile’s 
Fourth Book being added, 1670. 

5. “ The Life of the Duke of Espernon,” from the French 
of Gerard, dedicated to Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1670. 

6. “The Commentaries of De Montluc, Marshal of 
France,” translated 1674. 

“The Complete Gamester,” published the same year, has 
been attributed to him, on insufficient evidence. 

7. “ The Fair One of Tunis ; or, The Generous Mistress, a 
piece of gallantry out of the French,” pp. 312, 1674. This 
appears to have been in a great measure an original work, 

8. “ Burlesque upon Burlesque; or, The Scoffer Scoft, 
being some (twenty-seven) of Lucian’s Dialogues (of the 
Gods) newly put into English Fustian, for the consolation of 
those who had rather laugh and be merry than be merry and 
wise,” 1675. 

9. “The Planter’s Manual, very useful for such as are 
curious in planting and grafting,” 1675. 

10. The Second Part of the Complete Angler, “with In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear 
Stream,” 1676. 

11. “ The Wonders of the Peake:” a poor poem descrip- 
tive of the wild, gloomy scenery near the Peak in Derby- 

shire, 1681. 


ee 
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12. A annilinal of Brintaigne’ s Saas in tdianeen volumes, 
1685. 

He was engaged, at the time of his death, in translating 
Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis, which was afterwards pub- 
lished. 

Besides these, he published many smaller poems, poetical 
epistles, translations from the classics and the French, &c. 
“The Retirement, a Poem, with Annotations, printed for C. 
C., 1679,” has been also thought to be his. 

With the exception of his second part to the Complete 
Angler, Cotton is better known from his burlesque of Virgil 
than any other of his writings. It is written in the style 
brought into France by St. Amant, improved upon by Scar- 
ron, who translated eight books of Virgil in that manner, 
and used it with much success during the political disputes 


under Mazarin’s ministry. A notable example had been 
given of it in England by the Hudibras of Butler, which 
was published a year before Cotton’s Travesty. The Scar- 
ronides has very little of wit, nothing, indeed, beyond droll- 
ery, and that of the lowest kind. Of this production and 
its kin, the exaggeration of Lucian’s Dialogues, Sir John 
Hawkins says, not too severely: “In all of them we meet 
such foul imagery, such obscene allusions, such offensive 
descriptions, such odious comparisons, such coarse sentiment, 
and such filthy expressions, as could only proceed from a 
polluted imagination, and tend to excite loathing and dis- 
gust.” The later editions of the Virgil Travestie abound 
more in gross allusions than the first, which shows the re- 
verse of compunction, and the excuse he gives in the Epi- 


logue to Lucian for such “ trumpery,” as he calls it himself, 
but condemns him the more: 


oo — 
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‘In the precious age we live in, 
The people are so lewldy given, 
Coarse hempen trash is sooner read 
Than poems of a finer thread. 


* * * * 


Yet he is wise enough to know, 

His muse however sings too low 

(Though warbling in the newest fashion); 
To work a work of reformation ; ‘ 
And so writ this (to tell you true) 

To please himself as well as you.” 


That he could write most biting satire, he showed in his 
scathing lines to Waller on his writing a panegyric upon 
Cromwell, where he says: 


“Who called thee coward—much mistook 
The characters of thy pedantic look ; 
Thou hast at once abused thyself and us, 
He's stout that dares to flatter a tyranne thus. 


’ Put up thy pen and ink, muzzle thy muse, a 
Adulterate hag fit for the common stews, P 
No good man’s library ; writ thou hast, F 
Treason in rhyme, has all thy works defaced; ; 
Such is thy fault, that when I think to find , 


A punishment of the severest kind 

For thy offence, my malice cannot name ; 

A greater, than once to commit the same. q 
Where was thy reason then, when thou began ; 

To write against the sense of God and man? 

Witfiin thy guilty breast despair took place, 

Thou wouldst despairing die despite of grace, 

At once thou'rt judge and malefactor shown, 

Each sentence in thy poem is thine own. 

Then what thou hast pronounced go execute, 

Hang up thyself, and say I bid thee do it; 

Fear not thy memory, that cannot die, 

This panegyric is thy elegy, 

Which shall be when or wheresoever read, 

A living poem to upbraid the dead.” 
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Some of his minor poems display much taste. Coleridge 
(Biographia Literaria) says of Cotton: “ There are not a 
few of his poems replete with every excellence of thought, 
images and passions, which we expect or desire in the 
poetry of the milder muse; and yet, so worded, that the 
reader sees no one reason either in the selection or the order 
of the words, why he might not have said the very same in 
an appropriate conversation, and cannot conceive how in- 
deed he could have expressed such thoughts otherwise, 
without loss or injury to his meaning.” The finest speci- 
mens of his better poetry are the Stanzes /rregulters, ad- 
dressed to Walton, which are prefixed to the second part of 
the Angler, and Contentation, which is subjoined to this 
sketch. It is to be regretted that the love of retirement 
and nature shown in these poems is reversed by his queru- 
lous discontent in others. 

His prose translations are now seldom seen, their subjects 
having lost their interest, except that of Montaigne, which, 
as it superseded “ resolute” John Florio’s work (the transla- 
tion which Shakspeare used, as is proved by his autograph 
in a copy of the first edition, 1603), has itself, though not 
without considerable merit, been put aside for one still 
better. 

It has already been said, that his second part of the Com- 
plete Angler was written at the request of Walton himself, 
who gladly appended it to his own work, with only a few 
marginal notes, placing the cypher of their conjoined initials 
on the title page, and adding his letter of acknowledgment 
to Cotton and the Stanzes /rreguliers at the end. Cotton 
says that he wrote his part in little more than ten days; but 
we may suppose, from the ingenuity of the structure and 
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the elaborate description of the flies, that he had before 


thought of the subject, and prepared memoranda before he 
fairly sat down to write it out; if indeed the whole descrip- 
tion of flies and fly-making was not already prepared. As to 
the merit of the treatise, the reader has an opportunity to 


——__—_ 


judge for himself. It is certainly very far inferior to Wal- 
ton’s in simplicity, beauty, and moral feeling; but is as far 
superior in its display of the art. Cotton felt himself upon 
his best behavior when he wrote it, and anxious to please 
his adopted father by conforming to his tastes, in which he 
very Well succeeded. The wit is subdued and so gracefully 
pleasant, unmixed with any gross alloy, that we wish he had 
written always in the same strain. The twelve flies in the 
Berners’ Treatise are the substratum of the mystery Cotton 
has built up wisely and correctly. The practical angler, 
though fresh from the study of Hofland, Chitty, or Ronald, 
will be gratified and instructed by reading Cotton after Wal- 
ton, notwithstanding that Walter Scott says: “ Walton’s 
practice was entirely confined to bait-fishing, and even Cot- 
ton, his distinguished disciple and follower, though accus- 
tomed to fish trout in the Dove with artificial fly, would 
have been puzzled by a fish (for so the salmon is called par 
excellence in most parts of Scotland) of twenty pounds; both 
being alike strangers to that noble branch of the art.” 

It will also be seen, that the son in some places does not 
hesitate to correct, though modestly, his father’s mistakes ; 
particularly, the clumsy practice sometimes resorted to by 
less skilful American anglers of throwing in the rod to an 
over-grown fish, in the hope of afterwards recovering both 
fish and tackle. All good experience confirms Cotton’s 


opinion. Besides, it does not appear that either of our 
PART II.—B 
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authors used the vee/* or winch, with which any such bun- 
gling is inexcusably unnecessary; as is also the almost 
equally awkward method, which seems to have been then 
practised of catching hold of the line to draw in the fish, ex- 
cept he be so small that you care not if you lose him. 

There has been, and will be, frequent allusion to the fish- 
ing-house in which Cotton and his father Walton spent such 
pleasant hours, and we may better speak of it here than in 
anote. It was erected before the last visit Walton paid (or 
hoped to pay) to Cotton in the summer of 1676, and was 
but begun at the time of his former visit, the date of which 
is uncertain. It stands “in a kind of peninsula,” as Cotton 
describes it, “ with a delicate clear river about it;” or, as a 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, who saw it in 1824, says: 
“Just above the Pike, a small wooden foot-bridge leads over 
the stream towards Hartshorn in Derbyshire; it bears the 
date of 1818, but is the successor of that which Viator and 
Piscator crossed. Somewhat higher up on the Staffordshire 
pee; the windings of the river form a small peninsula, on 
which stands the far-famed fishing-house.” It is built of 
stone, with an ornamental doorway supported by pilasters, 
a window on each side of the door, and a window on each 
side of the building. The windows were, it would seem, of 
stained glass. It was surmounted by a sun dial, above 
which were a ball and a wind vane, springing from the apex 
where the four sides of the roof came together, and a thin 
grove of trees overshadow it. Mr. White, of Crickhowell 
(whose authority in all angling matters is well known to the 
studious amateur), when (as we may suppose) fishing the 

* The history of the reel is a fine subject for the angling archeologist. Its 


origin is as yet in deep obscurity. Walton alludes to it when speaking of sal- 
mon-fishing, but evidently without any clear notion of its use, 
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Dove, about 1783, went to see it, and furnished Sir John 
Hawkins with this description of the interior: “The room 
inside is a cube of fifteen feet ; paved with black and white 
marble; and in the middle there stood a square black mar- 
ble table supported by stone pillars. The room was wain- 
scotted with curious mouldings, that divided the panels up to 
the ceiling. In the larger panels were represented, in paint- 
ing, some of the most pleasant of the adjacent scenes, with 
persons fishing; and in the smaller, the various sorts of 
tackle and implements used in angling. In the further cor- 
ner on the left, was a fire-place with a chimney; on the right 
a large buffet, with folding doors, whereon were the portraits 
of Mr. Cotton, with a boy-servant, and Walton in the dress 
of the time. Underneath was a cupboard, on the door 
whereof the figures of a trout and grayling were well por- 
? trayed.” Mr. Bagster, who saw it on Sept. 5, 1814, found 
it in a ruinous condition, and adds, “that the fire-place had, 
at each corner, the initials of C. C. I. W., being under those 
on the left, and W. A. those on the right.” Mr. Pickering, 
who visited Beresford in 1825, found it still more dilapi- 
dated ; and since then it has suffered greatly from the hands 
of human spoilers as well as time. 

Over the arched door-way, on the outside, there is the In- 
scription PISCATORIBUS SACRUM; and on the keystone the 
cypher of Cotton and Walton. 

The reader will not be displeased with this minute ac- 
count of a building, to which so many feet would gladly 
make a pilgrimage. 


‘* Methinks I see Charles Cotton and his friend, 

The modest Walton from Augusta’s town, 
Enter the Fishing-house an hour to spend, 
And at the marble table sit them down.” 
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Now, gentle reader, for gentle you are if you be an angler, 
“] will wait on you more miles on your way than I have 
tempted you out of it; and heartily wish you a good jour- 


ney. 


CONTENTATION, 
DIRECTED TO MY DEAR FATHER AND MOST WORTHY FRIEND, 


MR. ISAAC WALTON, 


I, 


Hleav'n, what an age ts this! what race 
Of giants is sprung up that dare 
Thus fly in the Almighty’s face, 
And with his providence make war! 


Il. 


p I can go nowhere but I meet 
With malecontents and mutineers ; 
As tf in life was nothing sweet, 
And we must blessings reap in tears. 


Ill. 


O senseless man! that murmurs still 
for happiness, and does not know, 

Even though he might enjoy his will, 
What he would have to make him so. 


IV. 


Is it true happiness to be 
by undiscerning fortune plac'd 
In the most eminent degree, 
Where few arrive, and none stand fast? 
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v. 
Titles and wealth are fortunes toils 
Wherewith the vain themselves ensnare; 
The great are proud of borrowed spoils; 
The miser's plenty breeds his care. 


VI. 
The one supinely yawns to rest, 
Th’ other eternally doth toil; 
Each of them equally a beast, 
A pamper'd horse, or lab'ring moil. 


Vil. 
The titulado's oft disgrac’d 
by public hate, or private frown: 
And he whose hand the creature rais'd, 
Has yet a foot to kick him down. 


VII. 
¢ The drudge who would all get, all save, 
Like a brute beast both feeds and lies, 
. Prone to the earth he digs his grave, 
And in the very labor dies. 


IX. 
Excess of ill got, ill kept peif, 
Does only death and danger breed; 
Whilst one rich worldling starves himself, 
With what would thousand others feed. 


x. 
By which we see that wealth and power, 
Although they make men rich and great, : 
The sweets of life do often sour, . 
And gull ambition with a cheat. 


XI. 


Nor is he happier than those, 
Who in a moderate estate, 
Where he might safely live at ease, 
Has lusts that are immoderate. 
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XIL. 
For he by those desires misled, 
Quits his own vine's securing shade, 
T’ expose his naked empty head 
To all the storms man’s peace invade. 


XI. 


Nor is he happy who ts trim, 
Trickt up in favors of the fair; 
Mirrors, with ev'ry breath made dim, 
Birds caught in ev'ry wanton snare. 


XIV. 
Woman, man’s greatest woe or bliss, 
Does ofter far, than serve, enslave, 
And with the magic of a kiss, 
Destroys whom she was made to save. 


XV. 
Oh fruitful grief! the world's disease, 
And vainer man to make it so, 
Who gives his miseries increase, 
By cultivating his own woe. 


KVintiy 
There are no ills but what we make, 
By giving shapes and names to things, 
Which is the dangerous mistake 
That causes all our sufferings. 


XVII. 
We call that sickness which is health, 
That persecution which is grace, 
That poverty which is true wealth, 
And that dishonor which is praise. 


XVIII. 
Providence watches over all, 
And that with an impartial eyes 
And if to misery we fall, 
‘Tis through our own infirmity, 
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XIX, 
‘Tis want of foresight makes the bold 
Ambitious youth to danger climb; | 
And want of virtue when the old 
At persecution do repine. 


XX, 
Alas! our time ts here so short, 
That in what state soe'er'tis spent 
Of joy or woe, does not import, 
Provided it be innocent. 


XXI. 
But we may make it pleasant too, 
Uf we will take our measures right, 
And not what heav'n has done, undo 
By an unruly appetite. 


XXII. 
_ "Tis contentation that alone 
Can make us happy here below, 
And when this little life is gone, 
Will lift us up to heav'n too. 


XXII. 
A very little satisfies 
An honest and a grateful heart; 
And who would more than will suffice, 
Does covet more than is his part. 


XXIV. 
That man is happy in his share, 
Who ts warm clad, and cleanly fed; 
Whose necessaries bound his care, 
And honest labor makes his bed. 


XXV. 
Whe free from debt, and clear from crimes, 
Honors those laws that others fear; 
Who ill of princes, in worst times, 
Will neither speak himself nor hear. 
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XXVI. 


Who from the busy world retires 
To be more useful to tt still, 

And to no greater good aspires, 
But only the eschewing tll. 


XXVIL 
Who with his angle and his books 
Can think the longest day well spent, 
And praises God when back he looks, 
And finds that all was innocent. 


XXVIII. 
This man ts happier far than he, 
Whom public business oft betrays, 
Through labyrinths of policy 
Zo crooked and forbidden ways. 


XXIX. 
The world is full of beaten roads, 
But yet so slippery witha, 
That where one walks secure, ‘tis odds 
A hundred and a hundred fall. 


XXX, 
Untrodden paths are then the best, 
When the frequented are unsure; 
And he comes soonest to his rest 
Whose journey has been most secure. 


XXXI, 
It ts content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleasure here; 
And who buys sorrow cheapest takes 
An ill commodity too dear. fs 


XXXII, 
But he has fortunes worst withstood, 
And happiness can never miss, 
Can covet nought but where he stood, 
And thinks him happy where he is. 
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To 


MY MOST WORTHY FATHER* AND FRIEND, 
MR. IZAAK WALTON, 


THE ELDER, 


SIR, 

BEING you were pleased, some years past, to grant me 
your free leave to do what I have here attempted; and ob- 
serving you never retract any promise when made in favor 
even of your meanest friends; I accordingly expect to see 
these following particular directions for the taking of a 
trout, to wait upon your better and more general rules for 
all sorts of angling. And, though mine be neither so per- 
fect, so well digested, nor indeed so handsomely coucht, as 
they might have been, in so long a time as since your leave 
was granted; yet I dare affirm them to be generally true; 
and they had appeared too in something a neater dress, but 
that I was surprised with the sudden news of a sudden new 


* Piscator, in thé conversation introductory to this second part of the Angler, 
chap. i., tells Venator, speaking of Walton : ‘‘ I have the happiness to know his 
person, and to be intimately acquainted with him ; and in him, to know the 
worthiest man, and to enjoy the best and truest friend any man ever had ; nay, 
I shall yet acquaint you further, that he gives me leave to call him father, and 
I hope is not yet ashamed to own me for his adopted son.” Hawkins refers 
here to the practice among the Rosicrucians ‘‘of adopting favorite persons as 
their sons, to whom they imparted their secrets ;” but, surely, there is no need 
of supposing that Walton imitated them in thus expressing his affection for Cot- 
ton as his disciple. The custom is far older and more universal than that of the 
hermetic adepts.—Am. £d. 
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edition of your Complete Angler; so that, having but a 
little more than ten days’ time to turn me in, and rub up 
my memory (for, in truth, I have not, in all this long time, 
though I have often thought on’t, and almost as often re- 
solved to go presently about it), I was forced, upon the in- 
stant, to scribble what I here present you; which I have 
also endeavored to accommodate to your own method. And 
if mine be clear enough for the honest brothers of the angle 
readily to understand (which is the only thing I aim at), then 
I have my end; and shall need to make no further apology ; 
a writing of this kind not requiring (if I were master of any 
such thing) any eloquence to set it off, or recommend it: 
so that if you, in your better judgment, or kindness rather, 
can allow it passable, for a thing of this nature, you will then 
do me honor if the cypher fixt and carv’d in the front of 
my little fishing-house, may be here explained; and, to per- 
mit me to attend you in public, who, in private, have ever 
been, am, and ever resolve to be, Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
Son and Servant, 


CHARLES COTTON. 
Beris ford, toth 
of March, 1675-6. 
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TO MY 


MOST HONORED FRIEND 


CHARLES COTTON, ESQ.* 


————— ———— 


SIR, 

YOU now see I have returned you your very pleasant and 
useful discourse of the art of fly-fishing, printed just as it 
was sent me; for I have been so obedient to your desires, 
as to endure all the praises you have ventured to fix upon 
me init. And when I have thanked you for them, as the 
effects of an undissembled love, then let me tell you, Sir, 
that I will really endeavor to live up to the character you 
have given of me, if there were no other reason, yet for this 
alone, that you, that love me so well, and always think what 
you speak, may not, for my sake, suffer by a mistake in 
your judgment. 

And, Sir, I have ventured to fill a part of your margin, by 
way of paraphrase, for the reader's clearer understanding 
the situation both of your fishing-house, and the pleasant- 
ness of that you dwell in. And I have ventured also to 
give him a copy of verses that you were pleased to send me, 
now some years past, in which he may see a good picture of 
both; and so much of your own mind too, as will make any 
reader, that is blest with a generous soul, to love you the 


* This letter, and the Stanzes [rreguliers called “ The Retirement,” were 
placed at the close of the second part in the edition of 1676, 
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better. I confess, that for doing this you may justly judge ; 
me too bold: if you do, I will say so too; and so far com- 

mute for my offence that, though I be more than a hundred 

miles from you, and in the eighty-third year of my age, yet 

I will forget both, and next month begin a pilgrimage to 

beg your pardon; for I would die in your favor, and till 


then will live, Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
Father and Friend, 
IZAAK WALTON. 
London, April 29, 1676. 


The following delightful stanzas, addressed by Cotton “* to his dear and most 
worthy friend Mr. Isaac Walton,” were printed with the collection of his Poems, 
in 1669. Their date is uncertain, but they may very well be considered an 
invitation to the visit which Walton promises in the foregoing letter:—Am. £d. 


Whilst in this cold and blustring clime, 
Where bleak winds howl and tempests roar, 
We pass away the roughest time, 
Has been of many years before; 


Whilst from the most tempestuous nooks 
The chillest blasts our peace invade, 

And by great rains our smallest brooks 
Are almost navigable made; 


Whilst all the ilis are so improv'd, 
Of this dead quarter of the year, 
That even you, so much belov'd, 
We would not now wish with us here; 


In this estate, I say, it is 
Some comfort to us to suppose, 
That in a better clime than this 
You, our dear friend, have more repose; 
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And some delight to me the while, 
Though nature now does weep in rain, 

Zo think that I have seen her smile, 
And haply may I do again, 


Lf the all-ruling Power please 
We live to see another May, 

We'll recompense an age of these 
foul days in one fine Jishing day. 


We then shall have a day or two, 
Perhaps a week, wherein to ‘ry 
What the best master’s hand can do 

With the most deadly-killing flie : 


A day, with not too bright a beam, 
A warm, but nota scorching sun, 
A southern gale to curl the stream, 
And, master, half our work is done. 


: There whilst behind some bush we wait, 
The scaly people to betray, 
We'll prove it just, with treach'rous bait, 
10 make the preying Trout our prey. 


And think ourselves, in such an hour, 
Happier than those, though not so high, 
Who, like Leviathans devour, 
Of meaner men the smaller fry. 


This, my best friend, at my poor home 
Shall be our pastime and our theme; 

Butthen should you not deign to come, 
You make all this a flattring dream. 
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THE RETIREMENT: 


STANZAES IRREGULIERS, 
TO 


MR. IZAAK WALTON. 


Farewell, thou busy world, and may 
We never meet again: 
Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 
And do more good in one short day 
Than he who his whole age out-wears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 
Where nought but vanity and vice appears. 


Il. 
Good God! how sweet are all things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
Lord ! what good hours do we keep! 
How quietly we sleep! 
What peace, what unanimity ! 
How innocent from the lew'd fashion 
Is all our business, all our recreation ! 


It, 
Oh, how happy here's our leisure! 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh, ye valleys, oh, ye mountains ! 
Oh, ye groves, and crystal fountains! 
How I love, at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye! 
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IV. 


Dear solitude, the soul's best friend, 

That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker's wonders to intend : 
With thee I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do so still, 
for it ts thou alone that keep’st the soul awake. 


A 


How calm and quiet a delight 
Ts tt, alone, 
70 read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none! 
lo walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease! 
And, pleasing a man's self, none other to displease. 


Vi. 


Oh, my beloved nymph, fair Dove: 

Princess of rivers! how I love 
Upon thy flow'ry banks to lie; 

And wiew thy silver stream, 

When gilded by a summer's beam ! 

And in it all thy wanton fry, 

Playing at liberty; 

And, with my angle, upon them 
The all of treachery 

Lever learnt, industriously to try. 


Vil. 


Such streams Rome's yellow Tiber cannot show. 
Thedberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po: 
The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine 
Are puddle-water all, compar'd with thine: 
And Loire’s pure streams yet too polluted are 
With thine, much purer, to compare: 
The rapid Caronne, and the winding Seine, 
Are both too mean, 

Beloved Dove, with thee 

To vie priority ; 
Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoin'd, submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 


= 
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vill. 


Oh, my beloved rocks, that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies; 
3 From some aspiring mountain's crown, 
How dearly do I love, “i 
Giddy with pleasure to look down, 
And, from the vales, to view the noble heights above! 
Oh, my beloved caves, from dog-star's heat, 
7 | And all anxieties my safe retreat ! 
What safety, privacy, what true delight, 
In the artificial night 
Your gloomy entrails make, 
Have I taken, do I take! 
How oft when grief has made me fly, 
To hide me from society 
Ev'n of my dearest friends, have J, 
In your recesses’ friendly shade, 
All my sorrows open laid, 
And my most secret woes intrusted to your privat ' 


Ix. 
Lord! would men let me alone, 
What an over-happy one 
Should I think myself to be, 
Might lin this desert place 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace), 
Live but undisturb'd and free! 
Here, in this despis'd recess, 
Would I, maugre winter's cold. * 
And the summer's worst €XCESS, 
Try to live out to sixty full years old; * 


* And all the while, 
om Without an envious eye 
5 On any thriving under fortune’s smile, 
ptt Contented live, and then contented die. 


_ . * This he did not, but died aged 57, in 1687. 


THE 


COMPLETE ANGLER; 


OR, 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION; 
PAR Pei 


CHAPTER I, 


A Conference between a Country-Gentleman, a Proficient in Fly-fish- 
‘ ing, and a Traveller. 


PISCATOR JUNIOR, AND VIATOR, 


ISCATOR. You are happily overtaken, Sir: may a man 
H be so bold as to inquire how far you travel this way? 

VIATOR. Yes sure, Sir, very freely ; though it be a ques- 
tion I cannot very well resolve you, as not knowing myself 
how far it is to Ashborn, where I intend to-night to take 
upmyinn. 

Pisc. Why then, Sir, seeing I perceive you to be a 
stranger in these parts, I shall take upon me to inform you, 
that from the town you last came through, called Brelsford, 
it is five miles; and you are not yet above half a mile on 
this side.* 


* Brelsford, or Brailsford, as it is now called, is six miles from Ashbourn, and 
Ashbourn thirteen miles from Derby. 
PART II,—c I 


| 
| 
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VIAT. So much? Iwas told it was but ten miles from 
Derby; and, methinks, I have rode almost so far already. 

Pisc. O, Sir, find no fault with large measure of good 
land, which Derbyshire abounds in, as much as most counties 
of England. 

ViaT. It may be so; and good land, | confess, affords a 
pleasant prospect: but, by your good leave, Sir, large 
measure of foul way is not altogether so acceptable. 

Pisc. True, Sir; but the foul way serves to justify the 
fertility of the soil according to the proverb, “ There is good 
land where there is foul way;” and is of good use to inform 
you of the riches of the country you are come into, and of 
its continual travel and traffic to the country town you came 
from; which is also very observable by the fulness of its 
road, and the loaden horses you meet everywhere upon the 
Way. 

V1AT. Well, Sir, I will be content to think as well of your 
country as you would desire; and I shall have a great deal 
of reason both to think and to speak very well of you, if I 
may obtain the happiness of your company to the foremen- 
tioned place, provided your affairs lead you that way, and 
that they will permit you to slack your pace, out of com- 
placency to a traveller utterly a stranger in these parts, and 
who am still to wander further out of my own knowledge. 

PISC. Sir, you invite me to my own advantage, and I am 
ready to attend you, my way lying through that town; but 
my business, that is, my home, some miles beyond it: how- 
ever, I shall have time enough to lodge you in your quarters, 
and afterwards to perform my own journey. In the mean- 


time, may I be so bold as to inquire the end of your jour- 
ney? 
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VIAT. It is into Lancashire, Sir, and about some business 
of concern to a near relation of mine: for, I assure you, I 
do not use to take so long journeys, as from Essex, upon 
the single account of pleasure. 

Pisc. From thence, Sir, I do not then wonder you should 
appear dissatisfied with the length of the miles and the 
foulness of the way; though I am sorry you should begin 
to quarrel with them so soon; for, believe me, Sir, you will 
find the miles much longer, and the way much worse, be- 
fore you come to your journey’s end. 

VIAT. Why truly, Sir, for that I am prepared to expect 
the worst; but, methinks, the way is mended since I had 
the good fortune to fall into your good company. 

Pisc. You are not obliged to my company for that, but 
because you are already past the worst, and the greatest 
part of your way to your lodging. 

V1aT. I am very glad to hear it, both for the ease of my- 
self and my horse; but especially because I may then ex- 
pect a freer enjoyment of your conversation; though the 
shortness of the way will, I fear, make me lose it the sooner. 

Pisc. That, Sir, is not worth your care; and I am sure you 
deserve much better for being content with so ill company: 
but we have talked away two miles of your journey; for, 
from the brook before us, that runs at the foot of this sandy | 
hill, you have but three miles to Ashborn.* 

VIAT. I meet everywhere in this country with these little 
brooks, and they look as if they were full of fish: have they 
not trouts in them? 


* “*The sandy hill and brook described by Cotton does not produce a subject 
(for a sketch) illustrative of the angler, though the scenery is beautiful,” Four- 
ney to Beresford Hall, by W. Alexander, F. S. A. and L. S.—Am. Ed. 
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Pisc. That is a question which is to be excused in a 
stranger, as you are; otherwise, give me leave to tell you, it 
would seem a kind of affront to our country, to make a 
doubt of what we pretend to be famous for, next, if not be- 
fore, our malt, wool, lead, and coal: for you are to under- 
stand, that we think we have as many fine rivers, rivulets, 
and brooks as any country whatever; and they are all full of 
trouts, and some of them the best, it is said, by many de- 
grees, in England. | 

VIAT. I was first, Sir, in love with you; and now shall be 
so enamored of your country by this account you give me of 
it, as to wish myself a Derbyshire man, or at least that I 
might live in it: for you must know I am a pretender to the 
angle, and, doubtless, a trout affords the most pleasure to an 
angler of any sort of fish whatever; and the best trouts 
must needs make the best sport: but this brook, and some 
others | have met with upon this way, are too full of wood 
for that recreation. 

Pisc. This, Sir! why this, and several others like it which 
you have passed, and some that you are like to pass, have 
scarce any name amongst us: but we can show you as fine 
rivers, and as clear from wood, or any other encumbrance to 
hinder an angler, as any you ever saw; and for clear, beauti. 
ful streams, Hantshire itself, by Mr. Izaak Walton's good 
leave, can show none such; nor, I think, any country in 
Europe. 

ViAT. You go far, Sir, in the praise of your country riv- 
ers, and, I perceive, have read Mr. Walton's Complete An- 
gler, by your naming of Hantshire: and, I pray, what is 
your opinion of that book ? 

Pisc. My opinion of Mr. Walton’s book is the same with 
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every man’s that understands anything of the art of angling, 
that it is an excellent good one, and that the fore mentioned 
gentleman understands as much of fish and fishing as any 
man living; but I must tell you further, that I have the hap- 
piness to know his person, and to be intimately acquainted 
with him, and in him to know the worthiest man, and to 
enjoy the best and the truest friend any man ever had; 
nay, I shall yet acquaint you further, that he gives me leave 
to call him father, and I hope is not yet ashamed to own me 
for his adopted son. 

Vi1aAT. In earnest, Sir, I am ravished to meet with a friend 
of Mr. Izaak Walton's, and one that does him so much right 
in so good and true a character: for I must boast to you, 
that I have the good fortune to know him too, and came ac- 
quainted with him much after the same manner I do with 
you; that he was my master, who first taught me to love 
angling, and then to become an angler: and, to be plain 
with you, I am the very man deciphered in his book under 
the name of Venator; for I was wholly addicted to the 
chase, till he taught me as good, a more quiet, innocent, and 
less dangerous diversion.* 

* But if the breathless chase o’er hill and dale 
Exceed your strength, a sport of less fatigue— 
Not less delightful—the prolific stream 


Affords. The chrystal rivulet, that o’er 
Its stony channel rolls its rapid maze, 


Swarms with the silver fry. ° as 
s + 4 ‘: % % 
* * * When life was new, 


Sportive and petulant, and charmed with toys, 
In th’ transparent eddies have I lav’d, 

And traced with patient steps the fairy banks, 
With the well imitated fly, to hook 

The eager trout, and with the slender line 
And yielding rod solicit to the shore 
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Pisc. Sir, I think myself happy in your acquaintance, and 
before we part shall entreat leave to embrace you: you have 
said enough to recommend you to my best opinion ; for my 
father Walton will be seen twice in no man’s company he 
does not like, and likes none but such as he believes to be 
very honest men; which is one of the best arguments, or at 
least of the best testimonies I have, that I either am, or that 
he thinks me, one of those, seeing I have not yet found him 
weary of me. 

VIAT. You speak like a true friend, and in doing so ren- 
der yourself worthy of his friendship. May I be so bold as 
to ask your name? 

Pisc. Yes, surely Sir, and, if you please, a much nicer 
question; my name is ——-——-; and I intend to stay long 
enough in your company, if I find you do not dislike 
mine, to ask yours too. In the meantime, because we are 
now almost at Ashborn, I shall freely and bluntly tell you, 
that I am a brother of the angle too; and peradventure, can 
give you some instructions how to angle for a trout in a clear 
river, that my father Walton himself will not disapprove, 
though he did either purposely omit, or did not remember 
them, when you and he sat discoursing under the sycamore 
tree.* And being you have already told me whither your 
The struggling, panting prey ; while vernal clouds 
And tepid gales obscured the ruffi’d pool, 

And from the deeps call'd forth the wanton swarms. 
Form’d on the Samian school or those of Ind, 
There are who think this pastime scarce humane ; 
Yet in my mind (and not relentless [) 
His life is pure that wears no fouler stains. 

The Art of Preserving Health. PB. 111. 


Exercise ; by John Armstrong, M. D., 1774. 


Am. Ed. 
* See page 111 of the first part. 
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journey is intended, and that I am better acquainted with 
the country than you are, I will heartily and earnestly en- 
treat you will not think of staying at this town; but go on 
with me six miles further, to my house, where you shall be 
extremely welcome: it is directly in your way; we have 
day enough to perform our journey; and as you like your 
entertainment, you may there repose yourself a day or two, 
orasmany more as your occasions will permit, to recompense 
the trouble of so much a longer journey. 

VIAT. Sir, you surprise me with so friendly an invitation 
upon so short an acquaintance; but how advantageous so 
ever it would be to me, and that my haste, perhaps, is not so 
great, but it might dispense with such a divertisement as I 
promise myself in your company; yet I cannot in modesty 
accept your offer, and must therefore beg your pardon: I 
could otherwise, I confess, be glad to wait upon you, if upon 
no other account but to talk of Mr. Izaak Walton, and to 
receive those instructions you say you are able to give me 
for the deceiving a trout; in which art I will not deny but I 
have an ambition to be one of the greatest deceivers : though 
I cannot forbear freely to tell you, that I think it hard to say 
much more than has been read to me upon that subject. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, I grant that too; but you must know that 
the variety of rivers require different ways of angling: how- 
ever, you shali have the best rules I am able to give, and I 
will tell you nothing I have not made myself as certain of, 
as any man can be in thirty years’ experience, for so long I 
have been a dabbler in that art; and that, if you please 
to stay a few days, you shall in a very great measure see 
made good to you: but of that hereafter. And now, Sir, if 
Iam not mistaken, I have half overcome you; and that I 


@ « 
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may wholly conquer that modesty of yours, I will take upon 
me to be so familiar as to say, you must accept my invita- 
tion; which, that you may the more easily be persuaded to 
do, I will tell you that my house stands upon the margin of 
one of the finest rivers for trouts and grayling in England; 
that I have lately built a little fishing-house upon it, dedi- 
cated to anglers, over the door of which you will see the two 

* 4sin the first letters of my father Walton’s name and 
Titl-Page. mine, twisted in cypher :* that you shall lie in the 
same bed he has sometimes been contented with,t and have 
such country entertainment as my friends sometimes accept, 
and be as welcome too as the best friend of them all. 

VIAT. No doubt, Sir, but my master Walton found good 
reason to be satisfied with his entertainment in your house ; 
for you, who are so friendly to a mere stranger, who de- 
serves so little, must needs be exceeding kind and free to 
him who deserves so much. 

Pisc. Believe me, no; and such as are intimately ac- 
quainted with that gentleman, know him to be a man who 
will not endure to be treated like a stranger. So that his 
acceptation of my poor entertainments, has ever been a pure 
effect of his own humility and good-nature, and nothing 


* See the notice of Cotton and his writings for an account of this fishing- 
house.—Am. Ed. 

t Mr. Pickering has this note here : ‘‘ Tradition does not point out the room ; 
but Mr. Bagster has, in his edition of Cotton, given an engraving of the carved 
mantel-piece of a bed-room, ‘ which,’ he observes, ‘may be the very room that 
Walton slept in ; many circumstances unite to lead to that conclusion.’ In 1825, 
there were two bed-rooms with similar carved mantel-pieces existing, which 
were then used only as lumber or cheese rooms: and in Alstonfield Church isa 
pew with the back finely carved with the arms of Cotton on the pannels.” Fitz- 
gibbon says: ‘‘ Beresford Hall is now (1838) a farm house, occupied by Mrs. 
Hannah Gibbs. It is in good repair ; and we were told that its interior arrange- 


ments, with the exception of one room, are the same as in the time of Cotton,”— 
Am, Ed. 
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else. But, Sir, we are now going down the Spittle Hill* into 
the town; and therefore let me importune you suddenly to 
resolve, and most earnestly not to deny me. 

ViaT. In truth, Sir, Iam so overcome by your bounty, 
that I find I cannot, but must render myself wholly to be 
disposed by you. 

Pisc. Why that’s heartily and kindly spoken, and I as 
heartily thank you; and being you have abandoned your- 
self to my conduct, we will only call and drink a glass on 
horseback at the Talbot, and away. 

ViaT. I attend you: but what pretty river is this, that 
runs under this stone bridge? Has it a name? 

Pisc. Yes, it is called Henmore,t and has in it both trout 
and grayling; but you will meet with one or two better 
anon. And so soon as we are past through the town, I will 
endeavor, by such discourse as best likes you, to pass away 
the time till you come to your ill quarters. 

VIAT. We can talk of nothing with which I shall be more 
delighted than of rivers and angling. 


* “ Before entering Ashbourn, we took the old road down Spittle Hill, which 
was discontinued about four years since, for the present improved one. The 
view from this hill is highly picturesque ; the town below, and the hill of Thorpe- 
cloud, &c., forming the vicinity of Dove Dale, make such a composition as I 
have seen from the hands of Gaspar Poussin.” —A exander’s Fourney, Sept. 9, 
I8t5. 

Thorpe-cloud isa conical hill of very steep ascent, which rises to a great 
height a little to the north of the village of Thorpe.—4Am. Ed. 

+ At that time it was commonly called Henmore, because it flowed through 
Henmoor ; but its proper name is Schoo-brook. See a singular contest for the 
right of fishing in this brook, as reported in Burrows, 2279: Richard Hayne, 
Esq., of Ashbourne vs, Uriah Cordon, Esq., of Clifton.— Bagster, 

According to Shipley and Fitzgibbon, 7rue Treatise on the Art of Fly-Fish- 
ing, Trolling, &c., as Practised in the Dove, &c., London, 1838, this ‘‘ pretty 
little brook, now called Compton-brook, and JSormerly the Schoo or Henmore, 
and, in times gone by, celebrated for the excellent quality of its trout, runs ir- 
regularly on the south of the town.”—Am, Ed. 
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Pisc. Let those be the subjects, then: but we are now 


come to the Talbot: * what will you drink, Sir; ale, or wine? 

ViaT. Nay, I am for the country liquor, Derbyshire ale, if 
you please; for a man should not, methinks, come from 
London to drink wine in the Peak. 

Pisc. You are in the right; and yet, let me tell you, you 
may drink worse French wine in many taverns in London, 
than they have sometimes at this house. What, ho! bring 
us a flagon of your best ale: and now, Sir, my service to 
you, a good health to the honest gentleman you know of, 
and you are welcome into the Peak. 

ViaT. I thank you, Sir, and present you my service again, 
and to all the honest brothers of the angle. 

Pisc. I’ll pledge you, Sir. So, there’s for your ale, and 
farewell. Come, Sir, let us be going, for the sun grows low: 
and I would have you look about you as you ride; for you 
will see an odd country, and sights that will seem strange to 
you. 

* The Inn stood in the market-place, and till about sixty years since was the 
first Inn at Ashbourn. About that time, a wing was divided off for a private 
dwelling, and the far-famed Talbot reduced to an inferior pot-house, and con- 
tinued thus degraded until the year 1786, when it was totally demolished by Mr. 


Langdale, then a builder in that town, who erected a very handsome structure 
on the site.—Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ISCATOR. So, Sir, now we have got to the top of the 
P hill out of town, look about you, and tell me how you 
like the country. 

VIAT. Bless me, what mountains are here !* Are we not 
in Wales? 

Pisc. No, but in almost as mountainous a country ; and 
yet these hills, though high, bleak, and craggy, breed and 
feed good beef and mutton above ground, and afford good 
stere of lead within. , 

VIAT. They had need of all those commodities to make 
amends for the ill landscape: but I hope our way does not 
lie over any of these; for I dread a precipice. 

Pisc. Believe me, but it does, and down one especially 
that will appear a little terrible to a stranger; though the 
way is passable enough, and so passable, that we, who are 
natives of these mountains, and acquainted with them, dis- 
dain to alight. 

VIAT. I hope, though, that a foreigner is privileged to 
use his own discretion, and that I may have the liberty to 
intrust my neck to the fidelity of my own feet, rather than 
to those of my horse; for I have no more at home. 

Pisc. It were hard else. But in the meantime I think it 


* The American reader will remember that what he would call only a hill, 
makes a respectable mountain in England, especially to an Essex man, as Viator 
was.—Am, Ed. 
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were best, while this way is pretty even, to mend our pace, 
that we may be past that hill I speak of, to the end your 
apprehension may not be doubled for want of light to dis- 
cern the easiness of tlie descent. 

ViaT. I am willing to put forward as fast as my beast will 
give me leave; though | fear nothing in your company. 
But what pretty river is this we are going into? 

Pisc. Why this, Sir, is called Bentley Brook,* and is full 
of very good trout and grayling; but so encumbered with 
wood in many places, as is troublesome to an angler. 

VIAT. Here are the prettiest rivers, and the most of them 
in this country that ever I saw: do you know how many you 
have in the country ? 

Pisc. I know them all, and they were not hard to reckon, 
were it worth the trouble; but the most considerable of 
them I will presently name you. And to begin where we 
now are, for you must know we are now upon the very 
skirts of Derbyshire ; we have first the river Dove, that we 
shall come to by and by, which divides the two counties of 
Derby and Stafford for many miles together; and is so 
called from the swiftness of its current,+ and that swiftness 


* “* Bentley-brook is a narrow, swift stream, two miles beyond Ashbourne, in 
the present high road, but considerably nearer to it in the old road.” — Bagster. 

Alexander, in his notes, says that ‘‘ over Bentley-brook is the bridge noticed 
by Cotton ;” but this must be a mistake, as Viator speaks of going inéo the river, 
which indicates that they forded it.—A4Am. Zd. 

t Sir Oswald Moseley says: ‘‘ The Dove was so called from the British word 
‘dwfr’ (water) ; and the Derwent, from ‘dwfr’ and “gwin’ (white); i. e. white 
water,” 

Drayton, in his Poly Olbion (Twelfth Song), makes the Dove the “darling ” 
of Moreland— 

“because the daintie grass 
That grows upon his banks all others doth surpass.” 


Cotton celebrates his favorite river in his Wonders of the Peake, thus: 


i _ 
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occasioned by the declivity of its course betwixt the rocks; 
by which, and those very high ones, it is hereabout, for four 
or five miles, confined into a very narrow stream: a river 
that, from a contemptible fountain, which I can cover with 
my hat, by the confluence of other rivers, rivulets, brooks, 
and rills, is swelled—before it falls into Trent, a little below 
Eggington, where it loses the name—to such a breadth and 
depth, as to be in most places navigable, were not the pas- 
sage frequently interrupted with fords and Wears; and has 
as fertile banks as any river in England, none excepted. 
And this river, from its head, for a mile or two, is a black 
water, as all the rest of the Derbyshire rivers of note origi- 
nally are, for they all spring from the mosses: but is in a 
few miles’ travel so clarified, by the addition of several clear 
and very great springs, bigger than itself, which gush out of 
the lime-stone rocks, that before it comes to my house, 
which is but six or seven miles from its source, you will find 
it one of the purest crystalline streams you have seen. 

VIAT. Does Trent spring in these parts? 

Pisc. Yes, in these parts; not in this county, but some- 
where towards the upper end of Staffordshire, I think not 


‘“ The silver Dove (how pleasant is that name !) 
Runs through a vale high-crested cliffs o’ershade 
(By her fair progress only pleasant made) ; 

But with so swift a torrent in her course 

As spurs the nymph, flies from her native source, 
To seek what's there deny’d, the sun’s warm beams, 
And to embrace Trent's prouder swelling streams. 
In this so craggy ill contrived a nook, 

Of this our little world, this pretty brook, 

Alas ! ’tis all the recompense I share 

For all the intemperances of the air, 

Perpetual winter, endless solitude, 

Or the society of men so rude, 

That it is ten times worse. Thy murmurs, Dove, 


1 
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far from a place called Trentham, and thence runs down not 
far from Stafford to Wolsly bridge, and washing the skirts 
and purlieus of the forest of Needwood, runs down to Bur- 
ton in the same county: thence it comes into this where we 
now are, and running by Swarkston and Dunnington, re- 
ceives Derwent at Wildon, and so to Nottingham, thence to 
Newark, and by Gainsborough to Kingston-upon- Hull, where 
it takes the name of Humber, and thence falls into the sea; 
but that the map will best inform you. 


Or humor of lovers: or men fall in love 

With thy bright beauties, and thy fair blue eyes 
Wound like the Parthian while the Shooter flies, 
Of all fair Thetis’ daughters none so bright, 

So pleasant none to taste, none to the sight— 
None yields the gentle angler such delight : 

To which the bounty of her stream is such, 

As only with a swift and transient touch 

T’ enrich her sterile borders as she glides, 

And force sweet flowers from their marble sides.” 


The account given by Glover (which I abridge) will not be uninteresting : 
“The Dove takes its rise among cavities of gritstone and coal-shale, near 
Thatch Marsh Colliery, between the Great and Middle Axe-Edge Hills. The 
scenery around the sources of this beautiful river presents traces of barren 
mountainous ridges, covered with heath, from which the traveller has extensive 
views, on the one hand, over the fruitful and thickly-peopled plains of Stafford- 
shire and Cheshire ; on the other, the dreary and sometimes stupendous eleva- 
tions of the Peak. After cutting through the gritstone rock, this small but rapid 
branch is joined by another stream, which passes by a village called Dove- 
head, and has been selected by Cotton the angler, and by Edwards, the poet of 
the Dove, as the original stream :— 


At length tis gained, the heathy cloud-capt mountain ! 
Not at the hamlet of Dovehead I rest, 

But higher up, besides a bubbling fountain 

That makes within a little well its nest. 

Here springs the Dove! and with a grateful zeal 

I drink its waters, that first serve the poor. 

O when shall they repose on Ocean’s breast ? 

How long must their rough pilgrimage endure ? 

They ask not, but begin their wild romantic tour.” 
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VIAT. Know you whence this river Trent derives it name? 

Pisc. No, indeed: and yet I have heard it often dis- 
coursed upon; when some have given its denomination from 
the forenamed Trentham, though that seems rather a deri- 
vative from it: others have said, it is so called from thirty 
rivers that fall into it, and there lose their names; which 
cannot be neither, because it carries that name from its very 
fountain, before any other rivers fall into it: others derive it 
from thirty several sorts of fish that breed there; and that 
is the most likely derivation.* But be it how it will, it is 
doubtless one of the finest rivers in the world, and the most 


* Mr. Birch, in his elegant work, says: ‘‘In some places it flows smoothly 
along, but never slowly ; in others its course is rapid, and even turbulent. The 
ash, the hazel, the slender osier, and the graceful birch, hung with honeysuckles 
and wild roses, dip their pensile branches in the stream, and break its surface 
into gripples. Huge fragments of stone, toppled from the rocks above, and 
partly covered with moss and plants that love the water, divide the stream into 
many Currents ; round these it circles in innumerable eddies, which give life and 
motion to a great variety of aquatic plants that grow in the bed of the river. . 
Occasionally large stones are thrown across the stream, and interrupt its progress, 
forming frequently series of fairy cascades, about which it sparkles and foams 
with a beauty and brilliancy peculiar to this lively and romantic river.” ‘‘ The 
waters of this river” (says Mr. Glover, again) ‘ have a clear blue tint, deep- 
ening through various shades to a dark purple. The limestone over which they 
flow, renders them fertile, and when they overflow their banks in the spring, 
they enrich the adjacent meadows. This has given rise to a proverb, 


‘In April Dove's flood 
Is worth a king’s good.’ 


~ 


These floods are sometimes so sudden, that the waters have been known to rise 


and fall in the course of a day, carrying down their channel flocks of sheep and. 


herds of cattle. Shipley and F itzgibbon describe it piscatorially, but at too 
great length to extract; but, from all we can gather, there are very many 
streams at the foot of our mountains quite as worthy an angler’s enthusiasm as 
the far-famed Dove, except that they have in them no grayling, and their banks 
have not been trodden by Walton and his adopted son. Having named Shipley 
and Fitzgibbon’s book, I may add, that it is well worthy the angler’s purchase, 
from the highly practical instructions which it gives on all subjects connected 
with fly-fishing.—Am, £d. 
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abounding with excellent salmon, and all sorts of delicate 
fish. 

VIAT. Pardon me, Sir, for tempting you into this digres- 
sion; and then proceed to your other rivers, for I am 
mightily delighted with this discourse. 

Pisc. It was no interruption, but a very seasonable ques- 
tion; for Trent is not only one of our Derbyshire rivers, but 
the chief of them, and into which all the rest pay the tribute 
of their names; which I had, perhaps, forgot to insist upon, 
being got to the other end of the county, had you not 
awoke my memory. But I will now proceed: and the next 
river of note, for I will take them as they lie eastward from 
us, is the river Wye; I say, of note, for we have two lesser 
betwixt us and it, namely, Lathkin and Bradford; of which 
Lathkin* is, by many degrees, the purest and most trans- 
parent stream that I ever yet saw, either at home or abroad; 
and breeds, it is said, the reddest and the best trouts in 
England; but neither of these are to be reputed rivers, 
being no better than great springs. The river Wye then has 
its source near unto Buxton, a town some ten miles from 


* Drayton thus gives the reason of the name “ Trent :” ‘A more than usual 
power did in that name consist, which thirty doth import, by which she thus 
divined, 

“ There should be found in her of fishes thirty kind ; 
And thirty abbeys great, in places fat and ranke, 
Should in succeeding time be builded on her banke ; 
And thirty severale streams from many a sundry way, 
Unto her greatness should their watery tribute pay.” 


It is probable that all these reasons for the name are wrong, and that it was 
given to the river before the Latin word was known in Britain. 

Charles Snart, an attorney, of Newark, who had ‘“‘ made angling his study for 
more than twenty years,” published Practical Observations on Angling in the 


River Trent, 12mo., pp. 130, in 1801, and his book contains some good rules, 
—Am. Ed. 
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hence, famous for a warm bath, and which you are to ride 
through in your way to Manchester; a black water too at 
the fountain, but by the same reason with Dove, becomes 
very soon a most delicate, clear river, and breeds admirable 
trout and grayling* reputed by those who, by living upon 
its banks, are partial to it, the best of any; and this, running 
down by Ashford, Bakewell,+ and Hadden, at a town a little 
lower, called Rowsly, falls into Derwent, and there loses its 
name. The next in order is Derwent, a black water too, 
and that not only from its fountain, but quite through its 
progress, not having these crystal springs to wash and 
cleanse it which the two fore-mentioned have; but abounds 
with trout and grayling, such as they are, towards its source, 
and with salmon below: and this river, from the upper and 
utmgst part of the county, where it springs, taking its course 
by Chatsworth, Darley, Matlock, Derby, Burrow-Ash, and 
Awberson, falls into Trent at a place called Wildon, and 
there loses its name. The east side of this county of 
Derby is bounded by little inconsiderable rivers, as Awber, 
Eroways, and the like, scarce worth naming, but trouty too; 
and further we are not to inquire. But, Sir, I have carried 
you, as aman may say, by water, till we are now come to 
the descent of the formidable hill I told you of, at the foot 
of which runs the river Dove, which I cannot but love above 


* Shipley and Fitzgibbon say of the Lathkill, that ‘‘it is famous for the 
quantity and color of its trout. It is better adapted to minnow than fly-fishing, 
and, notwithstanding the high pink color of its trout, their flavor is not good. 
None but the relatives and friends of the Duke of Rutland are allowed to fish in 
this celebrated stream.” 

+ The Wye retains its character as a trout and grayling stream, particularly 
from Bakewell to Rowsly. Shipley and Fitzgibbon. There is a river of the 
same name rising on the borders of Montgomery and Cardiganshire, and falling 
into the Severn below Chepstow, Monmouthshire.— Sir H. Ziliis, 

PART II.,—D 
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all the rest; and therefore prepare yourself to be a little 
frighted. 

VIAT. Sir, I see you would fortify me, that I should not 
shame myself: but I dare follow where you please to lead 
me; and I see no danger yet; for the descent, methinks, is 
thus far green, even, and easy. 

Pisc. You will like it worse presently, when you come to 
the brow of the hill: and now we are there, what think you? 

ViaT. What do I think? Why I think it the strangest 
place that ever, sure, men and horses went down; and that, 
if there be any safety at all, the safest way is to alight. 

Pisc. I think so too for you, who are mounted upon a 
beast not acquainted with these slippery stones; and though 
I frequently ride down, I will alight too to bear you com- 
pany, and to lead you the way; and, if you please, my man 
shall lead your horse. 

VIAT. Marry, Sir, and thank you too: for I am afraid I] 
shall have enough to do to look to myself ; and with my 
horse in my hand should be in a double fear, both of break- 
ing my neck, and my horse’s falling on me; for it is as steep 
as a penthouse. 

Pisc. To look down from hence it appears so, I confess : 
but the path winds and turns, and will not be found so 
troublesome. 

VAT. Would I were well down though. Hoist thee! 
there’s one fair ‘scape! these stones are so slippery I cannot 
stand! Yet again! I think ] were best lay my heels in my 
neck, and tumble down. 

Pisc. If you think your heels will defend your neck, that 
is the way to be soon at the bottom: but give me your hand 
at this broad stone, and then the worst is past. 
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Viat. I thank you, Sir; I am now past it, I can go my- 


self. What's here, the sign of a bridge?* Do you use to 
travel with wheel-barrows in this country? 

Pisc. Not that I ever saw, Sir. Why do you ask that 
question ? 

ViaT. Because this bridge was certainly made for nothing 
else: why a mouse can hardly go over it: ’tis not two 
fingers broad. 

Pisc. You are pleasant, and I am glad to see you so: but 
I have rid over the bridge many a dark night. 

ViAT. Why, according to the French proverb, and ’tis a 
good one among a great many of worse sense and sound 
that language abounds in, “Ce que Dieu garde, est bien 
gardé:" They whom God takes care of, are in safe protec- 
tion. But, let me tel! you, I would not ride over it fora 
thousand pounds, nor fall off it for two: and yet I think I 
dare venture on foot; though if you were not by to laugh 
at me, I should do it on all four. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, your mirth becomes you, and I am glad 
to see you safe over; and now you are welcome into Staf- 
fordshire. 

VIAT. How, Staffordshire! What do I there trow? there 
is not a word of Staffordshire in all my direction. 

Pisc. You see yow are betrayed into it: but it shall be in 
order to something that will make amends; and ’tis but an 
ill mile or two out of your way. 

VIAT. I believe all things, Sir, and doubt nothing. Is 
this your beloved river Dove? It is clear and swift indeed, 
but a very little one. 


* Alexander, in his Journal, speaks of ‘‘ the small and narrow bridge, as de- 
scribed by Cotton,” from which we may infer that it is still standing, or was, in 
1815.—Am. Ed. 
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Pisc. You see it here at the worst; we shall come to it 
anon again after two miles’ riding, and so near as to lie upon 


the very banks. 
VIAT. Would we were there once; but I hope we have no 


more of these Alps to pass over. 
Pisc. No, no, Sir, only this ascent before you, which you 
see is not very uneasy, and then you will no more quarrel 


with your way. 

ViAT. Well, if ever I come to London, of which many a 
man there, if he were in my place, would make a question, 
I will sit down and write my travels, and, like Tom Coriate,* 


* Tom Coriate, frequently spoken of by the writers of that period, was the 
son of a clergyman, born in 1577, and educated at Oxford ; after which he was 
received into the family of Henry, Prince of Wales, where his eccentricities, 
pedantry, and vanity made him, as Anthony Wocd says, *‘ the whetstone of all 
the wits of that age.” In 1608, he travelled over almost all Europe on foot, 
and walked goo miles with one pair of shoes which he got mended at Zurich; 
and, on his return, published an account of his travels, which he called, Cru- 
dities, 4to., 1611. The work is full of extravagant stories, and egotistical ab- 
surdities ; and was recommended by verses from Ben Jonson, Harrington, Inigo 
Jones, Drayton, and others. Delighted with the success of his book, he deter- 
mined to travel ten years more, and set out in 1612. He visited Constantinopie, 
Egypt, the Levant, and penetrated into Persia, and the dominions of the Great 
Mogul. At Surat, a flux, occasioned by a debauch on sack, carried him off in 
1617. During his absence some letters were published, in 1616, as from him, 
but bearing strong marks of having been written by some other hand or hands, 


to ridicule him, Prefixed to them is an epigram called ‘‘ His Parallel with 
Erasmus” : 


‘‘ Erasmus did in praise of folly write, 
And Coryate doth in his self-praise endite,” 


And under a wood-cut of him riding an elephant: 


‘* Loe heere the wooden Image of our wits ; 
Borne in first travaile on the back of nits, 
But now on elephants,” &c. 

“O what will he ride when his yeares expire ? 
The world must ride him or he will all retire,” 
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print them at my own charge. Pray what do you call this 
hill we came down? 

Pisc. We call it Hanson Toot. 

VIAT. Why, farewell Hanson Toot, I'll no more on thee; 
I'll go twenty miles about first. Puh! I sweat, that my 
shirt sticks to my back. 

PIsc. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill, and now how do 
you? 

VtaT. Why, very well, I humbly thank you, Sir, and 
warm enough, I assure you. What have we here, a church? 
As I'm an honest man, a very pretty church!* Have you 
churches in this country, Sir? 

Pisc. You see we have: but had you seen none, why 
should you make that doubt, Sir? 

VIAT. Why, if you will not be angry, I'll tell you: I 
thought myself a stage or two beyond Christendom. 

PIsc. Come, come, we'll reconcile you to our country 
before we part with you, if showing you good sport with 
angling will do it. 

ViAT. My respect to you, and that together, may do much, 
Sir; otherwise, to be plain with you, I do not find myself 
much inclined that way. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, your raillery upon our mountains has 
brought us almost home; and look you where the same 


Purchas, in his Pilgrimage, Part I., book fifth, chap. vii., 5, 6 (and not, as 
Hawkins says, book fourth, chap. xvii., where no mention is made of him), 
cites from the letters published in 1617, and calls Coryate, ‘‘ the world’s great 
foot post.” The passage referred to occurs in his Crudities, in ‘a character of 
the author,” on the reverse of b. 1.—Compiled by the Am. Ed. 

* The church here spoken of is that at Alstonefield, a parish in the north 
division of the Hundred of Totmanslow, county of Stafford. It is dedicated to 
St. Peter, and stands five miles N.N.W. from Ashbourn.—Cariiz. 
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river of Dove has again met us* to bid you welcome, and 
to invite you to a dish of trouts to-morrow. 

ViAT. Is this the same we saw at the foot of Penmen- 
Maure? It is a much finer river here. 

Pisc. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow. But 
look you, Sir, here appears the house that is now like to be 
your inn, for want of a better. 

VIAT. It appears on a sudden, but not before it was 
looked for: it stands prettily, and here’s wood about it too, 
but so young as appears to be of your own planting. 

Pisc. It isso. Will it please you to alight, Sir; and now 
permit me, after all your pains and dangers, to take you in 
my arms, and to assure you that you are infinitely wel- 
come. 

ViAT. I thank vou, Sir, and am glad with all my heart I 
am here; for, in downright truth, I am exceeding weary. 

Pisc. You will sleep so much the better; you shall 
presently have a light supper, and to bed. Come, Sirs, lay 
the cloth, and bring what you have presently; and let the 
gentleman’s bed be made ready in the meantime in my 
father Walton’s chamber. And now, Sir, here is my service 
to you, and once more welcome. 

ViaT. Ay, marry, Sir, this glass of good sack has refreshed 


* “On entering Dovedale (from the South) it is impossible not to be struck 
with the almost instantaneous change of scenery, so different from the surround- 
ing country. Here, instead of the brown heath or the rich cultivated meadow, 
rocks abrupt and vast, their grey sides harmonized by mosses, lichens, and yew 
trees, their tops, sprinkled with mountain ash, rise on each side. The mountains 
that enclose this narrow dell rise very precipitous, and bear on their sides frag- 
ments of rock that, at a distance, look like the remains of some ruined castle. 
After proceeding a little way, a deep and narrow valley presents itself, into 
whose recesses the eye is prevented from penetrating, by the winding course it 


pursues and the shutting in of its precipices, which fold into each other and pre- 
clude all distant view.” —Davies, 
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me ; and I'll make as bold with your meat, for the trot has 
got me a good stomach. 

Pisc. Come, Sir, fall to then: you see my little supper 
is always ready when I come home; and I'll make no 
stranger of you. | 

ViAT. That your meal is so soon ready is a sign your 
servants know your certain hours, Sir. I confess I did not 
expect it so soon; but now ’tis here, you shall see I will 
make myself no stranger. 

Pisc. Much good do your heart, and I thank you for that 
friendly word. And now, Sir, my service to you in a cup 
of More-lands ale; for you are now in the More-lands, but 
within a spit and a stride of the Peak. Fill my friend his 
glass. 

VIAT. Believe me you have good ale in the More-lands, 
far better than that at Ashborn. 

Pisc. That it may soon be; for Ashborn has, which is a 
kind of a riddle, always in it the best malt and the worst ale 
in England.* Come, take away, and bring us some pipes 
and a bottle of ale, and go to your own suppers. Are you 
for this diet, Sir? 

ViaT. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco; and I per- 
ceive yours is very good by the smell.+ 


* This seems to be something contradictory to what is formerly stated. A 
friend of mine informs me that at this time Ashborne ale is quite famous in the 
northern and midland counties.—Rennie. The information of Mr. Rennie’s 
friend is perfectly correct. The ale of Ashborne is equal, if not superior, in 
strength, color, purity, and flavor, to any ale of any town in the kingdom. Even 
Nottingham does not surpass it.—Fi/zgibbon. 

+ That Walton was a smoker is seen in his tenth chapter. The practice, in- 
deed, had become quite common in England among those who could afford the 
luxury. Tobacco, Humboldt (Zssai sur da Nouvelle Espagne, 2d ed., iii. 50) has 
shown to be the name given by the Haytians to their pipe. Tobacco was at 
first believed to possess great medicinal properties, and especially to be a 
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Pisc. The best I can get in London, I assure you. But, 
Sir, now you have thus far complied with my designs, as to 
take a troublesome journey into an ill country, only to sat- 
isfy me; how long may I hope to enjoy you? 

VIAT. Why, truly, Sir, as long as I conveniently can; and 
longer, I think, you would not have me. 

Pisc. Not to your inconvenience by any means, Sir: but 


specific for that dreadful disease which was brought to Europe from America by 
the companions of Columbus. The herb was sent to Spain by Cortes, but on 
its supposed curative powers being found to have no existence, little attention 
was paid to it until about 1560, when it appears, according to Linnzeus and 
Humboldt, to have been cultivated in France and Italy, the seed having been 
brought from Yucatan in 1559. It was brought into France from Portugal by 
Nicot, the French ambassador to that kingdom, whence its scientific name, 
Nicotiana tabacum. According to Lobel, it was cultivated in England as early 
as 1570, but it was not generally used or known there until the return of Raleigh 
and his companions from Virginia, where they set the fashion of the habit which 
they had learned from the Indians. It is said that the ladies of the Court became 
fond of the pipe, the virgin Queen herself enjoying the novel luxury. The 
smokers, however, were not screened by high names from the most severe satires, 
Ben Jonson being among the keenest of its opposers. King James I. set his 
face against it most earnestly, and his Counter-Blast to Tobacco is well known. 
Hawkins quotes also some sayings of the pedantic monarch against ‘‘ the noy- 
some herb,” from ‘‘ 4 Collection of Witty Apothegms delivered by him and others 
at several times and on divers occasions + 12mo. 1671." ‘* Tobacco was a lively 
image and pattern of hell ; for that it had, by allusion, in it all the parts and vices 
of the world whereby hell may be gained, to wit: First, It was a smoke ; so are 
the vanities of this world. Secondly, It delighteth them who take it; so do 
the pleasures of this world delight the men of the world. Thirdly, It maketh 
men drunken and light in the head ; So do the vanities of the world; men are 
drunken therewith. Fourthly, He that taketh tobacco saith he cannot leave it— 
it doth bewitch him ; even so the pleasures of the world make men loath to leave 
them, they are for the most part so enchanted with them. And further, besides 
all this, It is like hell in the very substance of it, for it is a stinking, loathsome 
thing ; and so is hell. And further, his majesty professed that were he to invite 
the devil to dinner, he should have three dishes : I, a pig; 2, a pole of ling and 
mustard ; and 3, a pipe of tobacco for digestion.” Besides The Counter-Blast, 
there were at least a hundred books in various languages published against tobacco, 
The Empress Elizabeth prohibited its use in churches, and Urban VIII. excom- 
municated all who took it within consecrated walls, The Czar condemned any 
who used it to the loss of the nose, and even death. So did the king of Persia ; 
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I see you are weary, and therefore I will presently wait on 
you to your chamber, where take counsel of your pillow, 
and to-morrow resolve me. Here, take the lights, and pray 
follow them, Sir. Here you are like to lie; and now I have 
showed you your lodging, I beseech you command anything 
you want: and so I wish you good rest. 

VIAT. Good night, Sir. 


and in Transylvania all who planted tobacco were threatened with the confisca- 
tion of their estates. Since then, the monarchies of Europe have derived no small 
part of their revenue from a luxury more valued than a necessary of life; and 
the high duties upon tobacco in Great Britain laid by James I. (as some think 
out of mean revenge upon Raleigh) continue, with little reduction, to this day, 
In modern times, tobacco has had its zealous Opposers, among not the least of 
whom were John Wesley and Adam Clarke. On the other hand, it has had its 
strenuous defenders, and the pious, quaint Ralph Erskine has left among his (so 
called) Gospel Sonnets, some devout meditations upon his pipe, every verse of 
which ends with, 


** Thus think and smoke tobacco.” 


There are not a few anglers who will think the stern Scotch Calvinist more 
orthodox in this respect than the founder or the Achilles of Methodism, and 
enjoy the cloud of their own blowing the more from having the sanction of 
Izaak Walton.—Am, £d. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ISCATOR. Good morrow, Sir: what, up and dressed 
p so early? 

VIAT. Yes, Sir, I have been dressed this half hour; for I 
rested so well, and have so great a mind either to take, or 
to see a trout taken in your fine river, that I could no longer 
lie a-bed. 

Pisc. I am glad to see you so brisk this morning, and so 
eager of sport; though I must tell you, this day proves so 
calm, and the sun rises so bright, as promises no great suc- 
cess to the angler: but however we'll try; and one way or 
other, we shall sure do something. What will you have to 
your breakfast, or what will you drink this morning ? 

VIAT. For breakfast, I never eat any, and for drink I am 
very indifferent: but if you please to call for a glass of ale, 
Iam for you: and let it be quickly, if you please; for I 
long to see the little fishing-house you spoke of, and to be 
at my lesson. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, you see the ale is come without calling ; 
for though I do not know yours, my people know my diet, 
which is always one glass so soon as I am dressed, and no 
more till dinner: and so my servants have served you. 

V1aT. My thanks: and now, if you please, let us look out 
this fine morning. 

Pisc. With all my heart. Boy, take the key of my fish- 
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ing-house, and carry down those two angle-rods in the hall- 
window thither, with my fish-pannier, pouch, and landing- 
net; and stay you there till we come. Come, Sir, we'll walk 
after; where, by the way, I expect you should | raise all the 
exceptions against our country you can. 

VIAT. Nay, Sir, do not think me so ill-natured, nor so 
uncivil: I only made a little bold with it last night to di- 
vert you, and was only in jest. 

Pisc. You were then in as good earnest as I am now with 
you: but had you been really angry at it, I could not blame 
you; for, to say the truth, it is not very taking at first sight. 
But look you, Sir, now you are abroad, does not the sun 
shine as bright here as in Essex, Middlesex, or Kent, or any 
of your southern counties ? 

Viat. It is a delicate morning, indeed; and I now think 
this a marvellous pretty place. 

Pisc. Whether you think so or no, you cannot oblige me 
more than to say so; and those of my friends who know my 
humor, and are so kind as to comply with it, usually flatter 
me that way. But look you, Sir, now you are at the brink 
of the hill, how do you like my river, the vale it winds 
through like a snake, and the situation of my little fishing- 
house ? 

VIAT. Trust me, 'tis all very fine, and the house seems at 
this distance a neat building. 

Pisc. Good enough for that purpose: and here is a bowl- 
ing-green too, close by it; so, though I am myself no very 
good bowler, I am not totally devoted to my own pleasure, 
but that I have also some regard to other men’s. And now, 
Sir, you are come to the door, pray walk in, and there we 
will sit and talk as long as you please 
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ViAT. Stay, what’s here over the door? PISCATORIBUS 


* There is un- SACRUM.* Why then, I perceive, I have 
der this motto the 


Cypher mentioned 
in the title page. though one of the worst: and here below it 


And some part of i. the cypher too, you spoke of, and it is 
» eis, Mesyerd il ived. Has my master Walton 
has been described; prettily contrived. ct y 


but the pleasantness ever been here to see it? for it seems to be 
of the river, moun- 


tains, and mead- 
ows, about it, cannot; unless Sir Philip Sidney, er Mr. Cotton’s father were again 
alive to do tt. 


some title here; for I am one of them, 


new built. 


Pisc. Yes, he saw it cut in the stone before it was set up, 
but never in the posture it now stands; for the house was 
but building when he was last here, and not raised so high 
as the arch of the door; and I am atraid he will not see it 
yet; for he has lately writ me word, he doubts his coming 
down this summer; which, I do assure you, was the worst 
news he could possibly have sent me. 

VraT. Men must sometimes mind their affairs to make 
more room for their pleasures; and ’tis odds he is as much 
displeased with the business that keeps him from you, as 
you are that he comes not. But I am the most pleased 
with this little house of anything I ever saw:+ it stands in 
a kind of peninsula too, with a delicate clear river about it. 
I dare hardly go in lest I should not like it so well within as 
without ; but, by your leave, I'll try. Why this is better 
and better: fine lights, finely wainscotted, and all exceed. 
ing neat, with a marble table, and all, in the middle! 


+ Fitzgibbon gives this pleasing information : Cotton’s Fishing-house was re- 
paired about three years ago, and is now (1838) nearly in the same state as when 
the original constructor described it, All these repairs and improvements are 
owing to the good taste of the actual owner, the Marquis of Beresford.” See 
the prefatory notice of Cotton and his writings. —Am. Fd. 
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Pisc. Enough, Sir, enough ; I have laid open to you the 
part where I can worst defend myself; and now you attack 
me there. Come, boy, set two chairs; and whilst I am 
taking a pipe of tobacco, which is always my breakfast, we 
will, if you please, talk of some other subject.* 
ViAT. None fitter then, Sir, for the time and place, than 
those instructions you promised. 


“ The following verses, extracted from a longer poem, in praise of tobacco, 
will serve to illustrate the several visits to the Fishing house. They are taken 
from Gosden’s edition of the Journey to Beresford Hall. 


““ Methinks I see Charles Cotton and his friend, 

The modest Walton, from Augusta’s town, 
Enter the Fishing-house an hour to spend, 
And by the marble table set them down. 


‘** Boy, bring me in the jug of Derby ale, 
My best tobacco, and my smoking tray ;’ 
The boy, obedient, brings the rich regale, 
And each assumes his pipe of polished clay, 


‘ Thus sung young Cotton, and his will obeyed, 
And snug the friends were seated at their ease ; 
They light their tubes without the least parade, 
And give the fragrance to the playful breeze. 


‘* Now cloud on cloud pervades the fishers’ room, 
The Moreland ale rich sparkles to the sight ; 
They draw fresh wisdom from the circling gloom, 
And deal a converse pregnant with delight. 


“* So, when our Druids inspiration sought, 
They burned the mistletoe to fume around, 
Th’ inspiring vapors gave a strength to thought, 
And yield a lore impressive and profound. 


““ Methinks ‘I see them with the mental eye, 
I hear their lessons with attentive ear, 
Of carly fishing with the summer fly, 
And many a pleasing tale to anglers dear.” 
Am, Ld. 
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Pisc. I begin to doubt, by something I discover in you, 
whether I am able to instruct you or no; though, if you are 
really a stranger to our clear northern rivers, I still think I 
can, and, therefore, since it is yet too early in the morning 
at this time of the year, to-day being but the seventh of 
March, to cast a fly upon the water, if you will direct me 
what kind of fishing for a trout I shall read you a lecture on, 
I am willing and ready to obey you. 

V1aT. Why, Sir, if you will so far oblige me, and that it 
may not be too troublesome to you, I would entreat you 
would run through the whole body of it; and I will not 
conceal from you that I am so far in love with you, your 
courtesy, and pretty Moreland seat, as to resolve to stay 
with you long enough by intervals, for I will not oppress 
you, to hear all you can say upon that subject. 

Pisc. You cannot oblige me more than by such a promise; 
and therefore, without more ceremony, I will begin to tell 
you that my father Walton having read to you before, it 
would look like a presumption in me, and peradventure 
would do so in any other man, to pretend to give lessons for 
angling after him, who, I do really believe, understands as 
much of it, at least, as any man in England; did I not pre- 
acquaint you, that I am not tempted to it by any vain 
opinion of myself, that I am able to give you better direc- 
tions; but having from my childhood pursued the recreation 
of angling in very clear rivers, truly I think by much, some 
of them at least, the clearest in this kingdom, and the man- 
ner of angling here with us, by reason of that exceeding 
clearness, being something different from the method com- 
monly used in others, which, by being not near so bright, 
admit of stronger tackle, and allow a nearer approach to the 
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stream; I may, peradventure, give you some instructions 
that may be of use even in your own rivers, and shall bring 
you acquainted with more flies, and show you how to make 
them, and with what dubbing too, than he has taken notice 
of in his Complete Angler.* 

Vi1aT. I beseech you, Sir, do: and if you will lend me 
your steel, I will light a pipe the while; for that is com. 
monly my breakfast in a morning, too.+ 


* Part I., Chap. 5. 

+ It is not wise to venture out in the morning with an empty stomach, which 
renders the system peculiarly liable to any malaria that may be prevalent ; be- 
sides, an empty stomach makes a light brain, and the angler needs all the cool- 
ness of judgment he can command. It is far better to rise even earlier than our 
father Walton, that, having fortified ourselves against the cravings of appetite 
which the angler’s pursuits give him, for (as the Berners’ Treatyse says) ‘‘ the 
swete ayre of the swete savoure of the meede flowers makyth us hungry,” we 
may not be forced to turn from the side of the stream until the golden opportu- 
nities of the morning are all well used.—Am. Ed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ISCATOR. Why, then, Sir, to begin methodically, as a 
p master in any art should do; and | will not deny but 
that I think myself a master in this: I shall divide angling 
for Trout or Grayling into these three ways; at the top, at 
the bottom, and in the middle: which three ways, though 
they are all of them, as I shall hereafter endeavor to make 
it appear, in some sort common to both those kinds of fish ; 
yet are they not so generally and absolutely so, but that 
they will necessarily require a distinction, which in due 
place I will also give you. 

That which we call angling at the top is with a fly; at the 
bottom, with a ground-bait; in the middle, with a minnow 
or ground-bait. 

Angling at the top is of two sorts; with a quick fly, or 
with an artificial fly. 

That we call angling at the bottom is also of two sorts; 
by the hand, or with a cork or float. 

That we call angling in the middle is also of two sorts; 
with a minnow for a trout, or with a ground-bait for a gray- 
ling. 

Of all which several sorts of angling, I will, if you can 
have the patience to hear me, give you the best account I 
can. 

VIAT. The trouble will be yours, and mine the pleasure 
and the obligation; I beseech you therefore to proceed. 

Pisc. Why then, first of fly-fishing. 
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CHAPTER V, 
Of Fly-fishing. 


ISCATOR. Fly-fishing, or fishing at the top is, as I said 
P before, of two sorts; with a natural and living fly, or 
with an artificial and made fly. 

First then, of the natural fly; of which we generally use 
but two sorts, and those but in the two months of May and 
June only, namely, the green-drake, and the stone-fly ; 
though I have made use of a third that way, called the cam- 
let fly, with very good success for grayling ; but never saw it 
angled with by any other after this manner, my master only 
excepted, who died many years ago, and was one of the best 
anglers that I ever knew. 

These are to be angled with, with a short line, not much 
more than half the length of your rod, if the air be still; or 
with a longer, very near or all out as long as your rod, if you 
have any wind to carry it from you. And this way of fish- 
ing we call daping, dabbing, or dibbing,* wherein you are 
always to have your line flying before you up or down the 
river as the wind serves, and to angle as near as you can to 
the bank of the same side whereon you stand ; though where 
you see a fish rise near you, you may guide your quick fly 
over him, whether in the middle or on the contrary side ; and 
if you are pretty well out of sight, either by kneeling, or the 


*See chap. vii., May 11, directions how to bait with the green-drake 
fly. 
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interposition of a bank or bush, you may almost be sure to 
raise, and take him too, if it be presently done; the fish will 
otherwise peradventure be removed to some other place, if it 
be in the still deeps, where he is always in motion, and roving 
up and down to look for prey; though in a stream, you may 
always almost, especially if there be a good stone near, find 
him in the same place. Your line ought in this case to be 
three good hairs next the hook, both by reason you are in 
this kind of angling to expect the biggest fish, and also that 
wanting length to give him line after he is struck, you must 
be forced to tug for it ; to which I will also add, that not an 
inch of your line being to be suffered to touch the water in 
dibbing, it may be allowed to be the stronger. I should 
now give you a description of those flies, their shape and 
color, and then give you an account of their breeding, and 
withal show you how to keep and use them; but shall defer 
them to their proper place and season. 

VIAT. In earnest, Sir, you discourse very rationally of this 
affair; and I am glad to find myself mistaken in you; for in 
plain truth I did not expect so much from you. 

Pisc, Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal more than this, 
and will conceal nothing from you. But I must now come 
to the second way of angling at the top, which is with an 
artificial fly, which also I will show you how to make before 
I have done; but first shall acquaint you, that with this you 
are to angle with a line longer by a yard and a half, or some- 
times two yards, than your rod; and with both this and the 
other, in a still day in the streams, in a breeze that curls the 
water in the still deeps, where (excepting in May and June, 
that the best trouts will lie in shallow streams to watch for 
prey, and even then too) you are like to hit the best fish, 
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For the length of your rod,* you are always to be gov- 
erned by the breadth of the river you shall choose to angle 
at; and for a trout river, one of five or six yards long is 
commonly enough; and longer, though never so neatly and 
artifically made, it ought not to be, if you intend to fish at 
ease ; and if otherwise, where lies the sport ? 

Of these, the best that ever I saw are made in Yorkshire, 
which are all of one piece; that is to say, of several, six, 
eight, ten, or twelve pieces, so neatly pieced, and tied to- 
gether with fine thread below and silk above, as to make it 
taper like a switch, and to ply with a true bent to your hand; 
and these too are light, being made of fir-wood, for two or 
three lengths nearest to the hand, and of other wood nearer 
to the top, that a man might very easily manage the longest 
of them that ever I saw, with one hand: and these, when 
you have given over angling for a season, being taken to 
pieces, and laid up in some dry place, may afterwards be set 
together again in their former postures, and will be as 
straight, sound, and good as the first hour they were made; 
and being laid in oil and color, according to your master 
Walton's direction, will last many years.+ 

The length of your line, to a man that knows how to 
handle his rod, and to cast it, is no manner of encumbrance, 
excepting in woody places, and in landing of a fish, which 
every one that can afford to angle for pleasure has some- 
body to do for him; and the length of line is a mighty 


* For some remarks on the construction of rods, see part i., pp. 116-17. 

+ Many good rods have been ruined by not being properly cared for during the 
winter ; and a room heated by stove or furnace, so common in this country, is a 
very bad place to lay them up in; heat being more hurtful even than damp, 
warping the wood and starting the ferules.—Am, £d, 
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advantage to the fishing at distance; and to fish fine, and far 
off, is the first and principal rule for trout-angling. 

Your line in this case should never be less, nor ever ex- 
ceed, two hairs next to the hook; for one,—though some, I 
know, will pretend to more art than their fellows,—is indeed 
too few, the least accident, with the finest hand, being suffi- 
cient to break it: but he that cannot kill a trout of twenty 
inches long with two, in a river clear of wood and weeds, as 
this and some others of ours are, deserves not the name of 
an angler. 

Now to have your whole line as it ought to be, two of the 
first lengths, nearest the hook, should be of two hairs 
a-piece; the next three lengths above them of three, the 
next three above them of four, and so of five, and six, and 
seven, to the very top: by which means your rod and tackle 
will in a manner be taper from your very hand to your 
hook; your line will fall much better and straighter, and 
cast your fly to any certain place, to which the hand and eye 
shall direct it, with less weight and violence, that would 
otherwise circle the water, and fright away the fish. 

In casting your line,* do it always before you, and so that 


* The management of the rod in casting the line, cannot be taught by book, 
though every writer on angling has attempted it, Theophilus South, who illus- 
trates his rules by diagrams, perhaps more successfully than any other ; but even 
his directions are scarcely comprehensible except by the practised angler. The 
better plan is to confess your ignorance to some expert friend, and ask him to 
teach you at the stream side. The thing to be aimed at is, a proper propulsion 
of your line by the spring of your rod, so that only the flies will fall lightly on 
the water where you wish to have them. To do this, begin with a short line and 
a single, rather heavy, fly. Manage the rod by grasping it firmly a little above 
the reel, and giving it motion not by exerting the whole arm, but the hand and 
wrist only. For the first cast, hold the fly between the finger and thumb of your 
left hand ; turn the point of your rod to the right, and then, as you let loose the 
fly, by the sping of the rod Ict the line be thrown out to its Jull \ength behind 
you (if you do not, your fly will be snapped off like the crack of a whip) ; by alike 
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your fly may first fall upon the water, and as little of your 
line with it as possible; though if the wind be stiff, you will 
then of necessity be compelled to drown a good part of your 
line to keep your fly in the water: and in casting your fly, 
you must aim at the further or nearer bank as the wind serves 
your turn; which also will be with and against you on the 
same side, several times in an hour, as the river winds in its 
course, and you will be forced to angle up and down by 
turns accordingly ; but are to endeavor, as much as you can, 
to have the wind evermore on your back: and always be 
sure to stand as far off the bank as your length will give 
you leave, when you throw to the contrary side; though 
when the wind will not permit you so to do, and that you 
are constrained to angle on the same side whereon you 
stand, you must then stand on the very brink of the river, 


motion forward, sfring the line in the direction you wish the fly to fall, checking 
its descent in time to prevent any of the line striking the water with the fly. Then 
play the fly with a gentle tremulous motion of the hand across the current, if the 
water be swift, or in such directions as circumstances may determine, if it be 
still. When another cast is to be made (and fly-fishing requires industry), draw 
the line a little towards you so as to bend your tip, then spring it backward from 
such resistance, and repeat the operation as before. Remember that casting 
the fly, is not whipping it, though that term is sometimes inappropriately used ; 
and that the more of your arm you use, the more clumsy you will be. It is of 
course easiér to make a cast with the wind at your back ; but as that cannot 
always be, practice must teach you how to manceuvre to overcome its resistance ; 
the main thing to be learned is so to spring your rod by the wrist only, as to give 
it the due movement at the tip. 

When two flies are used, the lower (or tail, or end, or stretcher) fly should be 
the heaviest and winged (though a large hackle may be used) ; the dropper 
should be looped on the bottom line at about three feet or so from the stretcher, 
or a gut of such length as that it will play on the water. The upper fly is to be 
watched, leaving the tail fly to follow. If another fly be added, its gut, should 
of course, be proportionately longer ; but two flies are generally quite enough, if 
well managed. Palmers are used mostly as drop flies ; and the droppers should 
be light. Care should be taken to have the bottom-line of due proportions, 
(See note to p. 263.}—Am. Ed. 
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and cast your fly at the utmost length of your rod and line, 
up or down the river, as the gale serves. 

It only remains, touching your line, to inquire whether 
your two hairs, next to the hook, are better twisted or 
open;* and for that, I should declare that I think the open 
way the better, because it makes less show in the water, but 
that I have found an inconvenience, or two, or three, that 
have made me almost weary of that way; of which one is, 
that without dispute they are not so strong open as twisted ; 
another, that they are not easily to be fastened of so exact 
an equal length in the arming, that the one will not cause 
the other to bag, by which means a man has but one hair 
upon the matter to trust to; and the last is, that these loose 
flying hairs are not only more apt to catch upon every twig 


* This is clearly a slip of the pen; he means ‘“‘ better twisted than open.” 
The inconveniences here spoken of as attending the use of hair-snoods (or snells, 
as the American angler calls the short line on which the hook is bent), are now 
generally avoided by the substitution of silk-worm gut. Saunders, in his Com- 
plete Fisherman, 1724, is the first to make mention of this material, now so 
essential to the angler’s outfit. The passage, which occurs p. gI-2, is so inter- 
esting that I transcribe it: ‘‘ The Széss and the J/i/anese, and the inhabitants of 
the more mountainous parts of Italy, are esteemed the greatest artists at trout 
fishing, perhaps in the world ; and it is not unlikely it may be occasioned by the 
many fine trout rivers which they have among the A/s, and falling from these 
mountains either into the Po on the south, the Rhine on the north, or the Rhone 
on the west sides of that country. These, they tell us, make a fine and exceed- 
ing strong hair or line, resembling a single hair, which is drawn from the bowels 
of the silk-worms, the glutinous substance of which is such, that like the cat’s 
gut which makes strings for the viol and violin, of an unaccountable strength, so 
this will be so strong, as nothing of so small a size can equal it in nature ; for it 
is rather smaller than the single hair ordinarily used in fishing, and strong as 
the catgut itself ; so that with these lines, they secure the strongest fish in those 
rivers where they have some trouts very large, as well as other fish. I have 
seen an imitation of these worm-gut lines in Zng/and, and indifferent strong too, 
but not like those I have mentioned, in /fa/y; yet these will hold a fish of a 
good size too, if she be not too violent, and does not nimbly harness herself 
among weeds and roots of trees, where she cannot be pulled out.” 
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or bent they meet with, but moreover the hook, in falling 
upon the water, will very often rebound, and fly back be- 
twixt the hairs, and there stick, which, in a rough water 
especially, is not presently to be discerned by the angler, so 
as the point of the hook shall stand reversed ; by which 
means your fly swims backward, and makes a much greater 
circle in the water, and, till taken home to you and set right, 
will never raise any fish; or if it should, I am sure, but by a 
very extraordinary chance, can hit none. 

Having done with both these ways of fishing at the top, 
the length of your rod, and line and all, I am next to teach 
you how to make a fly; and afterwards, of what dubbing 
you are to make the several flies I shall hereafter name to 
you. 

In making a fly, then, which is not a hackle or palmer-fly * 


The silk-worm gut is brought to us from Spain, Italy, or China (for a full de- 
scription, see Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports); some experiments in its 
manufacture have been made in New Jersey, but not with desirable success. It is 
distinguished, according to its thickness, into salmon gut and trout gut. The sal- 
mon gut, when best, is as thick as a large pin, and (the part fit for use) nearly a 
foot anda half long. The trout gut is of the thickness of sewing silk, and finer, and 
from nine to fifteen or sixteen inches long. The salmon gut should be used in 
our lake fishing. Great pains should be taken in the selection of gut, and, after 
a hank is purchased, it is far better to reject whatever strands show any defi- 
ciency, thaf to run risk of greater loss and vexation. Gut, to be good, should be 
round and smooth, and hard. The best test is to draw it through the teeth, and 
then try its strength by the pocket weighing machine which every well-furnished 
angler carries about him. Gut should be thoroughly wet, before an attempt is 
made to bend it into a knot, as more fish are lost from the gut cutting itself, 
which it will do if such precaution is not used, than from its breaking. The 
same care should be had, on coming to the water side, before a cast is made. 
Not only the snood, but the bottom line (4 mericanice, leader) should be of gut, 
from six to nine feet of which are sufficient. Gut is apt to fray, which may be 
partially prevented by waxing it. 

The Manilla grass was, as is sometimes now used in place of gut, but it is not 
trustworthy, being too liable to rot, especially in fresh water.—Am, Ed. 

* See Notes on Chapter VII. 
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(for of those, and their several kinds, we shall have occa- 
sion to speak every month in the year), you are first to hold 
your hook fast betwixt the forefinger and thumb of your left 
hand, with the back of the shank upwards, and the point 
towards your finger’s end; and then take a strong small 
silk, of the color of the fly you intend to make, wax it well 
with wax of the same color too (to which end you are 
always, by the way, to have wax of all colors about you), 
and draw it betwixt your finger and thumb to the head of 
the shank, and then whip it twice or thrice about the bare 
hook, which you must know is done, both to prevent slip- 
ping, and also that the shank of the hook may not cut 
the hairs of your towght,* which sometimes it will other- 
wise do: which, being done, take your line and draw it like- 
wise betwixt your finger and thumb, holding the hook so 
fast, as only to suffer it to pass by, until you have the knot 
of your towght almost to the middle of the shank of your 
hook, on the inside of it; then whip your silk twice or thrice 
about both hook and line, as hard as the strength of the silk 
will permit; which, being done, strip the feather for the 
wings proportionable to the bigness of your fly, placing that 
side downwards, which grew uppermost before, upon the 
back of the hook, leaving so much only as to serve for the 
length of the wing of the point of the plume, lying reversed 
from the end of the shank upwards; then whip your silk 
twice or thrice about the root end of the feather, hook, and 
towght; which being done, clip off the root end of the 

* Towght was probably a provincial word for the snood, snell, or hook-line, 
as I do not remember seeing it except in Cotton. It is evidently from the verb 
to cow (Saxon teogan, German siehen, French touer), or draw along, and signi- 


fies, that which is drawn, Taut or tight, is probably the same word used 
adjectively.— Am. £d, 
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feather close by the arming, and then whip the silk fast and 
firm about the hook and towght, until you come to the bend 
of the hook, but not further, as you do at London, and so 
make a very unhandsome, and, in plain English, a very un- 
natural and shapeless fly ; which, being done, cut away the 
end of your towght, and fasten it, and then take your dub- 
bing, which is to make the body of your fly, as much as you 
think convenient, and holding it lightly with your hook 
betwixt the finger and thumb of your left hand, take your 
silk with the right, and twisting it betwixt the finger and 
thumb of that hand, the dubbing will spin itself about the 
silk, which, when it has done, whip it about the armed hook 
backward, till you come to the setting on of the wings; and 
then take the feather for the wings, and divide it equally 
into two parts, and turn them back towards the bend of the 
hook, the one on the one side and the other on the other of 
the shank, holding them fast in that posture betwixt the 
forefinger and thumb of your left hand ; which done, warp 
them so down as to stand, and slope towards the bend of 
the hook; and having warped up to the end of the shank, 
hold the fly fast betwixt the finger and thumb of your left 
hand, and then take the silk betwixt the finger and thumb 
of your right hand, and where the warping ends, pinch or 
nip it with your thumb-nail against your finger, and strip 


away the remainder of your dubbing from the silk, and then 
with the bare silk whip it once or twice about, make the 
wings to stand in due order, fasten, and cut it off; after 
which, with the point of a needle, raise up the dubbing 
gently from the warp, twitch off the superfluous hairs 
of your dubbing, leave the wings of an equal length,— 
your fly will never else swim true,—and the work is 
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done.* And this way of making a fly, which is certainly 


the best of all other, was taught me by a kinsman of mine, 
one Captain Henry Jackson, a near neighbor, an admirable 
fly-angler, by many degrees the best fly-maker that ever I 
yet met with. And now that I have told you how a fly is 
to be made, you shall presently see me make one, with 
which you may peradventure take a trout this morning, not- 


* These directions are mainly the same with those given by the best later 
works on the subject ; though every artist varies more or less in the details. 
Every angler, who has the time or any mechanical skill, should learn to make 
his own flies ; one who has neither, must be content to buy what his judgment 
approves as good, or order his flies made by a good hand ; and, notwithstanding 
the scorn which some writers affect for flies from the tackle shops, there is 
not one amateur in a hundred who can make for himself half as good as a skill- 
ful manufacturer will supply him with, if he know how to choose them. 

I subjoin another set of plain directions, according to which a very skillful 
-rother of the angle renders himself independent of all foreign aid. ‘‘ Having 
prepared your materials, place them before you, and decide upon the fly to be 
made. Straighten the gut, if crooked, with a piece of India rubber. Select a 
thread of silk of the appropriate color, and wax it with shoe-maker’s wax. Take, 
then, the hook in your left hand, the shank pointing towards the right ; having 
made a few turns of the silk round the hook, lay on the gut, and bind it fast, 
winding it towards your left hand ; then lay on the dubbing, the hackle and gilt 
(if needed), taking a separate turn around each to fasten their ends. You have 
now the hook fastened to the gut, and the materials for a fly fastened to the tail 
end of the fly that is to be, but not yet wound ; then carefully wind the worsted 
(or mohair, which is better, as the worsted becomes swollen and heavy with wet), 
and fasten it at the head of the fly ; wind the gilt and fasten it in the same way ; 
wind the hackle between the turns of the gilt, and fasten it by taking a turn of 
the silk about the hook. Then take the feathers designed for the wings, and 
put on the left first, making a turn with the silk to hold it on ; put on the right 
wing in the same way. Having made a turn or two to hold it, carefully bring 
the left wing forward, and pass the silk around the hook behind and under the 
wing ; do the same with the right wing. Then nicely tie the fly at the head. 
Lay the silk across the head of the fly, leaving several inches slack, and, taking 
up the slack, wind it twice around the head of the fly, pulling the gut through 
so as to draw the silk up ; then holding the end of the silk, draw up the slack 
tight, and the fly is tied. Trim it, and the fly is ready for use.” My friend 
adds: ‘‘ It is doubtful if-one can dress a fly properly from written directions, 
but when once the process has been seen, it will not be easily forgotten.” This 
advantage Viator enjoyed, as we learn from the next chapter.—Am. Ed. 
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withstanding the unlikeliness of the day; for it is now nine 
of the clock, and fish will begin to rise, if they will rise to- 
day: I will walk along by you, and look on; and after din- 
ner I will proceed in my lecture of fly-fishing. 

ViaT. I confess I long to be at the river: and yet I could 
sit here all day to hear you; but some of the one, and 
some of the other, will do well: and I have a mighty ambi- 
tion to take a trout in your river Dove. 

Pisc. I warrant you shall: I would not for more than I 
will speak of but you should, seeing I have so extolled my 
river to you: nay, I will keep you here a month, but you 
shall have one day of sport before you go. 

VIAT. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable that Way ; 
for in good earnest, if business would give me leave, and 
that it were fit, I could find in my heart to stay with you 
for ever. 


Pisc. I thank you, Sir, for that kind expression: and now 
let me look out my things to make this fly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ISCATOR. Boy, come, give me my dubbing-bag here 
, presently; and now, Sir, since I find you so honest a 
man, I will make no scruple to lay open my treasure before 
you. 

VIAT. Did ever any one see the like! what a heap of 
trumpery is here! certainly never an angler in Europe has 
his shop half so well furnished as you have.* 


* Ronald curtly says of the materials for fly-making: ‘‘ The dubbing-bag 
should contain everything in the world.” Gay, in his Rural Sports is more 
poetically explicit : 


“‘ To frame the little animal, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride ; 
Let nature guide thee. Sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require ; 
The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail. 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing insect proper wings : 
Silks of all colors must their aid impart, 
And every fur promote the fisher’s art.” 


Bowlker’s list is as follows: ‘‘ The fur of seals, moles, and water-rats ; black, 
blue, purple, white, and violet goat’s hair, commonly called mohair; camlets of 
every color; furs from the neck and ears of hares; also, hackle feathers from 
the neck and ears of cocks, red, dun, yellowish, white, and black. For the 
wings of flies, feathers from the neck, breast, and wings of the wild mallard, 
partridge, and pheasant ; also the wings of the blackbird, brown hen, starling, 
jay, land-rail, swallow, thrush, field-fare, and water-coot ; with peacock’s and 
ostrich’s herl. Provide, also, marking-silk of all colors : gold and silver platted 
wire or twist, a sharp knife, hooks of every size, a needle, and a pair of sharp- 
pointed scissors.” 

Monkey’s fur, because of its resistance of water should have been added to 
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Pisc. You, perhaps, may think now, that I rake together 
this trumpery, as you call it, for show only; to the end that 
such as see it, which are not many I assure you, may think 
me a great master in the art of angling; but, let me tell 
you, here are some colors, as contemptible as they seem 


the above list, and that of the green Demerara monkey is particularly prized. 
The dubbing (the body of the fly) should never, when it is possible to avoid it, 
be made of wool, which becomes heavy when wet, but of mohair which resists 
the water and preserves its color. ‘‘A rich dun dubbing may be procured by 
combing, with a fine-toothed comb, the back of a lead-colored grey-hound. 
Hog’s fur, which grows between the roots of the bristles, dyed of various colors, 
bear's fur, fox’s fur, fur got off the belly of a hedge-hog, the light yellow fur 
from the martin’s neck, are all useful as dubbing. Dubbings of various hues 
and of excellent quality, resisting the water well, and not losing their color when 
in it, are to be found in tan-yards among the hairs that fall off the skins, and 
likewise among pieces of plaster that are stripped from old walls or ceilings. 
Lime not only changes the original color of hair, but adds to its capability of 
withstanding water. The brighter and finer the gold and silver twist used in 
ribbing flies, the better. The scarcest and best hackles are duns of all shades, 
particularly those which have the clearest different shades of blue ; furnace- 
hackles of a red color, with a black streak along the stem up the middle of the 
feather ; red hackles, light and dark ginger, black and grizzled hackles. Hackles 
are got inthe greatest perfection from off the upper part of the necks of full- 
grown cocks, where they grow from half an inch to two inches long. When 
dun hackles cannot be procured from cocks, you must use those from dun hens ; 
but they are, from the softness of their fibre, less capable of resisting water so 
well as those from the male bird. The best time for plucking dun birds is in 
the middle of winter, for, as Mr. Bainbridge observes, ‘the feathers are then 
perfect, and free from that disagreeable matter which at other times is generally 
found in the pen-part of the feather.’ Dun hackles when plucked in March, and 
exposed to the action of the sun’s heat, assume a fine yellow tinge, and become 
that useful feather called the yellow dun. Excellent hackles may be got from off 
the back of the grouse, the tail of the common wren, the breast and back of the 
partridge, the outside part, nearest the body, of the golden plover’s wing, the inside 
of the snipe’s wing,” &c.— Shipley and Fitzgibbon. In aword, the fly-maker will 
seize upon everything that may by any possibility be of use. The angler should 
be provided with two pocket-books, the one for his flies, the leaves of which are of 
parchment, with pieces of cork at the corners to keep them wide enough apart 
to prevent the flies from being bruised ; the other so arranged as to contain the 
materials for fly-making in different divisions. These books should be stitched 
net glued together, as, in the latter case, they will be ruined by being wetted, 
They can be bought at the tackle shops.—Am. Ed. 
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here, that are very hard to be got; and scarce any one of 
them which, if it should be lost, I should not miss, and be 
concerned about the loss of it too, once in the year. But 
look you, Sir, amongst all these I will choose out of these 
two colors only, of which this is bear’s hair, this darker, no 
great matter what; but | am sure | have killed a great deal 
of fish with it; and with one or both of these you shall take 
trout or grayling this very day, notwithstanding all disad- 
vantages, or my art shall fail me. 

VIAT. You promise comfortably, and I have a great deal 
of reason to believe everything you say; but I wish the fly 
were made, that we were at it. 

Pisc. That will not be long in doing: and pray observe 
then. You see first how I hold my hook, and thus I begin. 
Look you, here are my first two or three whips about the 
bare hook; thus I join hook and line; thus I put on my 
wings; thus I twirl and lap on my dubbing; thus I work it 
up towards the head; thus I part my wings; thus I nip my 
superfluous dubbing from my silk; thus fasten; thus trim 
and adjust my fly; and there’s a fly made; and now how do 
you like it? 

VIAT. In earnest, admirably well, and it perfectly resem- 
bles a fly ; but we about London make the bodies of our flies 
both much bigger and longer, so long as even almost to the 
very beard of the hook. 

Pisc. I know it very well, and had one of those flies given 
me by an honest gentleman, who came with my father Wal- 
ton to give me a visit; which, to tell you the truth, I hung 
in my parlor window to laugh at: but, Sir, you know the 
proverb, “ They who go to Rome, must do as they at Rome 
do;” and believe me you must here make your flies after 
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this fashion, or you will take no fish. Come, I will look you 
out a line, and you shall put it on, and try it. There, Sir, 
now I| think you are fitted ; and now beyond the further end 
of the walk you shall begin; I see at that bend of the water 
above, the air crisps the water a little; knit your line first 
here, and then go up thither, and see what you can do. 

VIAT. Did you see that, Sir? 

Pisc. Yes, I saw the fish, and he saw you too, which made 
him turn short: you must fish further off, if you intend to 
have any sport here; this is no New-River, let me tell you. 
That was a good trout, believe me; did you touch him? 

VIAT. No, I would I had; we would not have parted so. 
Look you, there was another; this is an excellent fly. 

Pisc. That fly, I am sure, would kill fish, if the day were 
right; but they only chew at it, I see, and will not take it.* 
Come, Sir, let us return back to the fishing-house ; this still 
water, I see, will not do our business to-day : you shall now, 
if you please, make a fly yourself, and try what you can do 
in the streams with that; and I know a trout taken with a 
fly of your own making, will please you better than twenty 
with one of mine. Give me that bag again, Sirrah: look 
you, Sir, here is a hook, towght, silk, and a feather for the 
wings; be doing with those, and I will look you out a dub- 
bing that I think will do. 

VIAT. This is a very little hook. 

Pisc. That may serve to inform you, that it is for a very 
little fly, and you must make your wings accordingly ; for as 
the case stands, it must be a little fly, and a very little one 


* When a fish is thus observed to play, as it were, with the fly, I think he is 
probably doubtful of its smell ; and I have often succeeded in making them bite 
in such cases, by putting a cadis bait, or other insect on the fly hook. — Rennie, 
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too, that must do your business. Well said! believe me you 
shift your fingers very handsomely; I doubt I have taken 
upon me to teach my master. So here’s your dubbing now. 

VIAT. This dubbing is very black. 

Pisc. It appears so in hand; but step to the door and hold 
it up betwixt your eye and the sun, and it will appear a 
shining red: let me tell you, never a man in England can 
discern the true color of a dubbing any way but that, and 
therefore choose always to make your flies on such a bright 
sunshine day as this, which also you may the better do, be- 
cause it is worth nothing to fish in: here, put it on, and be 
sure to make the body of your fly as slender as you can. 
Very good! Upon my word you have made a marvellous 
handsome fly. 

VIAT. I am very glad to hear it; it is the first that ever I 
made of this kind in my life. 

Pisc. Away, away! you are a doctor at it: but I will not 
commend you too much, lest I make you proud. Come, put 
it on, and you shall now go downward to some streams be- 
twixt the rocks below the little foot-bridge you see there, 
and try your fortune. Take heed of slipping into the water 
as you follow me under this rock: so, now you are over, and 
now throw in.* 

VIAT. This is a fine stream indeed. There’s one! I have 
him. 

Pisc. And a precious catch you have of him; pull him 


* Mr. Bagster, who visited the spot in the summer of 1814, for the purpose of 
identifying the scenery, and who went séep by step over the ground which is the 
scene of the dialogue, says, that ‘‘ the undeviating accuracy of the delineation is 
very striking ; but at this spot an alteration was made a few years since by cut- 
ting away part of the rock and removing the bridge, the site of which is still 
marked by fragments of stone.” 
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out! I see you havea tender hand: this is a diminutive gen- 
tleman ; e’en throw him in again, and let him grow till he be 


more worthy your anger. 

VIAT. Pardon me, Sir; all’s fish that comes to the hook 
with me now. Another! | 

Pisc. And of the same standing. 

VIAT. I see I shall have good sport now; another! and a 
grayling. Why you have fish here at will. 

Pisc. Come, come, cross the bridge, and go down the 
other side lower, where you will find finer streams, and bet- 
ter sport, I hope, than this. Look you, Sir, here’s a fine 
stream now; you have length enough, stand a little further 
off, let me entreat you, and do but fish this stream like an 
artist, and peradventure a good fish may fall to your share. 
How now! what! is all gone? 

VIAT. No, I but touched him: but that was a fish worth 
taking. 

Pisc. Why now, let me tell you, you lost that fish by your 
own fault, and through your own eagerness and haste; for 
you are never to offer to strike a good fish, if he do not 
strike himself, till first you see him turn his head after he 
has taken your fly, and then you can never strain your tackle 
in the striking, if you strike with any manner of modera- 
tion.* Come, throw in once again, and fish me this stream 


* Every candid fly-fisher will confess, that in nine cases out of ten, the trout 
hooks himself ; and in rough, sometimes in smooth though dark water, the first 
notice you have of his spring is his weight on the line. Many a fish is lost by 
vain attempts at striking, which compel you to bring the line home for another 
cast, when a few inches more play would have done the business. Cotton’s 
directions are, therefore, excellent. Better not strike at all, unless you are sure, 
and then strike easily by a turn of the wrist alone. In fishing far and fine, 
which is the surest way, especially in clear, still waters, it is not easy to see the 
fish, and you must be guided by the disturbance he makes of the surface. After 


PART II.—F 
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by inches; for I assure you here are very good fish; both 
trout and grayling lie here; and at that great stone on the 
other side, it is ten to one a good trout gives you the 
meeting. 

ViaT. I have him now, but he is gone down towards the 
bottom: I cannot see what he is, yet he should be a good 
fish by his weight ; but he makes no great stir. 

Pisc. Why then, by what you say, I dare venture to as- 
sure you it is a grayling, who is one of the deadest-hearted 
fishes in the world, and the bigger he is, the more easily 
taken. Look you, now you see him plain; I told you what 
he was: bring hither that landing-net, boy: and now, Sir, he 
is your own; and believe me a good one, sixteen inches long, 
I warrant him: I have taken none such this year. 

ViaT. I never saw a grayling before look so black. 

Pisc. Did you not? why then let me tell you, that you 
never saw one before in right season: for then a grayling is 
very black about his head, gills, and down his back, and has 
his belly of a dark grey, dappled with black spots, as you see 
this is; and I am apt to conclude, that from thence he de- 
rives his name of umber. Though I must tell you, this fish 


he has risen, cast your fly a little above the place where he showed himself, as a 
trout almost always heads up stream, and his spring will send him in that direc- 
tion; then cast in different directions around him. If he be large enough to 
give you trouble (pleasant trouble !), get your rod in a perpendicular position as 
soon as possible ; for then you have more power in playing him with it. Be 
sure, however, never to slack your line, or he may snap it and be off ; neither 
grasp your line to draw him by it, nor attempt to basket him while you are 
standing in the water; but as soon as he is sufficiently exhausted, lead him to a 
shallow, and nab him so, that if he falls, it may not be into the water. If the 
fish be too small, such pains are unnecessary ; or if you have a landing net, and 
do not use it until he is sufficiently subdued, you may secure him more easily. 
A trout may also be more readily killed by leading him down stream, or, if there 
be no current, hither and yonder, as so the water will rush into his open mouth 
and drown him.—Am, £d. 
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is past his prime, and begins to decline, and was in better 
season at Christmas than he is now. But move on, for it 
grows towards dinner-time; and there is a very great and 
fine stream below, under that rock, that fills the deepest 
pond in all the river, where you are almost sure of a good 
fish. 

VIAT. Let him come, I'll try a fall with him: but I had 
thought, that the grayling had been always in season with 
the trout, and had come in and gone out without him.* 

Pisc. Oh no! assure yourself a grayling is a winter fish; 
but such a one as would deceive any but such as know him 
very well indeed ; for his flesh, even in his worst season, is so 
firm, and will so easily calver, that in plain truth he is very 
good meat at all times; but in his perfect season, which by 
the way, none but an Over-grown grayling will ever be, I 
think him so good a fish, as to be little inferjor to the best 
trout that ever I tasted in my life. 

VIAT. Here’s another skip-jack, and I have raised five or 
six more at least whilst you were speaking. Well, go thy 
way, little Dove: thou art the finest river that ever I saw, 
and the fullest of fish. Indeed, Sir, I like it so well, that I 
am afraid you will be troubled with me once a year, so long 
as we two live. 

Pisc. I am afraid I shall not, Sir: but were you once here 
a May or a June, if good sport would tempt you, I should 
then expect you would sometimes see me: for you would 
then say it were a fine river indeed, if you had once seen the 
sport at the height. 


* For a description of the grayling, see the notes to Chap. VI. of the first 
part, in the text of which Walton, less informed than Cotton, differs from him 
as to the season of the fish.—Am, Ed. 
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VIAT. Which I will do, if I live, and that you please to 
give me leave. There was one,—and there another. 

Pisc. And all this in a strange river, and with a fly of 
your own making! why, what a dangerous man are you! 

Vi1AT. Aye, Sir, but who taught me? and as Damecetas 
says by his man Dorus, so you may say by me, 


.... Lf my man such praises have, 
What then have J, that taught the knave ?* 


But what have we got here, a rock springing up in the 
middle of the river? this is one of the oddest sights that 
ever I saw. 

Pisc. Why, Sir, from that pike, that you see standing up 

aon there distant from the rock, this is called Pike- 

2s a rock, 
in the fashionof Pool,* and young Mr. Izaak Walton was so 


aspire-stepl, leased with it, as to draw it in landscape in 
and almost as 


big. Itstandsin black and white, in a blank book I have at 


the midst of the home, as he has done several prospects of my 
river Dove, and . ' , 
not far from house also, which I keep for a memorial of his 


Mr. Cotton's favor, and will show you, when we come up to 
house, below 


which place this dinner. 

delicate river takes a swift career betwixt many mighty rocks, much higher and 
bigger than St. Paul's Church before’twas burnt. And this Dove being opposed 
by one of the highest of them, has at last forced itself a way through it; and, aster 
a mile’s concealment, appears again with more glory and beauty than before that 
opposition, running through the most pleasant valleys and most Sruitful meadows 
that this nation can justly boast of. 


VIAT. Has young master Izaak Walton been here too ? 
Pisc. Yes, marry has he, Sir, and that again and again too, 
and in France since, and at Rome, and at Venice, and I 


* From Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Book i., which reads, 


“ For if my man must praises have, 
What then must I, that keep the knave ?” 
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can't tell where;* but I intend to ask him a great many 
hard questions so soon as I can see him, which will be, God 
willing, next month. In the meantime, Sir, to come to this 
fine stream at the head of this great pool, you must venture 
over these slippery, cobbling stones: believe me, Sir, there 
you were nimble, or else you had been down ; but now you 
are got over, look to yourself; for on my word, if a fish rise 
here he is like to be sucha one as will endanger your tackle. 
How now? 

ViaT. I think you have such command here over the 
fishes, that you can raise them by your word, as they say 
conjurers can do spirits, and afterward make them do what 
you bid them; for here’s a trout has taken my fly: I had 
rather have lost a crown. What luck’s this! he was a lovely 
fish, and turned up a side like a salmon. 

Pisc. O, Sir, this is a war where you sometimes win, and 
must sometimes expect to lose. Never concern yourself for 
the loss of your fly; for ten to one I teach you to makea 
better. Who's that calls ? 

SERV. Sir, will it please you to come to dinner? 

Pisc. We come. You hear, Sir, we are called; and now 
take your choice whether we will climb this steep hill be- 
fore you, from the top of which you will go directly into 


-_ 


* Some account of this amiable man, who inherited his father’s piety, anda 
measure of his talents, has been given in the Bib. Preface. He accompanied 
his uncle, Bishop Ken, to Rome, in the year of the great Papal Jubilee, 1675, 
from which journey, according to the text, he must have returned the next year, 
His skill as an artist was considerable, and Bowles (Zife of Ken) says that an in- 
teresting specimen of it is preserved by his relation Dr. Hawes, which is nothing 
less than a portrait in crayons of his venerable father. His face, as we see it in 
a portrait among the additional plates to Pickering’s great edition of Walton, 
is of singular beauty, giving evidence of refinement and goodness.-—Am. 


Ed. 
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the house, or back again over these stepping-stones, and 
about by the bridge. 

VIAT. Nay, sure, the nearest way is best; at least my 
stomach tells me so; and I am now so well acquainted with 
your rocks, that I fear them not. 

Pisc. Come, then, follow me; and so soon as we have 
dined, we will down again to the little house, where I will 
begin at the place I left off about fly-fishing, and read you 
another lecture; for I have a great deal more to say upon 
that subject. 

ViAT. The more the better: I could never have met with 
a more obliging master, my first excepted; nor such sport 
can all the rivers about London ever afford as is to be found 
in this pretty river. 

Pisc. You deserve to have better, both because I see you 
are willing to take pains, and for liking this little so well; 


and better I hope to show you before we part. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IATOR. Come, Sir, having now well dined, and being 

\ again set in your little house, I will now challenge your 
promise, and entreat you to proceed in your instruction for 
fly-fishing ; which, that you may be the better encouraged 
to do, I will assure you that I have not lost, I think, one 
syllable of what you have told me; but very well retain all 
your directions both for the rod, line, and making a fly, and 
now desire an account of the flies themselves. 
* Pisc. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, and shall have 
the whole afternoon to do it in, if nobody come to interrupt 
us; for you must know, besides the unfitness of the day, 
that the afternoons, so early in March, signify very little to 
angling with a fly, though with a minnow or a worm some- 
thing might, I confess, be done. 

To begin then where I left off: my father Walton tells us 
but of twelve artificial flies to angle with at the top, and 
gives their names; of which some are common with us 
here; and I think I-guess at most of them by his descrip- 
tion, and I believe they all breed and are taken in our rivers, 
though we do not make them either of the same dubbing or 
fashion. And it may be in the rivers about London, which 
I presume he has most frequented, and where it is likely he 
has done most execution, there is not much notice taken of 
many more: but we are acquainted with several others here, 


though perhaps I may reckon some of his by other names 
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too; but if I do, I shall make you amends by an addition to 
his catalogue. And although the fore-named great master 
in the art of angling, for so in truth he is, tells you that no 
man should in honesty catch a trout till the middle of 
March; yet I hope he will give a man leave sooner to take 
a grayling, which, as I toid you, is in the dead months in 
his best season; and do assure you, which I remember by a 
very remarkable token, I did once take upon the sixth day 
of December one, and only one, of the biggest graylings, 
and the best in season, that everI yet saw or tasted; and do 
usually take trouts too, and with a fly, not only before the 
middle of this month, but almost every year in February,* 
unless it be a very ill spring, indeed; and have sometimes 
in January, so early as New-year’s-tide, and in frost and 
snow, taken grayling in a warm sun-shine day for an hour 
or two about noon; and to fish for him with a grub it is 
then the best time of all. 

I shall therefore begin my fly-fishing with that month,+— 
though I confess very few begin so soon, and that such as 


* Chap. vi. of the first part. 

+ As has been before stated, the anglers of our day are divided into two 
schools, which may be conveniently distinguished as the routine and the non- 
imitation. The former hold that the trout should be angled for only with a 
nice imitation of the natural flies in season at the time, and that, therefore, the 
flies seen on the water, or found in the belly of the fish, are to be carefully imi- 
tated. To this school belong the older writers, from Venables down, and Taylor, 
Blaine, Hansard, South, Shipley, and Fitzgibbon, &c., &e. The non-imitation 
school (which reckons among its adherents Rennie, Professor Wilson, Fisher, of 
the Angler’s Souvenir, &c., &c.), hold that no fly can be made so as to imitate 
nature well enough to warrant us in believing that the fish takes it for the natu- 
ral fly ; and, therefore, little reference is to be had to the fly upon which the 
trout are feeding at the time. ‘‘ The fish,” says Professor Rennie (4 /phadet of 
Angling), ‘‘ appear to seize upon an artificial fly, because, when drawn along the 
water, it has the appearance of being a living insect, whose species is quite un- 
important, as all insects are equally welcome. The aim of the angler, accord- 
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are so fond of the sport, as to embrace al] opportunities, can 
rarely in that month find a day fit for their purpose,—and 
tell you, that upon my knowledge these flies in a warm sun, 
for an hour or two in the day, are certainly taken. 


JANUARY. 


1. A red brown, with wings of the male of a mallard 
almost white: the dubbing of the tail of a black long-coated 
cur, such as they commonly make muffs of - for the hair on 
the tail of such a dog dyes and turns to a red brown, but the 
hair of a smooth-coated dog of the same color will not do 
because it will not dye, but retains its natural color; and this 
fly is taken in a warm sun, this whole month through. 

» 2. There is also a very little bright dun gnat, as little as 
can possibly be made, so little as never to be fished with, 
with above one hair next the hook; and this is to be made 
of a mixed dubbing of martin’s fur, and the white of a hare’s 
scut, with a very white and small wing; and it is no great 


ingly, ought to be to have his artificial fly calculated, by its form and colors, ¢o 
attract the notice of the fish, in which case he has a much greater chance of suc- 
cess than by making the greatest efforts to imitate any particular species of fly.” 
Fisher (Angler's Souvenir) remarks, in the same strain: ‘‘ Wherever fly-fishing 
is practised—in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, and 
America—it has been ascertained, from experience, that the best flies are those 
which are not shaped professedly in imitation of any particular living insect. Red, 
black, and brown hackles, and flies of the bittern’s, mallard’s, partridge’s, wood- 
cock’s, grouse’s, bald-coot’s, martin’s, or blue hen’s feathers, with dubbing of 
brown, yellow, or orange, occasionally blended, and hackles, red, brown, or 
black, under the wings, are the most useful flies that an angler can use in daylight, 
on any stream, all the year through. For night-fishing in lakes, or long still ponds, 
no fly is better than a white hackle. The directions given in books to beat the 
bushes by the side of the stream, to see what kind of fly is in the water, and to 
open a fish’s stomach to see what kind of fly the fish has been feeding on, are 
not deserving the least attention. The angler must be guided in his selection 
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matter how fine you fish, for nothing will rise in this month 
but a grayling; and of them I never, at this season, saw any 
taken with a fly of above a foot long in my life ; but of little 


of flies by the state of the water—whether clear or dull, smooth or ruffled by a 
breeze ; and also by the state of the weather, as it may be cloudy or bright. 
When the water is clear, and the day rather bright, small flies and hackles of a 
dark shade are most likely to prove successful, if used with a fine line and 
thrown by a delicate hand; but then it is only before eight in the morning and 
after six in the evening, from June to August, that the fish may be expected to 
rise. When the water, in such weather, is ruffled by a fresh breeze, larger 
hackles and flies of the same color may be used. When the water is clearing 
after rain, a red hackle, and a fly with a body of orange-colored mohair, dappled 
wings of a mallard or pea-fowl’s feather, with a reddish brown hackle under 
them, are likely to tempt trout, at any time of day, from March to October. 
The old doctrine of a different assortment of flies for each month in the year is 
now deservedly exploded, for it is well known to practical anglers, who never 
read a book on the subject, and whose judgment is not biased by groundless 
theories, that the same flies with which they catch the most fish in April will 
generally do them good service throughout the season. The names given to 
artificial flies are for the most part arbitrary, and afford no guide (with one or 
two exceptions) for distinguishing the fly meant. Where the materials for dress- 
ing a dozen of flies are so much alike, that when they are finished there is so 
little difference in appearance, that one angler will give them one name and an- 
other another, it is absurd to affix to each an individual appellation.” 

On the other side it is contended, that the non imitation writers themselves 
admit, as experience compels them to do, that there must be an adaptation of 
colors in a fly, and also that certain flies will not be taken at some seasons which 
are freely taken at others. Nay, that though, when the fish are wantonly play- 
ful and hungry, they may rush at almost anything like an insect, when the water 
is clear, the day bright, and the fish coy, the angler who best imitates the natu- 
ral fly of the time, and casts it with skill, ‘‘ stands,” to use the words of Mr. 
Blaine, ‘‘ proudly conspicuous among his fellows.” 

For my own part (in common with most American anglers), I lean to the non- 
imitation theory, but would not carry it so far as to reject all the notions of the 
doctrinaires. The trout in our upland streams are more plentiful, and, clearly, 
less sophisticated than those with whom our transatlantic brethren are conver- 
sant. In a virgin stream (such an one as an artificial fly has never been cast 
upon, which the American fly-fisher sometimes meets with), the trout, if fairly 
on the feed, will take anything that is offered to them, I have, from mere wan- 
tonness of experiment, caught dozens from a still pool, at noon-day, with a 
white miller: and have rarely known a hackle, adapted to the water, and weather, 
and time of day, to fail. Hackles, in their several varieties, are the mainstays 
of the American angler, though not to the exclusion of the winged flies. Thus 
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ones, about the bigness of a smelt, in a warm day and a 


glowing sun, you may take enough with these two flies, and 
they are both taken the whole month through. 


in the Long Island ponds and sea fed streams, hackles are almost exclusively 
used early in the season, followed, not supplanted by the far-famed Professor, 
the green drake, the grey drake, and the camlets. Indeed, a skillful angler, 
well acquainted with those waters, and disposed to give me information, per- 
sisted in answering all my questions about flies in their seasons, ‘ hackle, hackle, 
hackle.” He says: ‘‘I have found the plain, black hackle, the black and blue- 
bodied hackle, the dark red hackle, the bright red hackle, the yellow hackle, 
and the partridge and woodcock hackles, decidedly the most killing flies in all 
American waters at all seasons, keeping this in mind, that the later the season, 
the brighter and gaudier-bodied fly may be used successfully. Iam not an ad- 
mirer of fancy flies, nor have I seen them take many or large fish on Long 
Island. On the lakes in the interior of New York, I have been informed that 
this is not the case, but that peacock’s eyes, drake wings, and even gaudy ma- 
caws kill well ; but were I fishing for a wager, I would stick to the various 
hackles, unless it were for salmon or sea trout, in taking which I believe the 
fagcy flies preferable.” 

Another skillful brother of the rod says, that (the present year) about the first 
of April, the trout on Long Island would take freely only the grey drake, made 
large for the tail and smaller for the drop ; though he killed several with a gnat 
fly of brown body and black wings. 

Yet another, and a friend on whose judgment much reliance is to be placed, 
writes his experience of the inland streams: ‘ When I began to fish, I bought 
flies according to the season in which the seller said they were good, as did some 
of the books ; but I soon found that nothing could be ascertained in this way, 
and that I could judge of a fly only by actual trial, as the trout are very capri- 
cious in their taste. By observing what fly was on the water, or by putting on 
three or four of different colors, I could decide what fly was to their taste, and 
keeping that fly so far as the wings were concerned, I could change the body of 
the fly according to circumstances. For my part, I believe that book knowledge 
will help an angler in this country very little, for the obvious reason that the 
seasons vary so much in different places. Our fly-fishing season includes May, 
June, July, and August ; and asa general rule for May and June, I would tise 
—1I. Drab bodies, with light or cream-colored wings. 2. Yellow bodies, with 
light or brown wings. 3. Red bodies, with light or brown wings. For July and 
August, red and brown flies.” This is, of course, not to the exclusion of the 
palmers or wingless hackles. 

My own experience on the inland streams is not much earlier than the end of 
April, and my practice is to observe the fly on the waters for my tail fly, and ex- 
periment with hackles on the drop. My favorite early flies are the March 
brown, stone, blue dun, and the cow dung ; to be followed, as season advances, 
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FEBRUARY. 


1. Where the red-brown of the last month ends, another 
almost of the same color begins with this, saving that the 


by the green and grey drake, and later, the claret and red bodies, with light 
brown, sometimes more showy wings. For the hackles, the red hackle is the 
queen,—but a large coarse black or furnace hackle, s:/ver ribbed, kills early ; 
afterwards, the sorrel gold ribbed ; in the summer, red and black hackles, small 
and very buzz. As a general rule, my flies grow sma//er as the summer ad- 
vances, for then the waters are lower and clearer, while the sky is brighter. 
From all these opinions, the reader will see that the routine system is neither 
to be contemptuously rejected nor slavishly followed. There are flies that kill 
all the season; but the stone-fly will not tell in August, nor the claret body in 
April. Still, it cannot be doubted, that the trout, like men, have their caprices 
of appetite, and, except in the first few days of the May-fly, they may be as glad 
of a chance at a fly out of season, as an epicure would be of early green peas. 
In this country, fly-fishing for trout is out of question before March, and ex- 
cept on Long Island, before the middle of April, that is, after the chill of the 
snow freshets is gone, and when the streams, though full, are clear. After the 
first of September, a true-hearted angler will not wet a line in a trout stream. 
It will therefore be readily seen, as has been observed, that directions service- 
able in Great Britain and Ireland, must be greatly modified to be of use among 
us, from the varieties of our climate, the character of our waters, and the habits 
of our aquatic insects. I shall, therefore, conclude the notes on this part of our 
subject by a list of flies furnished by an excellent brother of our gentle art, who 
relieves the labors of a life most zealously devoted to the best interest of his fel- 
low-men, by occasionally fishing the head waters of the Susquehanna and Dela- 
ware, all the tributaries to which abound in trout. His particular haunts are 
the streams of Pike, Wayne, and Susquehanna counties in Pennsylvania, and of 
Sullivan and Broome in New York. To great skill at the stream side, he unites 
equal aptness in making his own flies from the means within his reach. If, 
from the directions given, the reader should acquire a due proportion of my 
friend’s art in making and using the flies recommended, he will have nothing to 
wish for but a heart equally at peace with God and man—and, when he goes a 


fishing, 
‘“‘ A day with not too bright a beam, 


And a south-west wind to curl the stream.” 


It must not be supposed that these flies are all that may be used, but with those 
others, too well known to need description, a book well supplied according to the 
list, is all that the fly-fisher necessarily needs, The experienced angler will rec- 
ognise some old and highly valued acquaintances. 

No, 1. A tail, end, or stretcher fly, on a No, 4 (Limerick) hook. Body, light 
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dubbing of this must be of something of a blacker color, and 
both of them warped on with red silk: the dubbing that 
should make this fly, and that is the truest color, is to be 


slate drab, wound with the smallest gold cord anda red hackle. Wings, the 
brown under feather of the peacock’s wing. Its ¢aé/ has a tuft of red worsted 
(or mohair) ; and its head is wound round with gold cord. This is so excellent a 
fly as to be known in some places as The Fly. It is good as a general fly 
throughout the season, Made on a No. 8 hook, it may be used as a drop-fly 
with much execution. 

No, 2. Fora tail-fly on No, 5, for a drop on No. 8. Body, first wound with 
yellow floss silk, then a thread of crimson, then in an opposite direction a thread 
of gold, with a slight yellow or red hackle at the Aead for legs. Wings, rather 
full of the brown wing feathers of the peacock, or the lightest brown wing of 
the turkey-cock. (This fly is my friend’s own invention, and he pronounces it 
very good. It resembles the cow dung, except in the body, which is gayer.) 

No. 3. A dropper on a No. 6 hook. Having attached the hook to the snell, 
take two pieces of stiff gut about » to } of an inch long, and, having soaked 
some pieces of fine gut, wind them round the stiff gut to make a /az/, winding in 
three black hairs at the end, then bind this on the hook. The body is of a pea- 
cock’s herl ; red hackle for Zgs; wings of a mottled wild duck’s feather. An 
early fly. 

No, 4. A dropper on a No. 9 hook. The body, of a bright yellow floss silk, 
wound with gold and a red hackle. Wings, of the bright feathers on the breast 
of a wild pigeon, cut rather short, and dropping a little below the line of the 
hook. A most effective fly for May and June, indeed for the whole season. It 
may be varied in the color of the body by dubbing with red, &c. 

No. 5. Ona No. 8 hook. Resembles No. 2, with the wings of No. 4. 

No. 6. A tail palmer, on a No. 4 hook. Body, black mohair, with a little 
orange towards the 4ead,; wound with silver, and a strong black hackle from the 
tail of a Poland cock. A very killing fly, though it has a coarse look, and will 
tell effectively through the season, especially after a flood or windy days. 

(N. B. The palmers, aS is well known, may be varied. When the gold or 
silver thread is used, the black should be wound with silver, the red with gold 
or silver, The angler should be provided with a plentiful assortment, both as 
to color and size, to suit the weather, time of day, and color of the waters. A 
red hackle wound with gold and silver on a dark brown dubbing, or without the 
tinsel, is the most killing of all the palmers. A short, thick, black hackle, 
wound lightly with silver over black, will kill in a bright sun at midsummer, on 
a fresh current or shaded pool, when nothing else will raise a fish.) 

No. 7. A drop ona No, 8 org hook. Body, black mohair, wound with sil- 
ver, a small black hackle for 4ys, wings of a black cock’s feather; tail tufted 
with two hairs, 
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got off the black spot of a hog’s ear; not that a black spot 
in any part of the hog wil! not afford the same color, but 
that the hair in that place is by many degrees softer, and 
more fit for the purpose: his wing must be as the other; and 
this kills all this month, and is called the lesser red-brown. 

2. This month also a plain hackle, or palmer-fiy, made 
with a rough black body, either of black spaniel’s fur, or the 
whirl of an ostrich feather, and the red hackle of a capon 
over all, will kill, and, if the weather be right, make very 
good sport. 

3. Also a lesser hackle, with a black body also, silver twist 
over that, and a red feather over all, will fill your pannier, 
if the month be open, and not bound up in ice and snow, 


This fly may be greatly varied. 

No. 8. A dropper on a No. g hook. Body, red floss silk, wound with gold ; 
the ead with a small black hackle ; wings, brown wing of the peacock, or the 
domestic cock, or the dun wing of the pigeon, or the breast feather of the cock 
pigeon ; varying the complexion of the fly many ways. 

No, 12. A dropper ona No. g hook. Body and wings like No. 13, with 
dark red hackles, round the head, for wings. Latter end of May, June, and be- 
ginning of July. 

No. 13. A dropper on No. 8 hook. Body, a brownish, greenish, or yellowish 
brown, wound with a small red hackle about the head ; wings, brown wing- 
feathers of a wild pigeon ; ¢ai/, tufted with two hairs. 

A beautiful and effective fly for May and June. 

No. 14. A dropper on a No. 8 hook, Body thin, of brown floss silk, wound 
with gold, pale red hackle wound about the head : wings, a cock’s reddish brown 
wing-feather. Good the whole season, but better in July and August. 

No. 15. A tail-fly on a No. 2 hook, Body of crimson, wound with gold, and 
a red hackle ; wings of a cock’s blackish grey wing-feather, 

It is an English prejudice to consider night fishing ungentlemanly, because re- 
sembling poaching ; but as in this country there are no game laws, we may en- 
joy our delightful sport by moonlight, without such scruples. Old Barker used 
three palmers at night : a light fly (white palmer) for darkness ; a red palmer ix 
medio; and a dark (black) palmer for lightness. The best flies for moonlight 
fishing are the white, and brown, and cream-colored moths. The white are 
made: Body, white ostrich herl, and a white cock’s hackle over it; the wings 
from the feather of the white owl. The brown: Body, dark bear’s hair and a 
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with very good fish; but in case of a frost and snow, you 
are to angle only with the smallest gnats, browns and duns, 
you can make, and with those are only to expect graylings 
no bigger than sprats. 

4. In this month, upon a whirling-round water, we have a 
great hackle, the body black, and wrapped with a red feather 
of a capon untrimmed; that is, the whole length of the 
hackle staring out; for we sometimes barb the hackle- 
feather short all over, sometimes barb it only a little, and 
sometimes barb it close underneath, leaving the whole 
length of the feather on the top or back of the fly, which 
makes it swim better, and, as occasion serves, kills very 
great fish. 


brown cock’s hackle over it, wings from the wing-feather of the brown owl. 
Cream-colored moth: Aody, fine cream-colored fur, with pale yellow hackles : 
wings, feather of the yellow owl of the deepest cream-color. To these adda 
black fly: Body, black ostrich herl, thickly wound with large black hackle ; 
wings, the darkest wild goose wing-feather. The Stone-fly also kills well at 
night. What fish are taken at night will generally be found to be large ; and, 
therefore, the tackle should, as it may, be stouter than by day, 

I end this notice of flies with a note from Hawkins: “ The inutility of laying 
down precise rules for the color of the flies to be used on particular days, or 
hours of the day, must be obvious. Walton himself has humorously observed : 
* That whereas it is said by many, that in fly-fishing for a trout, the angler must 
observe his twelve several flies for twelve months of the year. I say, he that 
follows that rule shall be as sure to catch fish, as he that makes hay by the 
almanac, and no surer.’. The directions contained in the following rhyme, re- 
specting the color of flies as adapted fo a certain time of day, are at least as use- 
ful as the others which have been published : 


‘“‘* A brown red fly at morning grey, 
A darker dun in clearer day ; 
When the summer rains have swelled the flood, 
The hackle red and worm are good ; 
At eve when twilight shades prevail, 
Try the hackle white and snail ; 
Be mindful aye your fly to throw, 
Light as falls the flaky snow.’ "—Am, Ed. 
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s. We make use also, in this month, of another great 


hackle, the body black, and ribbed over with gold twist, and 
a red feather over all, which also does great execution. 

6. Also a great dun, made with dun bear’s hair, and the 
wings of the grey feather of the mallard near unto his tail; 
which is absolutely the best fly can be thrown upon a river 
this month, and with which an angler shall have admirable 
sport. 

7. We have also this month the great blue dun, the dub- 
bing of the bottom of bear’s hair next to the roots, mixed 
with a little blue camlet, the wings of the dark grey feather 
of a mallard. 

8. We have also this month a dark brown, the dubbing of 
the brown hair off the flank of a brended cow, and the 
wings of a grey drake’s feather. 

And note, that these several hackles, or palmer-flies, are 
some for one water and one sky, and some for another; and, 
according to the change of those, we alter their size and 
color; and note also that both in this, and all other months 
of the year, when you do not certainly know what fly is 
taken, or cannot see any fish to rise, you are then to put on 
a small hackle, if the water be clear, or a bigger, if some- 
thing dark, until you have taken one; and then thrusting 
your finger through his gills, to pull out his gorge, which 
being opened with your knife, you will then discover what 
fly is taken, and may fit yourself accordingly. 

For the making of a hackle, or palmer-fly, my father Wal- 
ton has already given you sufficient direction. 


MARCH. 


For this month, you are to use all the same hackles and 
flies with the other, but you are to make them less. 
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- We have besides for this month, a little dun, called a 

site dun, though it is not the whirling dun indeed, 

which is one of the best flies we have; and for this the dub- 

bing must be of the bottom fur of the squirrel’s tail, and the 
wing of the grey feather of a drake. 

2. Also a bright brown, the dubbing either of the brown 
of a spaniel, or that of a cow’s flank, with a grey wing. 

3. Also a whitish dun, made of the roots of camel’s hair, 
and the wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. There is also for this month a fly, called the thorn-tree 
fly ; the dubbing an absolute black mixed with eight or ten 
hairs of Isabella-colored mohair,* the body as little as can 
be made, and the wings of a bright mallard’s feather; an 
admirable fly, and in great repute amongst us for a killer. 

5. There is, besides this, another blue dun, the dubbing 
of which it is made being thus to be got. Take a small- 
tooth comb, and with it comb the neck of a black erey- 
hound, and the down that sticks in the teeth will be the 
finest blue that ever you saw. The wings of this fly can 
hardly be too white; and he is taken about the tenth of this 
month, and lasteth till the four and twentieth. 

6. From the tenth of this month also, till towards the 


* ISABELLA, Spezie di colore che partécipa del bianco e di giallo. Adtieri’s 
Dictionary. A kind of whitish yéllow, or as some say, a buff color a little 
soiled. 

How it came by this name will appear from the following anecdote, for which 
I am obliged to a very ingenious and learned lady. The Archduke Albertus, 
who had married the Infanta Isabella, daughter of Philip II. of Spain, with 
whom he had the Low Countries in dowry, in the year 1602, having determined 
to lay siege to Ostend, then in the possession of the heretics, his pious princess 
who attended him in that expedition, made a vow, that until it was taken, she 
would not change her clothes. Contrary to expectation, as the story says, it was 
three years before the place was reduced, in which time her highness’s linen 
had acquired the above mentioned hue.—-Hawhins. 

PART II.—G 
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end, is taken a little black gnat: the dubbing either of 
the fur of a black water-dog, or the down of a young black 
water-coot; the wings of the male of a mallard as white as 
may be, the body as little as you can possibly make it, and 
the wings as short as his body. 

7. From the sixteenth of this month also to the end of it 
we use a bright brown; the dubbing for which is to be had 
out of a skinner’s lime-pits, and of the hair of an abortive 
calf, which the lime will turn to be so bright as to shine like 
gold: for the wings of this fly, the feather of a brown hen is 
the best; which fly is also taken till the tenth of April. 


APRIL. 


All the same hackles and flies that were taken in March, 
will be taken in this month also, with this distinction only 
concerning the flies, that all the browns be lapped with red 
silk, and the duns with yellow. 

I. To these a small bright brown, made of spaniel’s fur, 
with a light grey wing, in a bright day and a clear water, is 
very well taken. 

2. We have, too, a little dark brown, the dubbing of that 
color, and some violet camlet mixed, with the wing of a grey 
feather of a mallard. 

3. From the sixth of this month to the tenth we have 
also a fly called the violet fly, made of a dark violet stuff, 
with the wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. About the twelfth of this month comes in the fly called 
the whirling dun, which is taken every day about the mid- 
time of day all this month through, and by fits from thence 
to the end of June; and is commonly made of the down of 
a fox cub, which is of an ash color at the roots next the 
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skin, and ribbed about with yellow silk, the wings of the 
pale grey feather of a mallard. 

5. There is also a yellow dun, the dubbing of camel’s hair, 
and yellow camlet or wool mixed, and a white grey wing. 

6. There is also, this month, another little brown, besides 
that mentioned before, made with a very slender body, the 
dubbing of dark brown, and violet camlet mixed, and a grey 
wing; which, though the direction for the making be near 
the other, is yet another fly, and will take when the other 
will not, especially in a bright day and a clear water. 

7- About the twentieth of this month comesin a fly called 
the horse-flesh fly; the dubbing of which is a blue mohair, 
with pink-colored and red tammy mixed, a light-colored 
wing, and a dark brown head. This fly is taken best in an 
evening, and kills from two hours before sunset till twilight, 
and is taken the month through. 


MAY. 


And now, Sir, that we are entering into the month of 
May, I think it requisite to beg not only your attention, but 
also your best patience; for I must now be a little tedious 
with you, and dwell upon this month longer than ordinary : 
which that you may the better endure, I must tell you, this 
month deserves and requires to be insisted on; forasmuch as 
it alone, and the next following, afford more pleasure to the 
fly-angler than all the rest. And here it is that you are to 
expect an account of the green-drake, and stone-fly, promised 
you so long ago, and some others that are peculiar to this 
month and part of the month following, and that, though 
not so great either in bulk or name, do yet stand in competi- 
tion with the two before-named ; and so, that it is yet unde- 
cided amongst the anglers, to which of the pretenders to 
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the title of the May-fly it does properly and duly belong: 
neither dare [, where so many of the learned in this art of 
angling are got in dispute about the controversy, take upon 
me to determine; but I think I ought to have a vote 
amongst them, and according to that privilege, shall give 
you my free opinion; and, peradventure, when I have told 
you all, you may incline to think me in the right. 

V1IAT. I have so great a deference to your judgment in 
these matters, that I must always be of your opinion: and 
the more you speak, the faster I grow to my attention ; for I 
can never be weary of hearing you upon this subject. 

Pisc. Why that’s encouragement enough; and now pre- 
pare yourself for a tedious lecture. But I will first begin 
with the flies of less esteem, though almost anything will 
take a trout in May, that I may afterwards insist the longer 
upon those of greater note and reputation: know, therefore, 
that the first fly we take notice of in this month is called 

1. The turkey-fly ; the dubbing ravelled out of some blue 
stuff, and lapped about with yellow silk; the wings of a grey 
mallard’s feather. 

2. Next, a great hackle or palmer fly, with a yellow body 
ribbed with gold twist, and large wings of a mallard’s feather 
dyed yellow, with a red capon’s hackle over all. 

3. Then a black fly; the dubbing of a black spaniel’s fur, 
and the wings of a grey mallard’s feather. 

4. After that a light brown with a slender body; the dub- 
bing twirled upon small red silk, and raised with the point of 
a needle, that the ribs or rows of silk may appear through; 
the wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 

5. Next, a little dun; the dubbing of a bear's dun whirled 
upon yellow silk, the wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 
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6. Then a white gnat, with a pale wing, and a black head. 

7. There is also this month a fly called the peacock-fly ; 
the body made of a whirl of a peacock’s feather, with a red 
head, and wings of a mallard’s feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, known by the 
name of the dun-cut,* the dubbing of which is a bear's dun, 
with a little blue and yellow mixed with it; alarge dun 
wing, and two horns at the head, made of the hairs of a 
squirrel’s tail, 

g. The next is the cow-lady, a little fly; the body ofa 
peacock’s feather, the wing of a red feather, or strips of the 
red hackle of a cock. 

10. We have then the cow-dung fly; the dubbing light- 


_ brown and yellow mixed, the wing the dark grey feather of 


a mallard. And note, that besides these above-mentioned, 
all the same hackles and flies, the hackles only brighter and 
the flies smaller, that are taken in April, will also be taken 
this month, as also all browns and duns. And now I come 
to my stone-fly, and green-drake, which are the matadores 
for trout and grayling, and, in their season, kill more fish in 
our Derbyshire rivers, than all the rest, past and to come, in 
the whole year besides. 

But first I am to tell you, that we have four several flies 
which contend for the title of the May-fly, namely, 


The green-drake, 

The stone-fly, 

The black-fly, and 

The little yellow May-fly. 


* Not a fly exactly, though it has wings, but the little, roundish, reddish bee- 
tle, with black spots, otherwise called the lady-bird (Cocinella).—Rennie. 
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And all these have their champions and advocates to dis- 
pute and plead their priority ; though I do not understand 
why the two last-named should; the first two having so 
manifestly the advantage, both in their beauty, and the 
wonderful execution they do in their season. 

11. Of these, the green-drake comes in about the twen- 
tieth of this month, or betwixt that and the latter end; for 
they are sometimes sooner and sometimes later, according to 
the quality of the year; but never well taken till towards 
the end of this month, and the beginning of June. The 
stone-fly comes much sooner, so early as the middle of 
April; but is never well taken till towards the middle of 
May, and continues to kill much longer than the green- 
drake stays with us, so long as to the end almost of June; 
and indeed, so long as there are any of them to be seen 
upon the water; and sometimes in an artificial fly, and late 
at night, or before sun-rise in a morning, longer. 

Now both these flies, and, I believe, many others, though 
I think not all, are certainly and demonstratively bred in 
the very rivers where they are taken; our cadis or cod-bait, 
which lie under stones in the bottom of the water, most of 
them turning into those two flies,* and being gathered in 
the husk or crust, near the time of their maturity, are very 
easily known and distinguished; and are of all other the 
most remarkable, both for their size, as being of all other 
the biggest, the shortest of them being a full inch long or 
more, and for the execution they do, the trout and grayling 
being much more greedy of them than of any others; and 

* This isa mistake. The stone-fly (Phrygania) alone is from the cadis-worm, 
The green-drake (Zphemera) being from a grub that feeds, indeed, under water, 


not in an artificial case like the other, but in a hole dug in the bank, or under 
the shelter of loose weeds.—Rennie, 
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indeed the trout never feeds fat, nor comes into his perfect 
season, till these flies come in. 

Of these, the green-drake never discloses from his husk, 
till he be first there grown to full maturity, body, wings, and 
all; and then he creeps out of his cell, but with his wings so 
crimped and ruffled, by being pressed together in that nar- 
row room, that they are, for some hours totally useless to 
him; by which means he is compelled either to creep upon 
the flags, sedges, and blades of grass, if his first rising from 
the bottom of the water be near the banks of the river, till 
the air and sun stiffen and smooth them: or if his first ap- 
pearance above water happen to be in the middle, he then 
lies upon the surface of the water like a ship at hull; for his 
feet are totally useless to him there, and he cannot creep 
upon the water, as the stone-fly can, until his wings have got 
stiffness to fly with (if by some trout or grayling he be not 
taken in the interim, which ten to one he is), and then his 
wings stand high, and closed exact upon his back, like the 
butterfly, and his motion in flying is the same. His body is 
in some of a paler, in others of a darker yellow, for they are 
not all exactly of a color, ribbed with rows of green, long, 
slender, and growing sharp towards the tail; at the end of 
which he has three long small whisks of a very dark color, 
almost black, and his tail turns up toward his back like a mal- 
lard ; from whence, questionless, he has his name of the ereen- 
drake. These, as I think I told you before, we commonly 
dape or dibble with ; and having gathered great store of them 
into a long draw-box, with holes in the cover to give them 
air, where also they will continue fresh and vigorous a night 
or more, we take them out thence by the wings, and bait 
them thus upon the hook. We first take one, for we com- 
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monly fish with two of them at a time, and putting the point 
of the hook into the thickest part of his body under one of 
his wings, run it directly through, and out at the other side, 
leaving him spitted cross upon the hook, and then taking the 
other, put him on after the same manner, but with his head 
the contrary way; in which posture they will live upon the 
hook, and play with their wings, for a quarter of an hour or 
more: but you must have a care to keep their wings dry, 
both from the water, and also that your fingers be not wet 
when you take them out to bait them; for then your bait is 
spoiled. 

Having now told you how to angle with this fly alive, I 
am now to tell you next how to make an artificial fly, that 
will so perfectly resemble him, as to be taken in a rough 
windy day when no flies can lie upon the water, nor are to 
be found about the banks and sides of the river, to a won- 
der, and with which you shall certainly kill the best trout 
and grayling in the river. 

The artifical green-drake, then, is made upon a large hook; 
the dubbing, camel’s hair, bright bear’s hair, the soft down 
that is gombed from a hog’s bristles, and yellow camlet, well 
mixed together ; the body long, and ribbed about with green 
silk, or rather yellow waxed with green wax; the whisks of 
the tail, of the long hairs of sables or fichet; and the wings 
of the white grey feather of a mallard, dyed yellow; which 
also is to be dyed thus. 

Take the root of a barbary-tree, and shave it, and put to it 
woody viss, with as much alum as a walnut, and boil your 
feathers in it with rain-water; and they will be of a very 
fine yellow. 


I have now done with the green-drake, excepting to tell 


* 
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you, that he is taken at all hours during his season, whilst 
there is any day upon the sky; and with a made fly I once 
took, ten days after he was absolutely gone, in a cloudy day, 
after a shower, and ina whistling wind, five and thirty very 
great trouts and graylings, betwixt five and eight of the 
clock in the evening; and had no less than five or Six flies, 


with three good hairs a-piece, taken from me in despite of 
my heart, besides. 

12. I should now come next to the stone-fly, but there is 
another gentleman in my way, that must of necessity come 
in between; and that is the grey-drake, which in all shapes 
and dimensions is perfectly the same with the other, but 
quite almost of another color: being of a paler and more 
livid yellow and green, and ribbed with black quite down his 
body, with black shining wings ; and so diaphanous and ten- 
der, cobweb like, that they are no manner of use for dap- 
ping; but come in, and are taken after the green-drake, and 
in an artificial fly kill very well; which fly is thus made: the 
dubbing of the down of a hog’s bristles and black spaniel’s 
fur mixed, and ribbed down the body with black silk, the 
whisks of the hairs of the beard of a black cat, and the 
wings of the black grey feather of a mallard. 

And now I come to the stone-fly, but am afraid I have 
already wearied your patience, which, if I have, I beseech 
you freely tell me so, and I Will defer the remaining instruc- 
tion for fly-angling till some other time. | 

VIAT. No, truly, Sir; I can never be weary of hearing 
you: but if you think fit, because I am afraid I am too trou- 
blesome, to refresh yourself with a glass and a pipe, you 
may afterwards proceed; and I shall be exceedingly pleased 


to hear you. 


a o 
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Pisc. I thank you, Sir, for that motion; for, believe me, I 
am dry with talking. Here, boy, give us here a bottle and 
a glass: and, Sir, my service to you, and to all our friends in 
the south. 

Vi1aAT. Your servant, Sir, and I'll pledge you as heartily ; 
for the good powdered beef I ate at dinner, or something 
else has made me thirsty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IATOR. So, Sir, 1 am now ready for another lesson, so 
V soon as you please to give it me. 

Pisc. And I, Sir, as ready to give you the best I can. 
Having told you the time of the stone-fly’s coming in, and 
that he is bred ofa cadis, in the very river where he is 
taken, I am next to tell you that, 

13. This same stone-fly has not the patience to continue 
in his crust or husk, till his wings be full grown; but, so 
soon as ever they begin to put out, that he feels him- 
self strong,—at which time we call him a Jack,—squeezes 
himself out of prison, and crawls to the top of some stone, 
where if he can finda chink that will receive him, or can 
creep betwixt two stones, the one lying hollow upon the 
other,—which, by the way, we also lay so purposely to find 
them,—he there lurks till his wings be full grown; and there 
is your only place to find him,—-and from thence doubtless 
he derives his name :—though, for want of such convenience, 
he will make shift with the hollow of a bank, or any other 
place where the wind cannot come to fetch him off. His 
body is long, and pretty thick, and as broad at the tail 
almost as in the middle; his color a very fine brown, ribbed 
with yellow, and much yellower on the belly than the back: 
he has two or three whisks also at the tag of his tail, and 
two little horns upon his head: his wings, when full grown, 
are double, and flat down his back, of the same color but 
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rather darker than his body, and longer than it: though he 
makes but little use of them, for you shall rarely see him fly- 
ing, though often swimming and paddling, with several feet 
he has under his belly, upon the water, without stirring a 
wing: but the drake will mount steeple-high into the air, 
though he is to be found upon flags and grass too, and in- 
deed everywhere high and low near the river; there being 
so many of them in their season, as, were they not a very in- 
offensive insect, would look like a plague; and these drakes, 
—since I forgot to tell you before, I will tell you here,—are 
taken by the fish to that incredible degree, that upon a calm 
day you shall see the still deeps continually all over circles 
by the fishes rising, who will gorge themselves with those 
flies, till they purge again out of their gills; and the trouts 
are at that time so lusty and strong, that one of eight or ten 
inches long will then more struggle and tug, and more en- 
danger your tackle, than one twice as big in winter: but 
pardon this digression. 

This stone-fly, then, we dape or dibble with, as with the 
drake; but with this difference, that whereas the ereen- 
drake is common both to stream and still, and to all hours 
of the day, we seldom dape with this but in the streams— 
for in a whistling wind a made fly in the deep is better—and 
rarely but early and late, it not being so proper for the mid- 
time of the day; though a great grayling will then take it 
very well in a sharp stream, and here and there a trout too ; 
but much better towards eight, nine, ten, or eleven of the 
clock at night, at which time also the best fish rise, and the 
later the better, provided you can see your fly; and when 
you cannot, a made fly will murder, which is to be made 
thus: The dubbing of bear's dun with a little brown and 
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yellow camlet very well mixed: but so placed, that your fly 
may be more yellow on the belly and towards the tail un- 
derneath, than in any other part; and you are to place 
two or three hairs of a black cat’s beard on the top of the 
hook in your arming, so as to be turned up when you warp 
on your dubbing, and to stand almost upright, and staring 
one from another; and note, that your fly is to be ribbed 
with yellow silk, and the wings long, and very large, of the 
dark grey feather of a mallard. 

14. The next May-fly is the black-fly, made with a black 
body, of the whirl of an ostrich feather, ribbed with silver 
twist, and the black hackle of a cock over all; and is a kill- 
ing fly, but not to be named with either of the other. 

15. The last May-fly,—that is, of the four pretenders,—is 
a little yellow May-fly, in shape exactly the same with the 
green-drake, but a very little one, and of as bright a yellow 
as can be seen; which is made of a bright yellow camlet, 
and the wings of a white grey feather dyed yellow. 

16. The last fly for this month—and which continues all 
June, though it comes in in the middle of May—is the fly 
called the camlet-fly, in shape like a moth, with fine diapered 
or water wings, and with which, as I told you before, I 
sometimes used to dibble; and grayling will rise mightily 
at it. But the artificial fly—which is only in use amongst 
our anglers, is made of a dark brown shining camlet, 
ribbed over with a very small light green silk, the wings of 
the double grey feather of a mallard; and it is a killing 
fly for small fish: and so much for May. 
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JUNE. 


From the first to the four-and-twentieth the green-drake 
and stone-fly are taken, as I told you before. 

1. From the twelfth to the four-and-twentieth, late at 
night, is taken a fly called the owl-fly; the dubbing of a 
white weasel’s tail, and a white grey wing. 

2. We have then another dun, called the barm-fly, from 
its yeasty color; the dubbing of the fur of a yellow dun 
cat, and a grey wing of a mallard’s feather. 

3. We have also a hackle with a purple body, whipped 
about with a red capon’s feather. 

4. As also a gold-twist hackle, with a purple body, 
whipped about with a red capon’s feather. 

5. Tothese, we have this month a flesh-fly; the dubbing of 
a black spaniel’s fur and blue wool mixed, and a grey wing. 

6. Also another little flesh-fly; the body made of the 
whirl of a peacock’s feather, and the wings of the grey 
feather of a drake. 

7. We have then the peacock-fly; the body and wing 
both made of the feather of that bird. 

8. There is also the flying-ant, or ant-fly; the dubbing of 
brown and red camlet mixed, with a light grey wing. 

9. We have likewise a brown gnat, with a very slender 
body of brown and violet camlet well mixed, and a light 
grey wing. 

10. And another little black gnat; the dubbing of black 
mohair, and a white grey wing. 

11. As also a green grasshopper; the dubbing of green 
silk and a red capon’s feather over all. 
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12. And lastly, a little dun grasshopper; the body slender 
made of a dun camlet, and a dun hackle at the top. 


JULY. 


First, all the small flies that were taken in June, are also 
taken in this month. 

1. We have then the orange-fly ; the dubbing of orange 
wool, and the wing of a black feather. 

2. Also a little white dun; the body made of white mo- 
hair, and the wings blue, of a heron’s feather. 

3. We have likewise this month a wasp-fly : made either 
of a dark brown dubbing, or else the fur of a black cat’s tail, 
ribbed about with yellow silk, and the wing of the grey 
feather of a mallard. 

4. Another fly taken this month is a black hackle; the 
body made of the whirl of a peacock’s feather, and a black 
hackle feather on the top. 

5. We have also another, made of a peacock’s whirl, with- 
out wings. 

6. Another fly also is taken this month, called the shell- 
fly; the dubbing of yellow green Jersey wool and a little 
white hog’s hair mixed; which I call the palm-fly, and do 
believe it is taken for a palm that drops off the willows into 
the water: for this fly I have seen trouts take little pieces 
of moss, as they have swam down the river; by which I 
conclude, that the best way to hit the right color is, to com- 
pare your dubbing with the moss, and mix the colors as 
near as you can. 

7. There is also taken this month a black blue dun; the 
dubbing of the fur of a black rabbit mixed with a little yel- 
low, the wings of the feather of a blue pigeon’s wing. 
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AUGUST. 


The same flies with July. 

1. Then another ant-fly ; the dubbing of the black brown 
hair of a cow, some red warped in for the tag of his tail, and 
a dark wing: a killing fly. 

2. Next a fly called the fern-fly,* the dubbing of the fur 
of a hare’s neck, that is, of the color of fern or bracken, with 
a darkish grey wing of a mallard’s feather; a killer too. 

3. Besides these we have a white hackle; the body of 
white mohair, and warped about with a white hackle 
feather; and this is assuredly taken for thistle down. 

4. We have also this month a Harry-long-legs; the body 
made of bear’s dun and blue wool mixed, and a brown 
hackle feather over all. 

Lastly, in this month all the same browns and duns are 
taken, that were taken in May. 


SEPTEMBER. 


This month the same flies are taken, that are taken in 
April. : 

1. To which I shall only add a camel-brown fly; the dub- 
bing pulled out of the lime of a wall, whipped about with 
red silk, and a darkish grey mallard’s feather for the wing. 

2. And one other for which we have no name; but it is 
made of the black hair of a badger’s skin, mixed with the 
yellow softest down of a sanded hog. 


* This is not properly a fly, but a beetle, called the fern, or garden chafer 
(Melalontha horticola).—Rennie. 
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OCTOBER. 


The same flies are taken this month, that were taken in 
March. 


NOVEMBER. 


The same flies that were taken in February, are taken this 
month also. 


DECEMBER, 


Few men angle with the fly this month, no more than 
they do in January; but yet if the weather be warm,—as | 
have known it sometimes in my life to be, even in this cold 
country, where it is least expected,—then a brown that looks 
red in the hand, and yellowish betwixt your eye and the 
sun, will both raise and kill in a clear water, and free from 
snow broth; but at the best it is hardly worth a man’s 
labor. 

And now, Sir, I have done with fly-fishing, or angling at 
the top; excepting once more to tell you, that of all these, 
—and I have named you a great many very killing flies,— 
none are fit to be compared with the drake and stone-fly, 
both for many and very great fish: and yet, there are some 
days that are by no means proper for the sport; and in a 
calm you shall not have near so much sport, even with dap- 
ing, as in a whistling gale of wind, for two reasons; both be- 
cause you are not so easily discovered by the fish, and also 
because there are then but few flies that can lie upon the 


water : for where they have so much choice, you may easily 
PART II,—H 
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imagine they will not be so eager and forward to rise at a 
bait; that both the shadow of your body, and that of your 
rod, nay, of your very line, in a hot calm day, will, in spite 
of your best caution, render suspected to them: but even 
then, in swift streams, or by sitting down patiently behind a 
willow bush, you shall do more execution than at almost 
any other time of the year with any other fly; though one 
may sometimes hit of a day, when he shall come home very 
well satisfied with sport with several other flies: but with 
these two, the green-drake and the stone-fly, I do verily be. 
lieve I could some days in my life, had I not been weary of 
slaughter, have loaden a lusty boy; and have sometimes, I 
do honestly assure you, given over upon the mere account 
of satiety of sport ; which will be no hard matter to believe, 
when I likewise assure you, that with this very fly, I have, 
in this very river that runs by us, in three or four hours 
taken thirty, five and thirty, and forty of the best trouts in 
the river. What shame and pity is it, then, that such a river 
should be destroyed by the basest sort of people, by those 
unlawful ways of fire and netting in the night, and of dam- 
ming, groping, spearing, hanging, and hooking by day! 
which are now grown so common, that, though we have very 
good laws to punish such offenders, every rascal does it, for 
aught I see, impuneé. 

To conclude: I cannot now in honesty but frankly tell 
you, that many of these flies I have named, at least so made 
as we make them here, will peradventure do you no great 
service in your southern rivers; and will not conceal from 
you, but that I have sent flies to several friends in London, 
that, for aught I could ever hear, never did any great feats 
with them: and therefore, if you intend to profit by my in- 
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structions, you must come to angle with me here in the 
Peak. And so, if you please, let us walk up to supper; and, 
to-morrow, if the day be windy, as our days here commonly 
are, it is ten to one but we shall take a good dish of fish for 


dinner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ISCATOR. A good day to you, Sir; I see you will 
P always be stirring before me. 

VIAT. Why, to tell you the truth, I am so allured with 
the sport I had yesterday, that I long to be at the river 
again; and when I heard the wind sing in my chamber-win- 
dow, could forbear no longer, but leap out of bed, and had 
just made an end of dressing myself as you came in. 

Pisc. Well, I am both glad you are so ready for the day, 
and that the day is so fit for you: and look you, I have 
made you three or four flies this morning; this silver-twist 
hackle, this bear’s dun, this light brown, and this dark 
brown, any of which I dare say will do; but you may try 
them all, and see which does best: only I must ask your 
pardon that I cannot wait upon you this morning, a little 
business being fallen out, that for two or three hours will 
deprive me of your company; but I'll come and call you 
home to dinner, and my man shall attend you. 

ViaT. Oh, Sir, mind your affairs by all means: do but 
lend me a little of your skill to these fine flies; and, unless 
it have forsaken me since yesterday, I shall find luck of my 
own, I hope, to do something. 

Pisc. The best instruction I can give you is, that, seeing 
the wind curls the water, and blows the right way, you would 
now angle up the still deep to-day; for betwixt the rocks 
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where the streams are, you would find it now too brisk ; and 
besides, I would have you take fish in both waters. 

ViaT. I'll obey your direction, and so a good morning 
to you. Come, young man, let you and I walk together. 
But hark you, Sir, I have not done with you yet; I expect 
another lesson for angling at the bottom, in the afterncon. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, I’ll be ready for you. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ISCATOR. Oh, Sir, are you returned? you have but 
P just prevented me. I was coming to call you. 

V1aT. I am glad, then, I have saved you the labor. 

Pisc. And how have you sped ? 

VAT. You shall see that, Sir, presently : look you, Sir, here 


* Spoke like are three * brace of trouts, one of them the 
a South-country- 


man, 


biggest, but one, that ever I killed with a fly 
in my life; and yet I lost a bigger than that, with my fly to 
boot: and here are three graylings, and one of them longer 
by some inches than that I took yesterday; and yet I 
thought that a good one too. 

Pisc. Why you have made a pretty good morning’s work 
on’t: and now, Sir, what think you of our river Dove? 

ViAT. I think it to be the best trout-river in England; 
and am so far in love with it, that if it were mine, and that 
I could keep it to myself, I would not exchange that water 
for all the land it runs over, to be totally debarred from it. 

Pisc. That compliment to the river speaks you a true 
lover of the art of angling. And now, Sir, to make part of 
amends for sending you so uncivilly out alone this morning, 
I will myself dress you this dish of fish for your dinner; 
walk but into the parlor, you will find one book or other 
in the window to entertain you the while, and you shall have 
it presently. 

ViAT. Well, Sir, 1 obey you. 
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Pisc. Look you, Sir, have I not made haste? 
VIAT. Believe me, Sir, that you have; and it looks so 
well, I long to be at it. 

Pisc. Fall to, then. Now, Sir, what say you? am I a tol- 
erable cook or no? | 

VIAT. So good a one, that I did never eat so good fish in 
my life. This fish is infinitely better than any I ever tasted 
of the kind in my life: ’tis quite another thing, than our 
trouts about London. 

Pisc. You would say so, if that trout you eat of were in 
right season: but pray eat of the grayling, which, upon my 
word, at this time is by much the better fish. 

VIAT. In earnest, and so it is: and I have one request to 
make to you, which is, that as you have taught me to catch 
the trout and grayling, you will now teach me how to dress 
them as these are dressed, which questionless is of all other 
the best way. 

Pisc. That I will, Sir, with all my heart, and am glad you 
like them so well as to make that request; and they are 
dressed thus: 

Take your trout, wash, and dry him with a clean napkin ; 
then open him, and having taken out his guts, and all the 
blood, wipe him very clean within, but wash him not, and 
give him three scotches with a knife to the bone, on one side 
only. After which take a clean kettle, and put in as much 
hard stale beer,—but it must not be dead—vinegar, and a 
little white wine and water, as will cover the fish you intend 
to boil; then throw into the liquor a good quantity of salt, 
the rind of a lemon, a handful of sliced horse-radish root, 
with a handsome little fagot of rosemary, thyme, and win- 
ter-savory. Then set your kettle upon a quick fire of wood 
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and let your liquor boil up to the height before you put in 
your fish; and then, if there be many, put them in one by 
one, that they may not so cool the liquor as to make it fall; 
and whilst your fish is boiling, beat up the butter for your 
sauce with a ladle-full or two of the liquor it is boiling in ; 
and being boiled enough, immediately pour the liquor from 
the fish, and being laid in a dish, pour your butter upon it, 
and, strewing it plentifully over with shaved horse-radish 
and a little pounded ginger, garnish the sides of your dish 
and the fish itself with a sliced lemon or two, and serve it up. 

A grayling is also to be dressed exactly after the same 
manner, saving that he is to be scaled, which a trout never 
is; and that must be done, either with one’s nails, or very 
lightly and carefully with a knife, for fear of bruising the fish. 
And note, that, these kinds of fish, a trout especially, if he 
is not eaten within four or five hours after he be taken, is 
worth nothing. 

But come, Sir, I see you have dined; and therefore, if 
you please, we will walk down again to the little house, and 
there I will read you a lecture of angling at the bottom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


 * kota So, Sir, now we are here, and set, let me have 
my instructions for angling for trout and grayling at the 
bottom; which, though not so easy, so cleanly, nor, as ’tis 
said, so genteel a way of fishing as with a fly, is yet, if I mis- 
take not, a good holding way, and takes fish when nothing 
else will. 

Pisc. You are in the right, it does so: and a worm is so 
sure a bait at all times, that, excepting in a flood, I would I 
had laid a thousand pounds that I killed fish more or less 
with it, winter and summer, every day throughout the year; 
those days always excepted, that upon a more serious ac- 
count always ought so to be. But not longer to delay you, 
I will begin, and tell you, that angling at the bottom is also 
commonly of two sorts,—and yet there is a third way of an- 
gling with a ground-bait, and to very great effect too, as 
shall be said hereafter,—namely, by hand, or with a cork or 
float. 

That we call angling by hand is of three sorts. 

The first with a line about half the length of the rod, a 
good weighty plumb, and three hairs next the hook, which 
we call a running line, and with one large brandling, or a 
dew-worm of a moderate size, or two small ones of the first, 
or any other sort proper for a trout, of which my father Wal- 
ton has already given you the names, and saved me a labor: 
or indeed almost any worm whatever ; for if a trout be in the 
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humor to bite, it must be such a worm as I never yet saw, that 
he will refuse: and if you fish with two, you are then to bait 
your hook thus. You are first to run the point of your hook 
in at the very head of your first worm, and so down through 
his body till it be past the knot, and then let it out, and 
strip the worm above the arming, that you may not bruise it 
with your fingers, till you have put on the other, by run- 
ning the point of the hook in below the knot, and upwards 
through his body towards his head, till it be but just covered 
with the head; which being done, you are then to slip the 
first worm down over the arming again, till the knots of both 
worms meet together. 

The second way of angling by hand, and with a running 
line, is with a line something longer than the former, and 
with tackle made after this same manner. At the utmost 
extremity of your line, where the hook is always placed in 
all other ways of angling, you are to have a large pistol or 
carbine bullet, into which the end of your line is to be 
fastened with a peg or pin, even and close with the bullet; 
and about half a foot above that, a branch of line, of two or 
three handfuls long, or more for a swift stream, with a hook 
at the end thereof, baited with some of the fore-named 
worms, and, another half a foot above that, another, armed 
and baited after the same manner (but with another sort of 
worm, without any lead at all) above; by which means you 
will always certainly find the true bottom in all depths, 
which, with the plumbs upon your line above, you can never 
do, but that your bait must always drag whilst you are 
sounding, which in this way of angling must be continually, 
by which means you are like to have more trouble, and per- 
adventure worse success. And both these ways of angling 
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at the bottom are most proper fora dark and muddy water; 
by reason that, in such a condition of the stream, a man may 
stand as near as he will, and neither his own shadow, nor the 
roundness of his tackle, will hinder his sport. 

The third way of angling by hand with a ground-bait, and 
by much the best of all other, is, with a line full as long, 
ora yard and a half longer than your rod, with no more 
than one hair next the hook, and for two or three lengths 
above it, and no more than one small pellet of shot for your 
plumb; your hook little, your worms of the smallest brand- 
lings very well scoured, and only one upon your hook at a 
time ; which is thus to be baited. The point of your hook is 
to be put in at the very tag of his tail, and run up his body 
quite over all the arming, and still stripped on an inch at 
least upon the hair, the head and remaining part hanging 
downward: and with this line and hook thus baited you are 
evermore to angle in the streams, always in a clear rather 
than a troubled water, and always up the river, still casting 
out your worm before you with a light one-handed rod, like 
an artificial fly ; where it will be taken, sometimes at the top, 
or within a very little of the superficies of the water, and 
almost always before that light plumb can sink it to the bot- 
tom, both by reason of the stream, and also that you must 
always keep your worm in motion by drawing still back to- 
wards you, as if you were angling with a fly; and believe 
me, whoever will try it, shall find this the best way of all 
other to angle with a worm, in a bright water especially : 
but then his rod must be very light and pliant, and very 
true and finely made; which with a skilful hand will do 
wonders, and in a clear stream is undoubtedly the best way 
of angling for a trout or grayling with a worm, by many de- 
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erees, that any man can make choice of, and of most ease 
and delight to the angler. To which let me add, that if the 
angler be of a constitution that will suffer him to wade, and 
will slip into the tail of a shallow stream, to the calf of the 
leg or the knee, and so keep off the bank, he shall almost 
take what fish he pleases. 

The second way of angling at the bottom is witha cork or 
float; and that is also of two sorts, with a worm, or with a 


grub or cadis. 

With a worm, you are to have your line within a foot or a 
foot and a half as long as your rod, in a dark water with 
two, or if you will with three, but in a clear water never with 
above one hair next the hook, and two or three for four or 
five lengths above it, and a worm of what size you please; 
your plumbs fitted to your cork, your cork to the condition 
of the river—that is, to the swiftness or slowness of it, and 
both when the water is very clear, as fine as you can: and 
then you are never to bait with above one of the lesser 
sort of brandlings; or if they are very little ones indeed, 
you may then bait with two, after the manner before di- 
rected. 

When you angle for a trout, you are to do it as deep, that 
is, as near the bottom as you can, provided your bait do not 
drag; or if it do, a trout will sometimes take it in that pos- 
ture: if for a grayling, you are then to fish further from the 
bottom, he being a fish that usually swims nearer to the 
middle of the water, and lies always loose; or however is 
more apt to rise than a trout, and more inclined to rise than 
to descend even to a ground-bait. 

With a grub or cadis, you are to angle with the same 
length of line; or if it be all out as long as your rod, ’tis not 
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lengths next the hook, and with the smallest cork or float, 
and the least weight of plumb you can that will but sink, 
and that the swiftness of your stream will allow ; which also 
you may help, and avoid the violence of the current, by an- 
gling in the returns of a stream, or the eddies betwixt two 
streams; which also are the most likely places wherein to kill 
a fish in a stream, either at the top or bottom. 

Of grubs for a grayling, the ash-grub, which is plump, 
milk-white, bent round from head to tail, and exceeding ten- 
der, with a red head; or the dock-worm, or grub of a pale 
yellow, longer, lanker, and tougher than the other, with rows 
of feet all down his belly, and a red head also, are the best ; 
I say, for a grayling; because, although a trout will take 
both these, the ash-grub especially, yet he does not do it so 
freely as the other, and I have usually taken ten eraylings 
for one trout with that bait; though if a trout come, I have 
observed that he is commonly a very good one. 

These baits we usually keep in bran, in which an ash-grub 
commonly grows tougher, and will better endure baiting; 
though he is yet so tender, that it will be necessary to warp 
in a piece of a stiff hair with your arming, leaving it standing 
out about a straw breadth at the head of your hook, so as to 
keep the grub either from slipping totally off when baited, or 
at least down to the point of the hook; by which means your 
arming will be left wholly naked and bare, which is neither so 
sightly, nor so like to be taken, though to help that, which 
will however very oft fall out, I always arm the hook I de- 
sign for this bait with the whitest horse-hair I can choose, 
which itself will resemble, and shine like that bait, and con- 
sequently will do more good, or less harm than an arming of 
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any other color. ‘These grubs are to be baited thus: the 
hook is to be put under the head or chaps of the bait, and 
guided down the middle of the belly—without suffering it to 
peep out by the way, for then the ash-grub especially will 
issue out water and milk, till nothing but the skin shall re- 
main, and the bend of the hook will appear black through’ 
it,—-till the point of your hook come so low, that the head of 
your bait may rest, and stick upon the hair that stands out 
to hold it; by which means it can neither slip of itself, nei- 
ther will the force of the stream, nor quick pulling out, upon 
any mistake, strip it off. 

Now, the cadis, or cod-bait, which is a sure killing bait, 
and for the most part by much surer than either of the 
other, may be put upon the hook two or three together, and 
is sometimes, to very great effect, joined to a worm, and some- 
times to an artificial fly to cover the point of the hook; but 
is always to be angled with at the bottom, when by itself 
especially, with the finest tackle; and is, for all times of the 
year, the most holding bait of all other whatever, both for 
trout and grayling. 

There are several other baits besides these few I have 
named you, which also do very great execution at the bot- 
tom: and some that are peculiar to certain countries and 
rivers, of which every angler may in his own place make his 
own observation; and some others that I do not think fit to 
put you in mind of, because I would not corrupt you, and 
would have you, as in all things else I observe you to be,a 
very honest gentleman, a fair angler. And so much for the 
second sort of angling for a trout at the bottom. 

VIAT. But, Sir, I beseech you give me leave to ask you 
one question: is there no art to be used to worms, to make 
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them allure the fish, and in a manner compel them to bite at 
the bait ? 

Pisc. Not that I know of; or, did I know any such secret, 
I would not use it myself, and therefore would not teach it 
you. Though I will not deny to you, that in my younger 
days I have made trial of oil of osprey, oil of ivy, camphor, 
assafcetida, juice of nettles, and several other devices that I 
was taught by several anglers I met with, but could never 
find any advantage by them; and can scarce believe there 
is anything to be done that way; though I must tell you, I 
have seen some men who I thought went to work no more 
artificially than I, and have yet with the same kind of worms 
I had, in my own sight, taken five, and sometimes ten for 
one. But we'll let that business alone if you please; and be- 
cause we have time enough, and that I would deliver you 
from the trouble of any more lectures, I will, if you please, 
proceed to the last way of angling for a trout or grayling, 
which is in the middle; after which I shall have no more to 
trouble you with. 

VIAT. It is no trouble, Sir, but the greatest satisfaction 
that can be; and I attend you. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ISCATOR. Angling in the middle, then, for trout or 
Pp erayling, is of two sorts; with a penk or minnow for a 
trout, or with a worm, grub, or cadis, for a grayling. 

For the first, it is with a minnow, half a foot, or a foot, 
within the superficies of the water; and, as to the rest that 
concerns this sort of angling, I shall wholly refer you to Mr. 
Walton’s direction, who is undoubtedly the best angler with 
a minnow in England; only in plain truth I do not approve 
of those baits he keeps in salt, unless where the living ones 
are not possibly to be had; though I know he frequently 
kills with them, and peradventure more than with any 
other; nay, I have seen him refuse a living one for one of 
them; and much less of his artificial one,* for though we 
do it with a counterfeit fly, methinks it should hardly be ex- 
pected that a man should deceive a fish with a counterfeit 
fish. Which, having said, I shall only add, and that out of 
my own experience, that I do believe a bull-head, with his 
gill-fins cut off, at some times of the year especially, to be 
a much better bait for a trout, than a minnow, and a loach 
much better than that: to prove which I shall only tell you, 
that I have much oftener taken trouts with a bull-head ora 
loach in their throats, for there a trout has questionless his 
first digestion, than a minnow; and that one day especially, 
having angled a good part of the day with a minnow, and 


* See chap. v. of Part I. 
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that in as hopeful a day, and as fit a water, as could be 
wished for that purpose, without raising any one fish; I at 
last fell to it with the worm, and with that took fourteen in 
a very short space, amongst all which, there was not, to my 
remembrance, so much as one, that had not a loach or two 
and some of them three, four, five, and six loaches, in his 
throat and stomach; from whence | concluded, that had 
I angled with that bait, I had made a notable day’s work 
of it. 

But after all, there is a better way of angling with a min- 
now, than perhaps is fit either to teach or to practise: to 
which I shall only add, that a grayling will certainly rise at, 
and sometimes take a minnow, though it will be hard to be 
believed by any one, who shall consider the littleness of 
that fish’s mouth, very unfit to take so great a bait: but 
‘tis affirmed by many, that he will sometimes do it, and I 
myself know it to be true: for though I never took a gray- 
ling so, yet a man of mine once did, and within so few paces 
of me, that I am as certain of it as I can be of anything J] 
did not see; and, which made it appear the more strange, 
the grayling was not above eleven inches long. 

I must here also beg leave of your master, and mine, not 
to controvert, but to tell him, that I cannot consent to his 
way of throwing in his rod to an overgrown trout, and after- 
wards recovering his fish with his tackle. For though I am 
satisfied he has sometimes done it, because he says so, yet 
I have found it quite otherwise; and though I have taken 
with the angle, I may safely say, some thousands of trouts 
in my life, my top never snapped, though my line still con- 
tinued fast to the remaining part of my rod, by some lengths 


of line curled round about my top, and there fastened with 
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APPENDIX. 


KEEP A GOOD TONGUE IN YOUR HEAD. 


TO THE TUNE OF ‘‘ THE MILKMAIDS,” ETC. 


[In Walton’s “‘ Angler,” first printed in 1653, the six earliest lines of this 
ballad are printed with some slight variations ; and they are coupled with eight 
other lines from the ballad which follows next in our collection, as if they were 
one and the same song: they are both given to Maudlin in Walton’s work, and 
the fact we have stated forms a new illustration of it. Both ballads were written 
by Martin Parker, a well known name in our ephemeral literature in the reign of 
Charles I. and during the Protectorate : his initials are at the end of each, and 
he seldom put his name at full length. He was author of the celebrated ‘‘ True 
Tale of Robin Hood,” and of the more notorious song of ‘‘ When the King 
enjoys his own again.” Of the periods of his birth or burial, we have no knowl- 
edge. The broadside we have used is entitled, ‘‘ Keep a good tongue in your 
head, for 


Here’s a very good woman in every respect, 
But only her tongue breeds all her defect.” 


It was ‘‘ Printed at London for Thomas Lambert, at the Horshoo in Smith- 
field,” about 1640.—Collier’s Book of Roxburgh Ballads. | 


I marry’d a wife of late, 
The more’s my unhappy fate 
I tooke her for love, 
As fancy did me move, 
and not for her worldly state 
Io!I 


Appendix. 


For qualities rare, 
Few with her compare ; 
let me doe her no wrong : 
I must confesse, 
Her chiefe amisse 
Is only this, 
As some wives is, 
she cannot rule her tongue. 


She hath as sweet a face 

as any in seaven miles space ; 
Her eyes chrystalline, 
Like diamonds doe shine, 

she looks with a modest grace : 
Her haire is like flax, 
Her lips are red wax, 

that seal’d the bond so strong 
Twixt her and I, 
That till I die 
Ille justifie 
Her constancy : 

but she cannot rule her tongue. 


Her cheeks are red as the rose 

which June for her glory shows : 
Her teeth on a row 
Stand like a wall of snow 

between her round chin and her nose 
Her shoulders are decent, 
Her armes white and pleasant, 

her fingers are small and long : 
No fault, I find, 
But in my minde, 
Most womenkind 
Must come behind : 

O, that she could rule her tongue ! 


Her breasts like Pyreene hills, 
which nature yearly fils 

With liquor that by ods, 

Doth passe the drink o’ th’ gods ; 
all nectar it far excels : 

With this she doth feed 

The twigs that proceed 
from our affections strong. 
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She’s fruitful as 
The springing grasse, 
No time lets passe, 
And yet, alas ! 
she cannot rule her tongue, 


Her body, which I have oft 
embraced so smooth and soft, 
Is slender and white 
Proportioned aright ; 
‘tis straight as any shaft. 
Her leg is compleat, 
Her foot’s fine and neat, 
‘tis neither too short nor too long : 
In every part 
Dame Nature’s art 
Gives her the start : 
With all my heart 
I wishe she could rule her tongue. 


As she in feature excels 
wel nye most women else, 
Even so doth her wit, 
If shee’l make use of it, 
as daily experience tels : 
I cannot deny it, 
If she be at quiet 
her speeches will do no wrong : 
Shee’l laugh and smile, 
New termes shee’l file, 
Yet in a while 
Shee’l change her stile, 
and cannot rule her tongue, 


With eloquence she will dispute ; 
few women can her confute: 
She sings and she playes, 
And she knowes all her keyes 
on the viol de gambo, or lute. 
Shee’l dance with a grace, 
Her measures shee’l trace 
as doth unto art belong: 
She is a girle 
Fit for an Earle, 
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Not for a churle : 
She were worth a pearle, 
if she could but rule her tongue. 


Her needle she can use well ; 
in that she doth most excell : 
She can spin and knit, 
And everything fit, 
as all her neighbors can tell. 
Her fingers apace, 
At weaving bone-lace, 
she useth all day long: 
All arts that be 
To women free, 
Of each degree, 
Performeth she. 
O, that she could rule her tongue ! 


For huswifery she doth exceed ; 
she looks to her businesse with heed 
Shee’s early and late 
Emploi’d I dare say’t, 
to see all things well succeede. 
She is very wary 
To looke to her dary, 
as doth to her charge belong : 
Her servants all 
Are at her call, 
But shee’l so brawle, 
That still I shall 
wish that she could rule her tongue. 


With all that hath bin said 

no woman neede be dismaid, 
Sith I have not beene 
Incensed through spleene 

_in this spacious river to wade : 

I none doe disparage, 
To hinder their marriage, 

but with both old and yong 
Great heed to take, 
When choice they make 
For vertue’s sake ! 
No venemous snake 

stings like a woman’s tongue. 
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THE MILKE-MAID’S LIFE. 


TO A CURIOUS NEW TUNE, CALLED ‘‘ THE MILKE-MAID’S DUMPS,” 


[This is the ballad referred to in our introduction to the preceding, as having 
had eight lines quoted from it by Walton in his ‘‘ Angler,” p. 152, edit. 1808), 
They form the conclusion of our sixth stanza, but Walton either printed from a 
different copy to that we have used, or he altered one of the lines. He does 
not state who was the author, but the initials at the end of the Roxburghe 
broadside show that it was by Martin Parker. Both this and the last ballad 
were written to the same tune, which in one case is called ‘ the Milkmaid’s, 
&c.,” and in the other “‘ the Milkmaid’s Dumps :” a “ dump ” was a species of 
dance, as well as poem (Collier's Shakspere, vi., 478). The ensuing, like the 
foregoing, ballad was ‘‘ Printed at London for T. Lambert ;” and to the title 
of ‘* The Milke-Maid’s Life,” is added the following couplet, 


‘‘ A pretty new ditty composed and pend, 
The praise of the Milking paile to defend.” 


The last stanza but one proves that the ballad was written before ‘‘ the down- 
fal of May-games,” under the Puritans. —/did. ] 


You rural goddesses, 

that woods and fields possesse, 
Assist me with your-skill, 
That may direct my quill 

more jocundly to expresse 
The mirth and delight, 
Both morning and night, 

on mountaine or in dale, 
Of them who chuse 
This trade to use, 
And through cold dewes 
Do never refuse 

to carry the milking payle. 
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The bravest lasses gay 
live not so merry as they : 
In honest civill sort 
They make each other sport 
as they trudge on their way. 
Come faire or foul weather, 
They’re fearefull of neither ; 
their courages never quaile : 
In wet and dry, 
Though winds be hye 
And darke’s the sky, 
They nere deny 
to carry the milking paile. 


Their hearts are free from care, 
they never will dispaire, 
What ever them befall ; 
They bravely beare out all, 
and fortune’s frowns out dare : 
They pleasantly sing 
To welcome the spring, 
‘gainst heaven they never rayle: 
If grasse wel grow 
Their thankes they show, 
And frost or snow, 
They merrily goe 
along with the milking paile. 


Base idlenesse they doe scorne : 
they rise very early j’ th’ morn, 
And walk into the field 
Where pretty birds do yeeld 
brave musick on every thorn: 
The linet and thrush 
Doe sing on each bush : 
and the dulcid nightingale 
Her note doth straine 
In a jocund vaine, 
To entertaine 
That worthy traine, 


which carry the milking paile, 


Their labor doth health preserve ; 
no doctors rules they observe, 
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While others, too nice 
In taking their advice, 
look alwaies as though they wold starve. 
Their meat is digested, 
They nere are molested, 
no sicknesse doth them assaile : 
Their time is spent 
In merryment ; 
While limbs are lent, 
They are content 
to carry the milking paile. 


Those lasses nice and strange, 

that keep shops in the Exchange, 
Sit pricking of clouts, 
And giving of flouts : 

they seldome abroad doe range : 
Then comes the green sicknesse 
And changeth their likenesse, 

all this for want of good sale, 
But ‘tis not so 
As proofe doth show, 
By them that goe 
In frost and snow, 

to carry the milking paile. 


If they any sweethearts have, 

that do affection crave, 
Their privilidge is this, 
Which many others misse, 

they can give them welcome brave 
With them they may walke, 
And pleasantly talke, 

with a bottle of wine or ale; 
The gentle cow 
Doth them allow, 
As they know how. 
God speed the plow, 

and blesse the milking paile ! 


Upon the first of May, 

with garlands fresh and gay, 
With mirth and musick sweet, 
For such a season meet, 

they passe their time away : 
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They dance away sorrow, 
And all the day thorow 
their legs doe never fayle ; 
They nimblely 
Their feet doe ply, 
And bravely cry 
The victory, 
in honour o’ th’ milking paile. 


If any think that I 
doe practise flattery, 
In seeking thus to raise 
The merry milkmaid’s praise, 
Ile to them thus reply. 
It is their desert 
Inviteth my art 
to study this pleasant tale; 
In their defence 
Whose innocence, 
And providence, 
Gets honest pence 
out of the milking paile. 


(FROM HERRICK’S POEMS.) 


TO PHILLIS TO LOVE, AND LIVE WITH HIM. 


Live, live with me, and thou shalt see 
The pleasures Ile prepare for thee ; 

What sweets the country can afford, 

Shall blesse thy bed, and blesse thy board. 
The soft sweet mosse shall be thy bed, 
With crawling woodbine overspread ; 

By which the silver-shedding streames 
Shall gently melt thee into dreames, 

Thy clothing next shall be a gowne 

Made of the fleeces purest downe. 

The tongues of kids shall be thy meate ; 
Their milke thy drinke ; and thou shalt eate 
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The paste of filberts for thy bread, 

With cream of cowslips buttered, 

Thy feasting-tables shall be hills 

With daisies spread, and daffadils ; 
Where thou shalt sit, and red-brest by, 
For meat, shall give thee melody. 

Ile give the chaines and carkanets 

Of primroses and violets. 

A Bag and bottle thou shalt have 

That richly wrought, and this as brave ; 
So that as either shall expresse 

The wearer’s no meane shepheardesse, 
At shearing times, and yearely wakes, 
When Themilis his pastime makes, 
There thou shalt be, and be the wit, 
Nay more, the feast and grace of it. 

On holy-dayes, when virgins meet 

To dance the heyes with nimble feet ; 
Thou shalt come forth, and then appeare 
The queen of Roses for that yeere ; 

And having danc’t 'bove all the best, 
Carry the garland from the rest. 

In wicker-baskets maids shall bring 

To thee, my dearest shephardling, 

The blushing apple, bashful peare 

And shame-fac’t plum, all simp'ring there, 
Walk in the groves, and thou shalt find 
The name of Phillis in the rind 

Of every straight and smooth-skin tree ; 
Where kissing that, Ile twice kiss thee. 
To thee a sheep-hook I will send, 
Bespranckt with ribbands, to this end, 
This, this alluring hook might be 

Lesse for to catch a sheep then me. 
Thou shalt have possets, wassails fine, 
Not made of ale but spiced wine ; 

To make thy maids and selfe free mirth, 
All sitting near the glittering hearth, 
Thou shalt have ribbands, roses, rings, 
Gloves, garters, stockings, shoes, and strings 
Of winning colors, that shall move 
Others to lust, but me to love. 

These, nay, and more, thine own shall be, 
If thou wilt love, and live with me, 
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COME, LIVE WITH ME, AND BE MY LOVE. 


THE OLD MELODY. 


| 
| Come live with me,and be my love, And we will all the 
| 5-4 7 7 
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field, Or all the crag - gy moun-tains yield, 
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LIKE HERMIT POOR. 


SONG. 


Andante, Composed by N. Laneare. 


ee aes ee ee 


Like Her-mit poor in pen-sive place ob-scure, I mean to 


not re-cure, Where none but Love shallev-er find me out 
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To let in death, to let in death when love and fortune will. 


2. 


A Gown of grey my body shall attire : 
My Staff, of broken hope whereon I'll stay : 
Of late repentance link’d with long desire 
The Couch is framed whereon my limbs I'll lay : 
And at my gates, &c. 


3. 


My food shall be of care and sorrow made : 
My Drink, naught else but tears fall’n from mine eyes : 
And for my Light in this obscure shade, 
The flames may serve which from my heart arise : 
And at my gates, &c. 
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ECLOGA PISCATORIA. 


CANDIDA vite 
Gaudia nescit 
Ah miser ! ille, 
Qui requievit 
Littore nunquam 
Mollis arene 
Pone reclinis ; 
Grata Favoni 
Quum levis aura, 
Vespere sero 
Fluctibus orta, 
Flamine leni 
Pectore mulcens 
AE quora crispat: 
Nox ubi fuscis 
Evolat alis, 
Quot micat ardens 
Ignibus ether 
Unda relucet 
Fractaque Phades 
Equore glauco 
Ludit imago 
Lactea, splendet 
Sub tremebundo 
Lumine pontus. 
Et tua, 77iton, 
Buccina torta 
Nocte silenti 
Littora complet, 
(Blanda palustris 
Fistula cede, 
Pan, licet Arcas 
Inflet avenam !) 


PART II.—J 


A METASTASIO, UT DICITUR. 


Saxaque laté 
Reddere discunt 
Doridos ignes, 
Leucothoesve, 
Vel Galathee 
Grato Stcano 
Furta sub antro, 
Quz fovet ulnis 
Actda Divum; 
Dumque natanti 
Lumine languens 
Murmure leni, 
Basia sugens 
Comprimit arcté 
Pectore pectus 
Aurea nymphé; 
Spretus amator 
(Ardua moles) 
Heu fremit atrox 
Ore cruento, 
Cunctaque laté 
Voce tonanti 
Semifer implet: 
(Scy//a relatrat 
“Etna remugit) 
Tum furibundis 
Passibus errans, 
Sanguinolentum 
Luminis orbem 
Szvé volutans, 
Singula lustrat, 
Cernere si qua 
Possit amantes, 
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Raptaque dextra 
Pallida membra 
Fulminis instar 
Frangens heu! heu! 
Vindice saxo. 
Ergo age tandem 
Spernere mitte 
Gurgitis almi 
Littora grata, 
Gratior ipsa 
Rustica Phylii, 
Ipsa Dione, 
Ipsa puelli 
Arcitenentis 
Aurea mater, 
Aurea que nunc 
Ore nitenti 
Numina captat ; 
Blanda marinz 
Filia spume 
Edita ponto est ; 
Nunc quoque pontum 
(AEthere spreto) 
Seepe revisens, 
Alite curru 
Diva serenis 
Labitur undis, 
Collaque olorum 
Floribus atque 
Flectit habena ; 
Holus Euro 
Lora frementi 
Contrahit arcté; 
At tibi laxat, 
Alme Favoni, 
Purpureisque 
Excilis alis, 
Moxque reportans 
Conjugis horto 
Sive rosarum 
Vel hyacinthi 
Fundis odores. 
Grandia cete 
Gaudia vasta 
Saltibus edunt 


Incompostis, 
O Venus alma, 
Teque salutant, 
Et maris zequor 
Impete lzto 
Sydera ad alta 
Naribus efflant. 
O mea vita, 
Ocyus adsis, 
Molle latusque 
Littore fulta, 
Prospice mecum 
Colle propinquo 
Subsilientes 
Lanigerarum 
Ubera circum 
Molliter agnas ; 
Pendula lino 
Et tibi dextram 
Armet arundo; 
Hamus aduncus 
Fluctuet unda; 
Mox genus ecce 
Omne natantum 
(Squammea pubes 
Ex latebrosis 
Advena fundis) 
Prepete pinna 
Trans maris zquor 
Ultro requiret 
Humida nostra 
Lina puellz ; 
Crine madentes 
Et tibi fundent 
Naiades ude 
Divite dextra 
Mille colorum 
Munera conchas, 
Sanguine multo 
Tincta coralla, 
Gurgitis imi 
Splendida dona, 
Doridos almz 
Leve tributum, 
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ARRANGEMENT 
(ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF CUVIER) 


AMERICAN SPECIES OF FISHES 


ALLUDED TO IN THE PRECEDING PAGES. 


BY JAMES E. DE KAY, 


AUTHOR OF THE NEW YORK FAUNA, 


(Kindly furnished for this Edition of Walton's Angler.) 


SUB CLASS I. 
BONY FISHES, 


..KELETON bony, the osseous matter being deposited in fibres. 
Gill-membrane with rays. Maxillaries and intermaxillaries, 
one or both present. 


SECTION I. 


SPINE RAYED. 


_ 


first rays of the dorsal fin or the whole of it spinous; first rays of 
the anal and ventral fins spinous. | 

Famity Percip#.—Scales hard and rough. Opercle and pre- 
opercle, one or both serrated or spinous; jaws, vomer, and _pala- 
tines armed with teeth. 

Genus PeRCA.—Two dorsal fins. Tongue smooth ; suborbital 
faintly serrated ; opercle ending in a flat spine. 

Obs.—This genus includes, according to some writers in the 
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United States, but one species,—the P. favescens, or common yel- 
low perch. Cuvier has, however, described four others from various 
parts of the United States, which I believe to be quite distinct, 
although it must be acknowledged that they are closely allied to 
each other. The yellow perch is very widely distributed through- 
out the country. 

Genus LABRAXx.—Bands of teeth on the tongue; the dorsals 
distinct : opercle with two spines. 

Obs.—This genus embraces about seven species, foremost among 
which is the noble striped bass or rockfish (L. lineatus), a salt water 
species, ascending fresh water streams to breed during the spring, 
and for shelter during the winter. The other species are smaller, 
and are usually called perches. 

Genus Lucioperca.—This embraces the Z. Americana, or pike- 
perch, glass eye, yellow pike, lake pike, Ohio salmon and pickerel; for all 
these names are given to the same fish. It occurs in the streams 
of the middle and western States, and in the great lakes ; is well fla- 
vored, and affords much sport to the angler. It attains sometimes 
the length of three feet. 

Genus CENTROPRISTES.—To this genus belongs the C. nigricans, 
or sea bass, sometimes called the d/ack bass, black Jish and blue fish. 
A very savory article of food. 

The other genera of this family are centrarchus and pomotts, em- 
bracing several species of rock bass and pond fish, which take the 
hook readily. 

Family ScieNtD®.— Many of the characters of the preceding 
family, but without teeth on the vomer or palatines ; scales on the 
base of the vertical fins ; dorsal fins one or two ; head not mailed ; 
teeth various. 

Genus Le1ostomus (ZL. obliguus.)—The chub or Lafayette fish, a 
marine species occasionally appearing in great numbers on the 
northern coast, but at irregular intervals ; takes the hook freely and 
affords good sport. 

Genus OTOLITHUS (O. regalis.)—The weak Jish of the northern 
States, and improperly named “rout at the south ; takes the hook, 
and is highly esteemed ; sometimes attains the weight of thirty 
pounds, 

Genus UmBrina (U. nebulosa.)—King fish. The finest flavored 
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of all our marine species. Its trivial name was given to it by the 
early English colonists. It bites firmly at the hook, and is most 
common during the heats of summer. The (U. alburnus) whiting 
is a Closely allied southern species. 

Genus PoGoNiAs.—This includes many species known under the 
popular names of red and young drum, grunter, drum fish, &c. The 
(P. chromis) big drum occasionally weighs from eighty to a hundred 
pounds. 

Family SPARiD&.—The opercular bones without spines or den- 
ticulations: no teeth on the palate; scales large ; jaws not 
protractile ; branchial rays not exceeding six. 

Genus Sarcus —The highly prized sheeps-head (S. ovis) migrates 
northwardly during the summer; is a wary animal, and affords 
much amusement to the sportsman. 

Genus PaGRus.—The forgee (P. argyrops) takes the hook readily, 
and would be more esteemed were it less common. 

amily SCoMBRID&.—Opercles smooth ; scales very small, smooth 
and entire; vertical fins without scales. This family embraces 
many species, such as the mackerel (Scomber vernalis), highly useful 
in an economical view, but of little interest to the angler, except 
in the | 

Genus TEMNODON.—The 7. sa/tafor, or blue fish of the northern 
and skipjack of the southern States; affords much sport to the angler, 
and is a very savory fish. It is known under the various popular 
names of horse mackerel, green fish, snapping mackerel, &c. 

Genus RHOMBUS presents the harvest fish (R. triacanthus), which 
is one of our most delicate and esteemed fishes, but does not take 
the hook. 

Family LABRID&.—Jaws with a double row of teeth; opercle 
and preopercle ; without spines or. denticulations, and with few or 
no scales on them. 

Genus Tautoca (7. Americana).—The well known tautog, or 
black fish, a marine species industriously sought for by the angler 
and epicure. 
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SECTION II. 
SOFT RAYED. 


All the fin rays soft and cartilaginous, with the exception sometimes 
of the first tn the dorsal and the first in the pectoral fins. These rays 
are articulated, and more or less branched. 

Family SiLturip#.—Skin naked and covered with a mucous 
secretion ; head depressed; a second adipose dorsal: intermax- 
illaries suspended under the ethmoid bone, and form the edge of 
the upper jaw; first ray of dorsal and pectoral spinous. 

Obs.—This family includes at present twenty-five or thirty Amer 
ican species, known under the various popular names of cat fish, 
bull heads, bull pouts, &c. They are mostly fluviatile and lacus- 
trine, affording much sport, and sometimes reaching the weight of 
one hundred pounds. 

Family CyPRiniD&.—Mouth slightly cleft ; weak jaws, most fre- 
quently without teeth ; pharyngeals strongly dentated ; one dorsal 
fin ; branchial rays few. 

Obs.—This family embraces between eighty and ninety American 
fresh water species, known under the popular names of carp, chub, 
suckers, shiners, dace, minnows, &c. The common carp of Europe 
and the gold fish of China have been successfully introduced into 
our waters. 

family Esocip&.—One dorsal fin usually opposite to the anal : 
edge of the upper jaw either formed solely by the intermaxillaries, 
or, if the labials enter at all into its composition, they are destitute 
of teeth ; branchial rays vary from three to eighteen; mouth large, 
and with sharp teeth, 

Genus Esox.—Our waters have six species of pike, of which the 
most famous is the muskellonge, or great pike of the lakes, which 
has been known to exceed four feet in length. The pickerel (£. 
reticulatus) is common in all our ponds and streams. 

amily SALMONID&.—Body scaly ; first dorsal with soft rays, the 
second small and adipose ; numerous cecal appendages and an air 
bladder ; great variations in the armature of their jaws ; inhabiting 
fresh and salt water. 
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Genus SALMO (S. salar).—The salmon common to Europe and 
America. Richardson and others have described ten other species, 
chiefly from the northern rivers flowing into the Arctic Sea. The 
common, or true sea salmon, was formerly abundant as far south as 
the Hudson river, where they are even now occasionally taken. 
The angler must now go to the State of Maine with any probability 
of success. The Mackinaw salmon (S. amethystus) 1s a noble spe- 
cles, sometimes weighing one hundred and twenty pounds. The 
common éro0k or spotted trout (S. fontinalis) occurs between the 
fortieth and forty-seventh parallels of latitude. In the streams 
and small lakes in the northern part of New York emptying into 
the river St. Lawrence is another species (S. erythrogaster), red 
bellied trout, resembling tbe brook trout in its spots, but more cylin- 
drical and tapering, of a crimson hue beneath, and usually exceed- 
ing it in size. The common sa/mon trout of the lakes (S. conjints) 
has the port of a salmon, but without its flavor. 

Genus OSMERUS (O. viridescens).—Smelt. 

Genus COREGONUS embraces seven or eight species inhabiting the 
lakes, and frequently called shad salmon: it includes the celebrated 
white fish (C. albus) and the exquisite Ofsege bass (C. Otsego). We 
have no species of grayling in the United States. One (Zhymadlus 
signifer) is found in the northwestern or Arctic region. 

family CLurip&.—No adipose fin; the upper jaw formed, as in 
trouts, at the middle by intermaxillaries, without pedicles, and on 
the sides by the maxillaries ; scales easily detached. 

This includes the herrings, shads, &c., which, although highly 
interesting in an economical point of view, afford little amusement 
to the angler. The shad (A. prestadilis of De Kay) has, until lately, 
been confounded with the shad of Europe. 

Family Gapip®.—Jaws and vomer, with rows of rasp-like teeth ; 
generally three dorsals; gills large, with seven rays. This family 


embraces numerous species designated under the names of cod, hake, 


haddock, cusk, pollack, frost fish, &c. The haddock (M. e@glefinus) 
affords much sport on our northern coast, to the fisherman. 

Family PLANtb&.—Body flat, compressed vertically ; upper sur- 
face colored, beneath white ; dorsal single, extending the. whole 
length of the back; both eyes on the same side of the head ; 


branchial rays, six. 


| 
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This family includes all the varied marine species, known as flat 
Jish, flounder, halibut, turbot, sole, &c. The two latter names, I would 
remark, have nothing in common with the turbot and sole of 
Europe, which are not found on the coast. 

family ANGUILLID&.—No ventral fins; body elongated and 
serpent-like in form ; scales scarcely apparent, being imbedded ina 
soft, thick skin ; no cecal appendages, | 

This includes four or five species of eels. They offer little of 


interest to the angler, except to jack for them in the spring and 
summer by torchlight. 


SUB CLASS II, 
CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. 


Skeleton cartilaginous ; cranium divided by indistinct sutures ; 
gills generally fixed; gill membrane without rays ; intermaxillaries 
and maxillaries wanting or rudimentary. 

The remaining families, including the sturgeons, rays, sharks, saw 
Jish, skates, lampreys, &c., are foreign to the purpose of this work, 
and therefore need not be enumerated. 


THE PEARCH, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF THE 


LAKE PISECO TROUT CLUB. 


(KINDLY FURNIHSED FOR THIS EDITION OF WALTON’S ANGLER.) 


na gga six gentlemen, from divers parts, have formed themselves 

into a regularly organized fishing-club, and have been in the 
habit of visiting annually one of those beautiful sheets of water that 
abound in Hamilton County, in the northern part of the State of 
New York. At the first irruption of these sportsmen into the wil- 
derness, the country through which they were obliged to pass pre- 
sented a most savage aspect. They were compelled to climb Pelion 
upon Ossa before they reached, not the promised land, but the 
promised water. And they were well repaid for their efforts, not 
only as lovers of nature, in finding a lake of surpassing beauty, but 
as lovers of sport, in the abundance and superior excellence of the 
trout that lay treasured within it. When first visited, a rude hut 
made of logs, with crevices to admit air and light, formed the only 
accommodations for the party; the family bed was given up, and 
when a light was asked for to retire with, they were informed that 
there had not been a candle in the house for a twelvemonth ; com 
meal, with the fish caught, formed their only food. The next year 
stores were forwarded in advance. The beautiful sheet of water, 
near which the Club have pitched their tents, is about seven miles 
in length, and has an average breadth of one and a half miles, its 
borders presenting a great variety of picturesque and magnificent 
scenery in a perfect state of nature, rising in some parts in gentle 
hills, in others in mountains of the most magnificent proportions, 
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swelling away in the blue haze to the horizon. On one of the 
beautiful headlands running out into the lake near its centre, they 
purchased one hundred acres of land, upon which they have 
erected a fishing-lodge, and named it Walton Hall, in honor of 
their patron saint, with convenient rooms for each member of the 
Club, and a large hall for the accommodation of rods, &c. It is 
here in these beautiful and unbroken solitudes, unstirred by the 
hum of the world, the members of this Club, reposing from the 
ordinary cares and pleasures of life, for a fortnight in each year, 
breathe anew the primitive freshness of life ; each have their boat 
and oarsman, they disperse after breakfast, skim over the lake, 
passing and re-passing while trolling, exchanging salutations, and 
seeking their favorite fishing haunts ; they meet at the 7yce-tops, a 
common point of union, for dining at a stated hour. At this beau- 
tiful spot, on the opposite side of the lake from the fishing-lodge, 
the Club have a shanty which serves to protect them in foul 
weather, and placed near the banks of a babbling brook which 
descends from the mountains in their rear: here the fish taken 
from the first boat that arrives are accurately weighed, credit given 
to the taker, and prepared for dinner. Each member is charged 
with his appropriate duties, one to superintend the culinary depart- 
ment, another to mingle the ingredients of the nectar’d bowl, and 
another to-see that a cordon of smudges is formed to keep at a 
respectable distance, by smoke, the pestilent black fly ; then, after 
dining themselves, they make room for their men, and discuss their 
regalias or trabucos. When the heat of the sun has somewhat 
abated, they again disperse to repeat the same scenes, and remain 
on the lake until nightfall summons them to their lodge. As the 
respective boats arrive, the fish taken during the day are accu- 
rately weighed, dressed, placed on the ice, reported to the sec- 
retary, and regularly entered upon the journals of the Club. By 
referring to their journal, we find the large quantity of fish taken 
during the last five years, with an account of the different species 
of trout found in that lake. They constitute the only kinds of fish, 
with the exception of golden shiners and small suckers, which at 
some seasons form their principal food. 

The trout are divided into the dake and speckled. There is an 
apparent difference to be found in the lake trout, some appearing 
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to be almost black, others white or silvery, but the Club are uncer- 
tain whether or not the apparent difference may not arise from sex 
or something peculiar to the condition in which they are found, but 
would state that the black are decidedly the most active fish, and 
when taken offer a resistance equal to the speckled trout. This last 
species that is found in the lake differs essentially from the same 
kind, or spotted trout, that is taken in the outlet of the lake, where 
they are captured in large numbers, as will be seen from further 
abstracts from their journal. 

By an accurate comparison of two of these fish, one taken in the 
outlet and another in the lake, there was found a manifest differ- 
ence. ‘The speckled trout from the lake had but two rows of spots 
on the side, while that from the outlet had five, the tail of the laker 
was square, while that of the other was forked, and the ventral and 
pectoral fins deeply tinged with vermilion, thus making them the 
most beautiful fish to the eye; but when served up on the table 
the difference is much more manifest ; their superior virtues are 
tried by the ordeal of fire, a bright carnation glow is spread over 
those taken from the lake, and they present an Apician morsel fit 
for the gods. This is not the case with their brethren from the 
outlet ; they present a more pallid and haggard aspect, as if they 
had been driven as outcasts from the lake, and condemned to toil 
and struggle everlastingly against the boiling torrent*that issues 
from that calm and peaceful paradise of the finny tribe. 

There appear to have been taken upwards of forty hundred, or 
more than two tons, weight of these trout by the members of this 
Club within the last five years, as shown by the abstracts from the 
journal. From the zoth to the 29th June, 829 Ibs., in 1842, and 
the largest fish reported were 2 of 12 Ibs., 1 of 8}, 1 of 8, smaller 
ones not recorded. ‘There was also captured by one of the boat- 
men on the lake, at anchor fishing, a monster trout weighing 264 Ibs. 

1843.—In nine days fishing, 730 Ibs. ; largest fish reported, 1 of 
gi, 2 of of, r of 74, 2 of 7, 2 of Gf, 3 of 6, 1 of 5%, 3 of 5}, 1 of 5, 
2 of 4. 

1844.—In seven days fishing, 715 lbs. ; largest fish reported, 1 of 
15, 1 of 8$, 1 of 81, 3 of 6,1 of 54, andi of 4. Of this amount 
44 lbs. of brook-trout were taken by one of the members in the out- 
let during one afternoon and one forenoon’s fishing. 
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This year the sports of the Club were enlivened by the capture 
of deer in the lake, under peculiar circumstances. Arrangements 
had been made with a hunter to drive one in if possible. As the 
Club were revelling in the fumes of a savory chowder, soon to 
come off, the signal agreed upon with the hunter [George Trott], 
the firing of a rifle, was heard at the lower end of the lake; three 
boats from the Tree-tops dashed off in a gallant style to the theatre 
of action, but ere they had reached the spot, the noble buck had 
crossed the outlet, run up the opposite side of the lake, and, sup- 
posing he had escaped all his foes, again taken the water opposite 
the ‘Tree-tops ; this was noticed by one of the experienced boat- 
men [Morell], who was on the look-out, and immediately reported. 
Instant preparations were made for his capture, and it was agreed 
to remain concealed “ amid the forest leaves” until he had so far 
committed himself to the water as to be unable to return before he 
could be overtaken. Then a swift oarsman was sent out alone to 
drive him in. As soon as he was perceived, the stag turned to 
escape and retrace his steps; then commenced an exciting race 
with the boatman. In this instance, as in many others, though the 
race was not always to the swift, yet the battle was to the strong, 
the noble animal was turned and driven towards the Tree-tops ; 
then began the most exciting scene, the chowder was set aside, and 
all consideration of dinner postponed. The remaining boats leaped 
from their moorings ; at the same time the sportsmen who went out 
in the first boats, having been foiled by the escape of the deer, were 
seen returning, their boats gallantly bearing down by the almost 
superhuman exertions of the oarsmen. The little flotilla formed a 
cordon round the unhappy animal, who seemed to think his hour 
had come, and that “ this day a stag must die,” rearing, and plung- 
ing, and turning in every direction for some opening to effect his 
escape, but his efforts were all in vain. As he was attempting to 
pass one of the boats, one of the Club [J. B. Duane] ordered his 
boat to be wheeled, and catching up a gaff-hook planted it in his 
flank, with one hand drew the deer towards him, and with the other 
seized him by the antlers, and withdrawing the hook secured him 
by his horns with both. Then ensued a furious struggle for the 
mastery, in the desire to retain and in the effort to escape, the ani- 
mal some times rearing himself two-thirds out of the water, at the 
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same time striking out with his fore-feet at his adversary, and at 
one time it was supposed by the lookers on in Venice that he must 
sink the boat. But, by the exertions of his captors [Duane and 
Scott], his antlers were jammed down on the gunwale of the boat, 
and a cord having been thrown to him, the ends were fastened, one 
at a time, to his horns, and he was thus let loose, and: an attempt 
was made to drive the gallant courser to the shore; but, being 
unused to obey bit and bridoon, the driver was obliged to haul in 
his Horns, again secure him, and by attaching another boat tow him 
to the shore, where he was secured to a tree within a few yards of 
the dining-table. Having happily accomplished their purposes, the 
chowder was again returned to the fire, and the appetite, keenly 
whetted by the exciting pursuit of the noble quarry, did ample jus- 
tice to the feast. While on the subject of these wild sports, it may 
not be amiss to add another singular adventure that occurred to 
one of the members of the Club [George B. Warren] a few years 
previous. As he was fishing in the lake, he perceived a large buck 
crossing the water, and immediately gave chase, sometimes gaining 
upon him, and then the animal redoubling his energies, would 
widen the distance between him and his pursuers ; at one time he 
was so near that a gentleman in the bow seized him by the tail, 
when with one bound he cleared himself, and before the boatman 
could resume his oars he had left some distance between them ; the 
pursuit was continued, and when the boatman was nearly exhausted, 
and the deer about to effect his escape, a fortunate suggestion 
occurred to the eager sportsman who was standing in the boat 
ready to pounce upon his victim. He took from his fishing appa- 
ratus a strong drop line with hook and sinker attached, snd whirl- 
ing over his head sent it with unerring aim over the back of the 
deer, and drawing it in the hook fortunately fixed itself in the flank 
of the animal, and this placed him under the perfect control of his 
captor, and at his will towed the boat about the lake until it became 
necessary to secure him. 

But to proceed with the abstracts, there appear to have been 
taken in 1845, in eleven days, from 28th of May to 9th June, 1,019 
lbs. This year but few large fish reported: 1 of 74, 1 of 6,1 of 
54, 2 of 54, and 3 of 5. Of this quantity, 50 lbs. of brook-trout 
were taken in one day by artificial flies by two of the party. 
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1846.—719 lbs. of trout were taken in nine days fishing, from the 
28th of May to 7th June, and the number of large fish unusually 
great; 1 of 14}, 1 of 12}, 1 of 11, 1 of 84,1 of 7, 1 of 6, 2 of 534, 
1 of 54, 2 of 5,1 of 441, and 1 of 4; and there was captured by a 
gentleman of another party, a magnificent trout weighing 20} Ibs., 
after a contest of three hours ; he measured, on being taken out of 
the water, three feet, less one-half inch, in length; and two feet, 
less one-half inch, in circumference, 

The manner in which the lakers are taken is principally by 
trolling, though a few have occasionally been taken by the fly. The 
tackle is of the most delicate kind; a leader of six to nine feet, of 
single gut, with snell having five hooks arranged with two at the 
end placed back to back, two more one inch above, and a fifth, or 
slip hook, one inch above, which passes through and secures the 
upper and lower jaw of the minnow which serves for bait ; one of 
the middle hooks is placed in the back of the bait, and one of the 
lower hooks in the tail. These hooks are so small that the bend 
will scarcely allow the barrel of a quill to rest in them. The troll- 
ing is done by rod and reel, each fisherman using two at the same 
time ; the reels are improved by having a bearing upon them instead 
of a catch, so that the rod may be laid down with the line extended 
without running out, unless struck by a fish or some obstruction. 
When a fish seizes the bait, the oarsman quits his oars, the other 
rod is handed to him, and he reels up the line to prevent its falling 
to the bottom, or the fish from entanglement ; the trout then, as 
soon as sufficiently drowned, is brought along side and secured by 
the gaff, which the members of the Club have adopted in preference 
to the landing-net, which they have abandoned. The speckled, or 
red trout of the lake, are taken in a similar manner, but give much 
more sport to the angler from their superior activity, dying game to 
the last. Those caught in the outlet are taken by flies, and there is 
only one instance known when the fly was refused for a minnow, 
and by a splendid red trout weighing upwards of three pounds. 
They abound here in vast numbers, but almost every pleasure in 
life has its drawback, and the drawback here is of a very serious 
nature to the sportsman. In addition to the moschito whose poison 
is to be found in every clime, there exists a small midge, or punky, 
so small as to be almost invisible, and only perceived by its effects, 
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which comes not heralded, as the moschito, by blowing its tiny 
horn. But the most serious annoyance is to be found in the black 
fly, which is about one-fifth the size of the house-fly, which, flying 
in myriads around you, await but the favorable moment to pounce 
upon their victim, alighting upon you at every assailable point, and 
drawing blood from you at every minute artery, as if pierced with 
a lancet. But the injury does not rest here; it creates such an 
intolerable itching, equal to the worst forms of erysipelas, that you 
are induced to scratch it to relieve yourself, thus adding fuel to the 
flames, and producing a running sore that sometimes lasts for weeks, 
They have a particular fondness for fresh subjects, but when once 
the patient is inoculated with the poison, the difficulty becomes less 
with every year’s exposure, and the members of the Club having 
served a long apprenticeship are, if permitted to use the expression, 
almost acclimated ; and every preventive has been adopted in vain 
to avoid this evil, even a veil has been found unavailable. 

In reference to the red trout of the lake, they find that they 
differ from the same kind that are found in other parts of the State. 
The several members have been long accustomed to trout fishing in 
almost every part of the State, where they are to be found, and all 
agree that they not only differ in the intensity of the red, which 
approaches a cherry color, but in the exquisite flavor of the fish 
when served up at the table. 

*.“ In June of this year, the President [Henry Vail] of this 
club killed a red-fleshed lake trout of 24 lbs. weight. 
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TROUT FISHING 


ON 
LONG ISLAND 


(KINDLY FURNISHED FOR THIS EDITION OF WALTON’S ANGLER.) 


ONG ISLAND has been, for many years, the Utopia of New 
3 York sportsmen, and still continues, although many of its at- 
tractions have been lost, owing to the extinction of several species 
of game which formerly abounded there, to be the favorite resort 
of all who can pitch up a heavy gun with accuracy upon a team of 
wild fowl, or cast a long line lightly for the speckled trout, 

It is with this last branch of sport that I have now to do; and it 
is in this precisely that the Long Island sporting has the least de- 
teriorated. 

It is true that the noble heath-fowl, the pinnated grouse of North 
America, crows no more in her scrub oaks, and brush-plains ; that 
his congener the ruffed grouse drums less frequently than of old; 
that the incessant and merciless warfare waged on them from sunken 
batteries, is fast banishing the wild fowl from her bays and inlets; 
but, thanks to the enforcement of good and judicious laws, trout- 
fishing still flourishes and is likely to flourish, so long as grass grows 
and water runs. 

The natural formation of Long Island is not indeed such, that 
we should look to it, if strangers to its qualities in this respect, 
with any high degree of expectation as a mother of trout streams : 
and yet it is probably surpassed in this particular by no region in 
the world. 

It is, as most of readers of course well know, a long, narrow, 
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and, for the most part, sandy strip of land, running nearly from 
east to west, the eastern end being the bolder and more rocky, 
between the Sound and the Atlantic Ocean, 

It has no mountains, scarce indeed anything that can be called 
hills, if you except a line of low irregular elevations running nearly 
midway its whole length, of altitude little more than sufficing to 
shed its waters, this way and that, to the Sound and to the ocean. 

With few large streams, no river worthy of the name, and scarcely 
anything that, in the incorrect phraseology of the country, would 
be called a creek, it abounds in small clear crystal rivulets, which, 
rising in the elevations above mentioned, take their way, for the 
most part directly, and without receiving any tributary waters, into 
their respective seas, 

It is in these rivulets, and in the ponds, which have been formed 
along their courses, either for the erection of grist and saw mills, or 
for the sake of the fish themselves, that the brook trout are found 
in abundance; and in a degree of perfection, which I, at least, 
have seen equalled in no other waters, either American or British. 

In all the waters of the island, this noble and delicious fish is 
taken readily by a skilful fisherman, both on the north or Sound, 
and the south or Atlantic side ; but it is with the latter district that 
I am the most familiar; and it is conceded, that its fish are supe- 
rior in shape, color, flavor, and number, though perhaps not in size, 
to those of some of the northern waters. 

It is to the south side that I shall, therefore, principally confine 
my remarks ; although there is one pond on the northern side which 
must on no account be passed over, as the run of fish in it is larger 
probably than in any other on the island, perhaps on the continent. 

To proceed, however, the ponds and streams of the south side 
present a general resemblance so strong that a brief description of 
one will suffice to make the stranger acquainted with the prevalent 
character of all. 

The rivulet rising, we will suppose, at some four or five miles 
distance from the bays, into which it falls at last, creeps along dur- 
ing the earlier two-thirds of its career, among thickets and tangled 
coverts, which it is by no means an easy task to penetrate, and 
among which, if it were desirable, it would be hardly possible to 
throw a fly, or wield so much even as an eight foot rod. In this 
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part of their courses, however, though trout are to be found, they 
are so diminutive as to offer no reward or excitement to the 
angler. 

After a while, following the waters down from their head, we 
come upon a clear bright pond, of various size, from one or two to 
many acres in extent, surrounded on three sides by the same sort of 
tangled swampy woodland, as that through which the brook has 
passed in its downward course, and on the fourth, or seaward side, 
by the dam which supports its waters. 

This dam is, for the most part, planted with willows, in order to 
render it firmer against the wear and tear of floods and freshets ; 
and, therefore, it is difficult to throw a line from the shore at this 
point, the others being from the nature of the soil and underwood 
entirely impracticable. In consequence of this, the angling in 
these ponds is carried on almost entirely from boats, which can 
readily be obtained everywhere, for a moderate compensation. 

Pouring down clear and copious from the sluice or floodgate of 
the first pond, the brook rushes away, now through cleared fields, 
now among brakes and thickets, until it again expands into a 
second, and probably a larger sheet of water, the character of which 
is precisely the same with that above. 

Thus, in proportion to the fall and volume of these streams, they 
form a series of ponds, more or less in number; the last of which 
almost invariably lies close to the upper side of the excellent road 
which runs along the south side of the island, dividing more or less 
accurately the uplands from the salt meadows. 

Thence, changing its character altogether, the stream flows gently, 
in a deeper channel, ebbing and flowing with the tide, which, for the 
most part, runs quite up to the flood-gates of the last pond, through 
the level oozy salt marshes ; and here it is, in my opinion, that the 
finest and most highly-flavored fish are to be taken. 

This brief description thus concluded, I shall proceed, after a 
few words on what I consider the peculiarities of the Long Island 
trout, and the distinctions between it and the fish of British waters, 
to review the different streams and ponds, as we travel eastward ; 
and shall conclude with a brief summary of the times, the seasons, 
the bait, and the tackle, which, from my own experience and the 
information of others, I deem the most likely to insure sport. 
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The principal distinctions that strike the careful observer between 
the trout of Long Island, or, indeed, I might say North America in 
general, and those of the British Isles, is, first, the great uniformity 
of size on the part of the former, which rarely exceed two or three 
pounds in weight, and zever, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
five or six—and, secondly, the fact that in the United States trout 
are never taken in the large rivers, or, if ever, so rarely as to prove 
the rule by the wonder arising from the exception. 

On Long Island, there are some half dozen instances on record, 
within three times as many years, of fish, varying in weight from 
four to six pounds, taken with the rod and line. Two of these 
instances occur to me, as connected with circumstances which may 
render the relation acceptable, as of anecdotes very unusual, and 


almost, but that they are proved beyond the possibility of doubt, 


incredible. 

Both these instances occurred at Stump-pond, on the north side ; 
one in the pond itself, the other in the mill-pool, at the outlet. 

A gentleman from New York, thus runs the first story, who had 
never thrown a line, or taken a trout in his life, and who had come 
out lately equipped with a complete outfit of Conroy’s best and 
strongest tackle, all spick-and-span new, and point device, on 
throwing his hook, baited with a common lob-worm, into the water, 
was greeted with an immediate bite, and bob of the float, which 
incontinently disappeared beneath the surface carried away by the 
hard pull of a heavy fish. The novice, ignorant of all the soft and 
shrewd seductions of the angler’s art, hauled in his prize, main 
force, and actually, without the aid of gaff or landing net, brought 
to basket a five-pounder ! 

The fact is remarkable; the example decidedly unworthy of 
imitation ! - 

The other instance to which I have referred, is, in all respects. 
except the size of the fish, the very opposite of the former; as, in 
it, the success of the fortunate fisherman is due as much to supe- 
rior science in his craft, as Azs, in the former, is attributable to 
blind and unmerited good luck. 

The hero of this anecdote is a gentleman, known by the mom ae 
guerre of Commodore Limbrick, a character in which he has fig- 
ured many a day in the columns of the Spirit of the Times, and 
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who is universally allowed to be one of the best and most experi- 
enced, as well as the oldest fisherman of that city. 

After having fished all the morning with various success in the 
pond, he ascertained, it seems, that in the pool below the mill 
there was a fish of extraordinary size, which had been observed 
repeatedly, and fished for constantly, at all hours of the day and 
evening, with every different variety of bait, to no purpose. Hear- 
ing this he betook himself to the miller, and there having verified 
the information which he had received, and having satisfied himself 
that neither fly nor minnow, gentle nor red-worm, would attract the 
great trout, he procured, horresco referens, a mouse from the miller’s 
trap, and proceeding to troll therewith, took at the first cast of that 
inordinate dainty, a fish that weighed four pounds and three quarters. 

Another fish or two of the like dimensions have been taken in 
Liff. Snedecor’s and in Carman’s streams ; and it is on record, that 
at Fireplace, many years since, a trout was taken of eleven pounds. 
A rough drawing of this fish is still to be seen on the wall of the 
tavern bar-room, but it has every appearance of being the sketch 
of a salmon; and I am informed by a thorough sportsman, who 
remembers the time and the occurrence, although he did not see 
the fish, that no doubt was entertained by experienced anglers who 
did see it, of its being in truth a salmon. 

In the double-pond among the Musconetcong Hills, on the con- 
fines of New York and New Jersey, in the Greenwood Lake in the 
same region, and in some other ponds in Orange County, brook- 
trout have been occasionally taken of the same unusual size—one 
fish I saw myself on last New Year's Day, which, shameful to tell! 
had been caught through the ice, near Newburgh. This fish weighed 
an ounce or two above five pounds, and was well fed, and appar- 
ently in good condition—but, as I said before, all these must be 
taken as exceptions proving the rule, that trout in American waters 
rarely exceed two or three pounds in weight, and never compare in 
size with the fish taken in England, and still less with those of the 
Scottish and Irish waters, in all of which the regular, red-spotted 
yellow-finned, brook-trout are constantly taken, with the fly, of ten 
pounds weight and upward; and sometimes, in the lakes of Ire- 
land and Cumberland, in the Blackwater, Coquet, and Stour rivers 
attain to the enormous bulk of twenty-six and thirty pounds, 
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With regard to the second point of distinction, I have never 
heard of a trout being taken at all in the Hudson; never in the 
Delaware, even so far up as Milford, where the tributaries of that 
river abound in large and well fed fish; never in the lower waters 
of the Connecticut, or any Eastern river so far as the Penobscot, 
although the head waters of all these fine and limpid rivers teem 
with fish of high color and flavor. In great Britain, on the con- 
trary, it is to the larger, if not to the largest, rivers that the angler 
looks altogether for good sport and large fish ; and it is there as 
rare a thing to take a fish a pound weight in a rivulet or brook, as 
it is here to catch a trout at all in a large river. 

In Canada, and in the British Provinces to the eastward of 
Maine, it is true that sea trout, or salmon peel, are taken of large 
size in the St. Lawrence, and in the rivers falling into the bays of 
Gaspé and Chaleurs, but although occasionally confounded with 
the trout proper, this is in truth a totally different fish, and one, so 
far as I know, which is never taken in any of the waters of the 
United States. 

In appearance, the brook-trout of America and Great Britain are 
to my eye identical; both presenting, in well fed and well condi- 
tioned fish, the same smallness of head, depth of belly, and breadth 
of back; the same silvery lustre of the scales, the same bright 
crimson spots, and the same yellow fins. The flesh of the American 
fish, when in prime order, and taken in the best waters, is, I must 
confess, of a deeper red hue, and of a higher flavor, than that of 
any which it has been my fortune to taste at home—and I have 
often eaten the Thames trout, which, rarely taken below ten pounds 
in weight, are esteemed by epicures the very best of the species. 

We travel now, be it observed, by railroad to our fishing sta- 
tions, but for the convenience of_reviewing the country, and scan- 
ning the waters in regular succession as we pass eastward, I will 
suppose that, as in the pleasant days of old, we are rolling along in 
our own light wagon, over the level roads, on a mild afternoon in 
the latter days of March, or the first of April. 

We have started from Williamsburgh or Brooklyn, after an early 
dinner; passed through Jamaica ; rolled over the plains towards 
Hempstead ; and, passing through it without stoppage, have turned 
suddenly to the right towards the bays, beyond which lies the 
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beach, with the incessant surge of the Atlantic moaning in the deep 
monotony of its calm, or thundering in the hoarse fury of its storm, 
against its pebbly barrier. 

Now we are in the land of trout streams, baymen and wild fowl. 

The rippling dash of falling waters catches our ear, at every half 
mile as we roll along, and every here and there, the raised bank on 
our left hand with its line of stunted willows bent landward by the 
strong sea breeze, the sluice-gate, and the little bridge, with the 
clear stream rushing seaward under it, tell us that we are passing a 
trout pond. 

On the right hand, the salt meadows stretch away, a wide, waste, 
desolate expanse, to the bays which glitter afar off under the declin- 
ing sun, whence you can hear at times the bellowing roar of a 
heavy gun, telling of decimated flocks of brant and broadbill. 

Now we pass by a larger pond than any we have yet seen, with a 
mill at its outlet, and in a mile further, pull up at the door of Jem 
Smith’s tavern. 

And there we will halt to-night, although it be a better station 
for fowling than for fishing, for we are sure of neat though homely 
accommodation, and of a kindly welcome ; and here it is that the 
first essay is to be made of Long Island waters. 

On this stream there are two ponds, both of which were formerly 
private property and closed against all persons except those who 
were furnished with a permit; they are now open to all persons 
indiscriminately, and I believe without restriction as to the number 
that may be taken by each individual, or by a party. The conse- 
quence of this is that these ponds have deteriorated very rapidly, 
and that although they are well stocked with small fish of fair fla- 
vor and quality, trout are rarely taken of such a size as to remuner- 
ate the exertions of a good fisherman. Half a pound may be taken 
as a good average of the fish killed here. In the creek below, 
where the tide makes, there are of course fish, but I never have 
heard of much work being done init: and in truth, except that this 
is the first southern pond of any note, I would hardly advise the 
angler to pause here. 

About a mile and a half further eastward is a large pond, and a 
fine house, both recently constructed at a great expense by Judge 
Jones—the former exclusively designed as a fish-pond. The place 
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has, however, passed out of his hands, and the house is now kept as 
a hotel by one of the Snedecors. The pond has hitherto been pri- 
vate, but is now open, though with a limitation. It is well stocked 
with fish of a fair size. When I was last there, a fortnight since, a 
gentleman had taken eight fish, weighing as many pounds, with the 
fly that morning. The largest did not exceed a pound and a half, 
but they were handsome, clean, well fed fish, and, as the day was 
anything but propitious, easterly wind, and very raw and cold, I 
considered it fair sport. He had not been fishing above a couple 
of hours. I understand, however, that there are many pike in this 
pond, and in the stream that supplies it ; and I much fear that this 
must ultimately prove destructive to all the fish in the water, 
although those resident on the spot assert that the pike never grows 
in that region to above half a pound, and rarely to that weight, 
and that little if any detriment is observed to arise from his 
presence. 

This, however, I cannot believe, for the growth of the pike is 
usually almost as rapid as his voracity is excessive; and I am 
aware of many instances, both in the United States and in Eng- 
land, where ponds and streams, excellently stocked with trout, 
have been utterly devastated and rendered worthless by the intro- 
duction of this shark of the fresh waters. 

The house is well kept, as is almost invariably the case on Long 
Island ; and I have no doubt that the angler may pass some days 
here with pleasure. 

Some miles beyond this, still keeping the southside road, we 
come to Babylon, where there is an excellent house under the 
management of Mr. Concklin, of whom all accommodation may be 
obtained, both as regards fowl-shooting in the bays and trout fish- 
ing in the neighborhood. There_are several ponds and streams 
more or less well stocked in this vicinity, but none of any particu- 
lar note, either for the size or flavor of the fish. 

Such, however, is not the case with the next station at which we 
arrive, Liff. Snedecor’s ; in whose pond the fish run to a larger size 
than in any water we have yet noted. The trout here, both in the 
pond and in the stream below, are noted for their great beauty 
both of form and color; and although there is some debate among 
connoisseurs as to the comparative flavor of Snedecor’s fish and 
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those taken at Carman’s, eighteen miles further east, the judgment 
of the best sportsmen inclines to the former. 

The pond is of the same character with those which I have de- 
scribed heretofore, and can be fished only from boats. It is open 
to all anglers, but the number of fish to be basketed by each person 
in one day is limited to a dozen. In the stream there is no limit, 
nor indeed can there be, as the tide-waters cannot be preserved, or 
the free right of fishing them prohibited. The trout here are not 
only very numerous and of the first quality of excellence—their 
flesh being redder than that of the salmon—but very large; the 
average probably exceeds a pound, and fish of two and two and a 
half pounds’ weight are taken so frequently as to be no rarity. 

The outlet of this pond, after running a few hundred yards, 
opens upon the salt meadows, where there is no obstacle whatever 
to throwing a long line. It is broader and longer than any stream 
we have hitherto encountered, and is incomparably the best, con- 
taining fish even larger than those of the pond above, and in my 
opinion of a finer flavor. 1 believe it, indeed, to be an indisputable 
fact, that trout, which have access to salt water, are invariably more 
highly colored and flavored than those which are confined to fresh 
streams by natural or artificial obstacles. 

There is no distinction, of which I am aware, in favor of pond 
or stream, for the use of the fly, the fish taking it readily in either, 
although as a general rule they will rise to it earlier in the fresh, 
than in the tide water. 

At some distance down this stream there is a range of willows on 
the bank nearly opposite to a place owned by Mrs. Ludlow, and 
under the trees are some holes famous for being the resorts of the 
largest fish, which affect here the deepest water and the principal 
channel. Here, as in the pond, fish of two and a half pounds are 
no rarity, and, in fact, such are taken here more frequently than 
above. I should say that one would rarely hook a trout in this 
stream under one and a half pounds; and the true angler well 
knows that a well conditioned fresh-run fish, from this size to a 
pound larger, on the finest and most delicate tackle, will give him 
nothing of which to complain in the way of exercise or excitement. 

At a short distance from Snedecor’s is another stream, known as 
Green’s Creek, which contains a pecular and distinct variety of 
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trout, which is called in that district the silver trout. I have not 
seen this fish, but learn from good sportsmen that it is of a much 
lighter and more pearly hue than the common trout, the bright and 
silvery lustre of the scales prevailing over the back and shoulders. 
It is crimson spotted, but the fins are less strongly yellow, and it is 
perhaps a slenderer fish in form. The flesh is said to be firm and 
well flavored. ‘The silver trout is rarely taken much over or much 
under a pound in weight, and rises to the fly or takes the bait in- 
discriminately. This stream has, I know not wherefore, of late 
years lost much of its celebrity, and is rarely visited by the best 
sportsmen. 

At Patchogue, yet a few miles further, there is a very large pond, 
which was formerly perhaps the most famous on the island, both 
for the abundance and the size of the fish which it contained. 
They have, however, become latterly so scarce, that few persons 
from a distance think it worth their while to pause there, but pro- 
ceed at once to Sam Carman’s, at Fireplace, eighteen miles eastward 
from Liff. Snedecor’s; these two being in fact the par excellence 
fishing grounds of the island, and the difference between the two 
rather a matter of individual prejudice and fancy, than of any real 
or well grounded opinion. 

The character of the fishing at Fireplace is nearly similar to that 
at Islip; the stream flowing from-the pond is larger, and contains 
much larger fish, the most beautiful, both in shape and bnghtness of 
color, of any on the island. In this stream two pounds is a very 
common size; perhaps, fish are as frequently taken of this weight 
as under it, and upwards to four pounds. Their flesh is very 
highly colored, and their flavor, as I have observed before, second 
tonone. Indeed, it is but a few years since Carman’s fish were 
estimated by old sportsmen the-ov/y fish worth eating; of late, 
however, fashion—which rules in gastronomic tastes as otherwise— 
has veered a little in favor of the Islip trout, and it remains at 
present a debatable point between the two, ‘The course of Car- 
man’s stream lies chiefly through open salt meadows, and the banks 
are entirely destitute of covert, so that very careful and delicate 
fishing is necessary in order to fill a basket. Even with ground 
bait it is desirable to keep completely out of sight, walking as far 
from the bank as possible, and to avoid jarring the water, so wary 
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and shy are the larger fish. It is also advisable to fish down wind. 
Trolling is very successful in this water, the same precautions being 
taken, and the bait-fish being dropped as lightly on the surface as 
if it were a fly, so as to create neither splash nor sound. The pond 
above is likewise deservedly celebrated, the fish averaging at least a 
pound in weight, and equal in all respects to any pond trout in 
this or any other region. The fly-fishing here in season is probably 
the best on Long Island, although of late, here as everywhere else, 
trout are becoming comparatively few in number; so that it has 
been found necessary to impose a limit on sportsmen. 

Not many years ago, a celebrated English shot and angler, who 
has since left this country, and who, I believe, was among the first, 
if not the very first, to use the fly on Long Island waters, took be- 
tween forty and fifty good fish in this pond before dinner, and in 
the afternoon basketed above a dozen of yet larger size in the 
stream below. 

This feat, the like of which will not, I fear, be soon heard of 
again, was performed with a fly, the body of which was composed 
of hare’s-ear fur, and the hackle of a woodcock’s wings—a very 
killing fly, be it observed, for all waters, especially early in the 
season. 

On the same stream with Carman’s pond, and at but a short dis- 
tance above it, is another called Middle Island Pond, with a saw 
and flour mill at the outlet, which contains a great number of fish, 
of very large and very uniform size, running from one and a half 
to two pounds’ weight. It is remarkable, however, that the trout in 
the lower pond being esteemed the best, those in the upper should 
be the worst of any taken on the south side of the Island. Such, 
notwithstanding, is the case; they are long, shallow, ill-fed fish, 
dingy-colored, and woody- Anvored: They are not, however, black- 
mouthed, as are the fish of a pond which I shall have occasion to 
mention hereafter. 

I remember that a fact of the same sort is recorded of two lakes, 
I think in the orth of Ireland, connected by a short stream running 
through a bog meadow. In the upper of these lakes the fish, as 
here, are worthless—in the lower superlative ; and they are never 
known to intermingle. How this should be, cannot well be ex- 
plained ; for granting that the excellence of the fish arises from the 
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soil and food, and that the inferior fish improves on coming into the 
superior water, still there must be a transition state. 

With this pond I shall close my notice of the south side waters, 
merely adding that at Moritches, and yet further east, there are 
many streams and lakelets abounding in fish, though inferior to those 
of the waters I have enumerated, both in size and quality ; and 
these are, I believe, all open without limit to all persons who 
desire to fish them. 

It may be worth while here to mention, for the benefit of 
strangers, that the houses kept by Snedecor and Carman are by no 
means country taverns, at which nothing can be obtained, as is 
often the case in the interior, but hard salt ham and tough hens 
just slaughtered. Being frequented by gentlemen entirely, they 
are admirable hotels in every respect. 

I will now turn, for a moment, to the north side, on which there 
are also many streams containing trout, but none, with a single 
exception, which can show size or numbers against the southern 
waters. That exception is Stump Pond, near Smithtown, now 
rented to a company of gentlemen, and of course shut to the 
public in general. The fish in this large sheet of water are very 
numerous and very large, but are for the most part ill-shaped, ill- 
conditioned, and inferior in flavor—long, lank fish, with very large 
black mouths. I have been informed that in latter years the fish 
in this water have been gradually improving, but of this I cannot 
speak from personal experience ; it is, however, notorious, that oc- 
casionally trout of very fine quality, both in appearance and flavor, 
have been caught here; which is somewhat remarkable, inasmuch 
as the same feeding grounds rarely produce two different qualities 
of fish. 

I shall take leave of the waters.of Long Island for the present, 
having briefly but fairly enumerated them with their merits and 
defects ; and before taking leave of the reader also, shall proceed 
to state a few facts and opinions relative to the best methods of 
taking this king of fish on these waters, and to the differences I 
have observed in the habits and feeding of the trout here and in 
England. 

In the first place, [ would remark that the season of trout fishing 
on the Island commences, as defined by law and sanctioned by all 
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true brothers of the angle on the first of March; and if the month 
be genial and the spring gentle, the earlier after that date the angler 
is abroad, the better his chance of success; the waters being so 
continually whipped, that ere long many of the best fish are taken, 
and the others pricked and teazed by bad fishermen till they be- 
come so shy that they can hardly be tempted to rise to fish or fly. 

With regard to weather, a darkish day with a moderately brisk 
breeze, sufficient to make a strong ripple on the water, is the most 
favorable. It is somewhat singular, that in spite of the generally 
received opinion that southerly or south-westerly weather is the 
only weather for trout fishing, few old Long Island anglers are to be 
found who cannot state that they have taken as many, some say 
more, fish during the prevalence of easterly winds, as in any 
weather. A friend of mine, on whose authority I can perfectly 
rely, and to whom I gladly record my indebtedness for many facts 
stated in this paper, assures me that he has never known trout to 
take the fly more freely than during a north-easterly snow storm. 
Sull, I must consider these as exceptions to the general rule ; and I 
at least would select, if I had my choice, “a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky "’—always barring thunder—and no objection to a slight 
sprinkling of warm rain. 

There is another peculiarity to observe in the Long Island 
waters —and, so far as I know, in them only—that trout bite de- 
cidedly better and more freely, when the water is very fine and 
clear, than when it is in flood and turbid. Indeed, if there be a 
good ripple on the surface, the water can hardly be too trans- 
parent. 

It has been suggested to me, that this may be accounted for by 
the fact that in flood the waters are so well filled with natural bait, 
that the fish become gorged and lazy. I cannot say, however that 
this is perfectly satisfactory to me ; as the same must be the case, 
more or less, in all waters ; whereas it is unquestionably the case, 
wherever I have fished, except on Long Island, that trout are more 
easily taken in turbid than in fine water, 

As connected with the foregoing remarks I will here add, that, as 
a general rule, the minnow, with spinning or trolling tackle, is 
found to be more killing than ground bait in the ponds, and wice 
versd, in the tide streams—probably from the mere fact that the 
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minnow is the rarer in the one water, the red-worm in the other, 
and that each in its rarity becomes the greater dainty. 

For myself, I would not give sixpence to kill the finest trout that 
ever ran a line off a reel, with a ground-bait, and even spinning a 
minnow I hold ignoble sport, as compared with throwing the fly; 
and, so far as I have myself observed, and have heard from others, 
the same flies which are the most killing in England, as a general 
rule, take the most and best fish here—I mean the different shades 
of hackle, from dun and bright red, to partridge, woodcock, and 
dark grey or black. 

The darker flies I consider to be the most killing early in the 
season ; and, very late, I have seen extremely bright flies, with 
bodies of gaudy silk and tinsel, do considerable execution. 

It is worthy of remark, though it is quite unaccountable to me 
why it should be so, that the English imported flies fail altogether, 
from being tied on hooks many times foo smad/ ; the trout in all 
American waters, so far as I have seen, rising more readily, and 
being more easily taken with a very large fly, which no English fish 
would look at. This is the more remarkable, because, as I have 
observed, the trout in the English rivers run to six or eight times 
the size of the average fish of this country ; yet these monsters are 
taken with a hook which would be properly rejected as too small 
by every experienced angler in the United States. 

Beyond this, there is little difference in the mode of taking trout 
here or there, with this sole exception, that, for being compara- 
tively less harassed—the fish here are much bolder, and can be 
taken with much heavier tackle, and with much less skill, than in 
any British waters. This distinction is, however, growing smaller 
every day, especially on Long Island; where, from the same 
causes, the fish are becoming shier and more difficult every year, 
and where, in consequence, finer tackle, and greater skill are con- 


stantly coming into requisition. Perhaps, even at this moment, 


there is a broader difference in this respect between the trout of 
Long Island and those of the interior of Pennsylvania, where I 
have taken very large fish in very great numbers with ridiculously 
coarse tackle, than there is between the fish of the United States 
and of the British Islands. 

And here I will bring this over-long paper to a close. No one 
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can be more fully aware of its deficiencies than I am myself ; the 
only apology I can offer is, that it has been thrown off in haste, at 
moments snatched from severer labors; and the only hope in 
which I do offer it, is that it may contain some hint which may 
prove not wholly unworthy of better brothers of the angle than 
myself, and that it may be regarded as a tribute of my affection to 
what has been well termed the gentle art. 


FRANK FORESTER. 
The Cedars, April 15, 1847. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


ON 


FISH AND FISHING, 


FOUNDED ON 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S CATALOGUE, 


AS REPRINTED BY PICKERING, 
BUT VERY GREATLY ENLARGED AND CAREFULLY CORRECTED, 


MAKING THE MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER PUBLISHED. 


* ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, JOURNAL OF, 
8vo., Phil., 1817, e¢ seg. 


+ ACCOMPLIST LADY'S DELIGHT in preserving, physick, beautifying and 
cookery, with new and excellent experiments, and secrets in the Art of 
Angling; being directions for the whole art (taken entirely from Walton 
and Barker). Ist edit., 1675; 2d edit., 1677; 3d edit., 1684; 6th edit., 
1686. 

See New and Excellent Experiments. | 

+ ACCOUNT (AN) OF THE FISHPOOL, consisting of a vessel so called, 
lately invented and built for the importation of fish alive and in good 
health from parts however distant, and Mr. Joseph Gillman, mathema- 


tician. London: Printed and sold at the Black Fryars. Black Fryars: . 


1718. 60 pp. By Sir Richard Steele. 


** As well might Steele the public debts discharge 
By the sole income of his fishing barge,” 
Pope's Lit. Corres., vol. iii., p. 15. 


+ ADAM (VICTOR VOYAGE) D’UN CHASSEUR EN AFRIQUE; ou Revue 
Générale des Chasses et des Péches de ce Pays. 40 gravures. Gr. 8vo. 
Paris: 1843. 
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* AGASSIZ. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons d’eau douce de |’Europe 
Centrale. 1 Liv., fol. 27 planches coloriés. 1839: 2° Liv., Conte- 
nant l’Embryologie des Salmons. 8vo. 14 planches doubles. 

ALBANY INSTITUTE. TRANSACTIONS OF. 8vo. Albany, N. Y. 
1828-9. 

+ ALBIN’S (EBENEZER) HISTORY OF ESCULENT FISH; with North's 
Essay on Fish and Fish Ponds. 18 coloured plates. 4to. Lond. : 1794. 
My copy has the title: A Treatise on Fish and Fish Ponds, by the Hon. 

Roger North: illustrated with eighteen beautifully coloured specimens, 

by Ebenezer Albin. Long 4to. London: published by I. Goodwin. 

No date. 92 pp. 

7+ * ALDROVANDI (ULyYssIs) DE PISCIBUS. . 

Restituit in lucem Marc. Antonias Bernia. Fol. Bononiz: 1638. 


LOST BOOKS. 


‘AAtevrina, an Epic Poem by Pancrates the Arcadian; quoted from, 
as Oalwoo1a ‘Epya by Athenzus. 
, an Epic Poem by Posidonius, a Corinthian. 
, a book in Prose by Seleucus of Tarsus. 

‘Adtevrixds, by Numinius of Heraclea, a disciple of Dieuchis the phy- 
sician. | 

A6nradtevrixa, an Epic Poem in four books, by Seleucus of Emesa. 

‘Adievs, an Epic by Alexander the 2tolian, a tragic writer, who, ac- 
cording to Suidas, was one of the tragic Pleiad, 

‘Adtevrixds, a book in prose by Leonidas of Byzantium (probably about 
A. D. go). 


*+ ALEXANDER (W.) F. S. A. AND L.S.; A Journey to Beresford 
Hall, the Seat of Charles Cotton, Esq. 4to. London: J. Russel Smith. 
1841, 

ALPHABET OF SCIENTIFIC ANGLING. See Rennie. 


* AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, MEMOIRS OF. 4to. 
Boston : 1785, e¢ seg. 


*} AMERICAN ANGLER'S GUIDE; being aCompilation from the Works 
of popular English Authors, from Walton to the present time; together 
with the Opinions and Practices of the best American Anglers,—with 
engravings on wood. By an American. 18mo., 1845 ; t2d edit., 18mo., 
1846, 224 pp. 

* AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND CRITICAL REVIEW ; edited by 
H. Bigelow and O, L. Holley. 4 vols., 8vo. New York: 1817-18. 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, TRANSACTIONS OF. 4to. Phila- 
delphia: 1785, e¢ seg. 


ANCILHON SUR LA PECHE D’ANCIENS. 


+ AMUSEMENS DE LA CAMPAGNE; ou, Nouvelles ruses innocentes, 
qui enseignent la Maniére de Prendre aux Piéges toutes Sortes d’Oiseaux 
et de Bétes a quatre pieds ; avec les plus beaux secrets de la Péche dans 
les Riviéres et Etangs: et un Traité general de toutes les Chasses. Le 
tout divisé en cinq Livres. Par le Sieur L. Liger. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Paris: Claude Prudhomme, 17 34. 


+ AMUSEMENS DE LA CHASSE ET PECHE. 2 vols, I2mo. Amster- 
dam: 1745, 5™*ed. 

Both of the above works are, with slight changes, the same as “ Traité 
de toute sorte de Chasse et Péche.” 2 vols., I2mo. Amsterdam: 
Estienne Roger, 1714. 

+ [Anderdon (J. L.).]| The River Dove, with some quiet Thoughts on 

the happy practice of Angling. Post 8vo. Pickering, London, 1847. 


ANGLER, THE ; a Poem in Ten Cantos. See Lathy. 
ANGLER, THE; a Didactic Poem. See Clifford. 


* ANGLER AND SWIMMER. 

Outside title of a little affair; 28 pages, 12mo.: by Hudson and Co., 
London, about 1830. The angling part is called “The Angling Com- 
panion, or Perfect Instructor in that useful and pleasing Occupation, 
&c.;" to which is annexed abstracts of the several acts of Parliament 
relative to fish, &c., as private property. This, like some other titles 
below, is scarcely worth notice, except for the purpose of preventing 
other collectors from searching for them, as I have done, under the 
supposition that they might be worth having. 


*+ ANGLERS (THE), EIGHT DIALOGUES IN VERSE. 


Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius. 


12mo. London: Printed for E. Dilly, at the Rose and the Crown, in 

the Poultry, near the Mansion House, 1758. ; 

Ellis says: ‘A manuscript note in the copy of the work, formerly be- 
longing to Mr. White of Crickhowell, ascribes it to Dr. Scott of Ips- 
wich,” Dr. Thomas Scott, of Ipswich, was a dissenting minister, the 
author—among other works—of a translation of Job into English 
verse, with notes. He died at Hapton, Norfolk (to which place he 
removed from Ipswich), in 1775. It contains ironical notes in imita- 
tion of Dr. King’s Art of Cookery. 
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It is a very clever production, and contains many passages of beauty ; 
e. £. 


‘** Walton could teach his meek enchanting vein ; 
The Shepherd mingles with the fishing strain : 
Nature and Genius animate his lines, 

And our whole Science in his precepts shines.” 


Heartily can I say with him— 


**T love the man who angles, and who rhymes.” 


An angler without a poetical temperament is, however skilful, but a 
mere mechanic. 

This is the book Lathy stole. My copy belonged to Henry Kett, Trin. 
Coll., Oxford, the gift of D. V. Mavor, Woodstock, January 8, 1811. 
Henry Kett was eminent as a scholar and divine (author of the His- 
tory of the Interpretation of Prophecy, &c.). We may then rank him 
among anglers. He was drowned, while bathing, in 1825. He was 
perpetual curate of Hykeham, Lincolnshire. 

ANGLER'S COMPLETE ASSISTANT, being an Epitome of the whole Art 
of Angling. 4to. pp. 6. 4th ed., London., N. D. 

+ ANGLER’S COMPANION ; being a Complete Practical Guide to An- 
gling, &c., of all rivers, Fish, &c. To which is added Nobbe’s Art of 
Trolling. 12mo. London: Hughes. 

Small affair. 


t ANGLER'S COMPANION: a Complete and Superior Treatise on the 
Art of Angling. 12mo. London: Bailey. 
Another trifle of 28 pp. 

ANGLER’S COMPANION ; or, Perfect Instructor. 
Same as Angler and Swimmer. 

ANGLER’S DELIGHT. See Gilbert. 

+ ANGLER'’S (THE) GUIDE; containing Practical Directions, &c. 
24mo. London: Dean & Co.; about 1832. 
A very pretty little thing, well written. 64 pp. 

ANGLER'S GUIDE TO THE HORSE AND GROOM; Lea Bridge and 
White-house Fisheries. 18mo. London: 1840. 


*+ ANGLER IN IRELAND; or, an Englishman's Ramble through Con- 
naught and Munster, during the Summer of 1833. 2 vols., royal 12mo. 
London: Bentley, 1834. 


* + ANGLER’S MAGAZINE; or, a necessary and delightful Storehouse, 
wherein everything proper to be known relating to his Art is digested 
in such a Manner as to assist his Knowledge and Practice upon bare 
Inspection; Being the Compleatest Manual ever published upon the Sub- 
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ject; largely treating of all things relating to Fish and Fishing, and 
whereby the angler may acquire experience without the help of a MAs- 
TER. . 


By a Lover of that Innocent and Healthful Diversion. 


In flowery meads, Oh let me live, 

Where chrystal streams sweet solace give, 

‘To whose harmonious bubbling sound, 

My dancing Float and Heart rebound. 

Rejoicing in my peaceful sports, , 
From Law Suits free and Pomp of Courts. 


12mo. London: Printed for N. Owen, at Homer’s Head, near Tem- 
ple Bar, 1754. (It has the initials C. S. at the end of the Preface.) 
It is arranged in the form of a dictionary, 


* + ANGLER'’S (THE) MANUAL; or, Concise Lessons of Experience, 
which the proficient in the delightful Recreation of Angling will not 
despise, and the Learner will find the advantage of practising ; contain- 
ing useful instruction on every approved method of Angling, and par- 
ticularly on the management of the hand and rod in each method, em- 
bellished with twelve plates designed and etched by S. Howitt. Oblong 
8vo. Liverpool: Printed by G. F. Harris, for Samuel Bagster, London. 
28 pp. 

The etchings are good, but the letter-press of no great account, This 
book has become scarce. It goes by Howitt’s name. 

*+ ANGLER'S (THE) MANUAL: or, Fly-Fisher’s Oracle, with a brief 
Compendium on Bottom-Fishing, by John Turton, of Sheffield, York- 
shire. London: R. Groombridge, and George Ridge, Sheffield. 1836. 
I2mo, 86 pp. 

A plainly written, but excellently well digested treatise, by a practical 
angler and a true lover of his art. He tells us that he was instructed 
by his grandfather, an excellent fly-fisher of fifty years experience, and 
that he learned so wells to be a good fly-fisher at fourteen years of 
age. 

ANGLER'S ALMANAC AND POCKET BOOK, by a Practical Angler. 
1853, 1854, 1855, [all published.] London. . 

ANGLER’S POCKET BOOK, to which is prefixed Nobbe’s Treatise on the 
Art of Trolling. 8vo., Norwood, 2d edit.; 8vo., London, 3d edit.; 8vo., 
London, 1805 ; 12mo., London, 1804. 

* ANGLER’S (THE) PROGRESS; a Poem, written by Mr. H. Boaz, July 
4th, 1789, a broad-side; developing the pleasures the angler receives 
from the dawn of the propensity in infancy till the period of his becoming 
a complete angler. 2d edit., 8vo., London, 1820; + J. H. Burn, 3d edit., 
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London, 1820; + 4th edit., 8vo., Newcastle, printed for Emerson Charn- 
ley (The Fisher’s Garland, for), 1820. 
A pleasing little poem of less than a hundred irregular lines. 
The broad-side is very rare. Burn’s edition is prettily got up, with 
twelve wood-cuts, the same as those in Lathy’s Angler. 


* + ANGLER’S SURE GUIDE, or Angling improved and methodically di- 
gested, shewing : 
I. When and how to gather and provide the best materials for fishing- 
Tackle. 
II. The most proper baits to delude and take all sort of Fresh-water 
Fish. 
III. How to make, order and use such Tackle and Baits. 
IV. The names, nature, &c., and medicinal virtues of those Fish. 
V. Their Haunts, spawning times, and season. 
VI. The worst and best Seasons and Times to angle for them. 
VII. The best and aptest ways of taking them by angling, &c. 
VILL. The various and choicest ways of duping ‘em. 
IX. How to make, store, order, & preserve Fish-ponds, Stews, & Fish. 
X. Wherein the Angler is punishable by law, if he invade another's 
right by angling. 
XI. How the Angler may lawfully defend himself if wrongfully dis- 
turbed in his angling. 
XII. Some precedents of license to angle in another's Fishing. 
Together with many other useful and pleasant varieties, suitable to the 
Recreation of Angling. 
Adorned with copper cuts. 
By R. H., Esq., near 40 Years Practitioner in this art. 
London: Printed by P. H., for G. Conyers, at the Ring; and T. Ballard, 
at the Rising Sun ; Little Britain, 1706. 8vo., pp. 296. 
ANGLER’S (THE) VADE MECUM, containing an account of Water Flies, 
&c. See Carroll. 


*+ ANGLER’'S (THE) VADE MECUM; or A COMPENDIOUS and Fué// Dis- 
course OF ANGLING, discovering the aptest methods and ways, exactest 
rules and properest baits, and choicest experiments for the catching of 
all manner of Fresh-Water Fish. Together with a brief discourse on 
Fish Ponds, and not only the easiest but most palatable ways of dressing 
of all sorts of fish, whether belonging to Rivers or Ponds ; and the Laws 
concerning Angling and the Preservation of such Fish. 1st edit., Lon- 
don, printed for Thos. Baset, (?) at the George, near St. Dunstan's 
Church, in Fleet Street. 1681. Sm. 8vo., pp. 176. Appendix, pp. 3. 
In the preface to this edition he says, ‘‘ The Author hath forborne to an- 

nex his name ; not that he is ashamed to own it, but wishes the Reader 
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to regard things, more than empty names, which, if all would do, many 
would not so long labor under the veil of ignorance as they do.” No- 
vember 17, 1680. 

t2d edit., illustrated with sculptures, and very much enlarged. Lon- 
don: printed for T. Basset, at the George, near St. Dunstan's Church, 
in Fleet street. 1689, pp. 326. Large paper and type. The author 
here annexes his name. 

t 3d edit., 1700. 

M. White, of Crickhowell, says, ‘‘ The author of this work is said to be 
of a noted family.” 

Chetham writes fairly, usefully, and evidently from much experience. 
t ANGLING; a Poem. 2d edit. (of the Innocent Epicure.) 12mo. 

London, 1741. See Innocent Epicure. 


Ff ANGLING ASSISTANT; or, a New and Complete Treatise on the Art 
of Angling, &c. 12mo. W. Mason: about 1816. 32 pp. 

ANGLING IMPROVED TO SPIRITUAL USES. See Boyle. 

ANGLING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. See Taylor. 


ANGLING IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. See Lascelles. 

+ ANGLING (THE) EXCURSIONS OF GREGORY GREENDRAKE, Es@Q., in 
the Counties of Wicklow, Meath, Westmeath, Longford, and Cavan ; with 
additions by Geoffrey Greydrake, Esq. Dedicated to all honest brothers 
of the Angle. 4th edit. Dublin and London: 1832. 12mo., pp. 313. 

*+ ANGLING REMINISCENCES, by Thomas Stoddart, Esq., author of 
“The Death Wake,” “The Scottish Angler,” &c., Edinburgh. The 
Edinburgh Printing and Publishing Company: 1837. See Stoddart. 

ANGLING SPORTS. See Moses Brown. 

ARDERON’'S (WILLIAM) EASY METHOD OF CATCHING FIsH. Philo- 
sophical Transactions Abridged, Vol. [X., 189. There are two other 
Treatises in the same volume, On Keeping fish in glass jars, a second 
on the Baustickle or Prickleback, and on fish in general. 

*+ ARISTOTELIS OPERA OMNIA. Edit. Bekker. 4to., 5 vols. Berol.: 
1831. 

*+ ARISTOTELIS DE ANIMALIBUS HISTORI&. Edit. Schneider. 8vo., | 
4 vol. Lipsiz: 1811. 

+ ART OF ANGLING: a Concise but Comprehensive Treatise. Sussex 
Press, Lewes. Printed and published by J. Banter 1809. 1I2mo., pp. 
38. A coarsely printed trifle. 

ART OF ANGLING. See Barker. 

ART OF ANGLING. See Brookes. 
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+ ART OF ANGLING. Printed for Hodgson, London, n. d. (about 
1822.) 24mo., pp. 78. 
A neat, unpretending treatise for beginners, well put together, concise 

and correct. 

t ART OF ANGLING. London: 1809. 12mo. Another trifle. 

*+ ART OF ANGLING, from p. 244 to 312 of the Laboratory in the 
School of Arts. 


ART OF ANGLING AND FISHING. 
This title is from an old sale catalogue, but nothing more is known of 
the book by the compiler of this list. 


ART OF ANGLING, Printed by Smeeton. 18mo. 
Principally taken from Markham and Venables. 


+ ARTE PISCATORIA (DE), Concerning Angling for a Trout or Grayling. 

This is a very curious MS., by Robert N oble, who appears to have been 
aclergyman. It begins thus: 

3 waies. 1. At the Top; 2. At the bottom ; 3. Inthe middle. At the 
top with a fly. At the bottom with a ground-bait. In the the middle 
with a minnow or ground-bait, 

a quick fly, 

At the top is of 2 sorts, with ' 

an artificial fly. 


by hand, 
At the bottom is of 2 sorts, 
or with a float. 


I 

2 

I 

2 | 

I { with a minnow for a trout, 
For the middle is of 2 sorts, or 
2 | with a ground-bait for a grayling 

or omber, vulgo oummdr., 


1 ( with a natural fly, 


1. Of fly-fishing at the top, 
2 ( with an artificial or made fly. 


I. First y" of the natural Fly which are to be used in May and June 
only ; namely, the Green-drake, the Stone-fly, and the Chamlet-fly, to 
which I may add the grasshopper, the most excellent of any. 

After this, follows: “2. With an artificial or made fly you are to angle 
with a line (or tawm),” &c. 

Then follows a list of flies for each month, the same and in early the 
same words as Cotton’s, in his second part of the Angler, and the 
treatise breaks off. From this it is clear, that either Cotton copied 
from this treatise, or the treatise is a Synopsis from Cotton. There is 
no date to the treatise itself; but is bound up with an essay on another 
subject following it, dated 1669, seven years before Cotton published 
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his. The paper following it, so far as can be judged, seems to be 
later, though in the same hand-writing. There is also in the same 
book a baptismal record of Rob. Noble’s children, the first date of 
which is 1669, the last 1701 ; with other papers. These throw uncer. 
tainty upon the date of the treatise ; but, if it be older than Cotton’s 
work, it accounts for the rapidity with which Cotton prepared his 
essay ; the details on fly-fishing being thus laid to his hand. There 
are variations, slight indeed, but marked, from Cotton’s book, which 
make the treatise to my eye appear more like an original than a copy. 

The MS. was purchased from William Garret, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and is named in his catalogue for August, 1845. 


t “ ARUNDO.” Practical Fly Fishing. 12mo. London: 1849. 


*+ AUSON (DECHII) BURGDALENSIS, OPERA, JACOBUS TOLLIUs, M.D., 
recensuit, et integris Scaligeri, Mariaug., Accureii, Freheri, Scriverii; 
Selectis Vineti, Barthii, Acidalii, Gronovii, Grevii, aliorumque Notis. 
8vo. Amstelodami: 1671. 

The best, and a very rare edition. The Editio Princeps, was published 

in Leipzig, 1515 ; and an Aldine Ed. appeared 1517. 

The Moseé/a is also published in Wernsdort’s + Poete Latini Minores. 


* + ARTEDI (PETRI) Synonymia Piscium, Greca et Latina, Emendata, 
aucta atque Illustrata, sive Historia Piscium Naturalis et Literaria an 
Aristotelis usque AEvo ad Seculum XIIL deducta duce Synonymia Pis- 
cium Petri Artedi. Accedit Disputatio de Veterum Scriptorum Hippo- 
potamo, Cum tabulis in 4Zre Expressis III. Auctore Joh. Gottl. Schnei- 
der. Eloquent. et Philolog. Professore.  4to. Lipsiz : 1789. 

*+ BAINBRIDGE, GEO. C.  Fly-Fisher’s Guide. illustrated by colored 
plates, representing upwards of forty of the most useful flies, accurately 
copied from nature. 

“ And lightly on the dimpling eddies fling 


The hypocritic fly’s unruffled wing.” 
The Angler's Dial, i, 


Liverpool, for the Author: London, Longman & Co., 1816, 8vo., pp. 
150; 2d edit., London, 8vo., 1828; 3d edit., London, 1834. 


BARLOW’S (FRANCIS) Several Ways of Hunting, Hawking, and Fish- 


ing, invented by himself, and etched by W. Hollar. Oblong 4to. 1671. 


* BARKER’S (THOMAS OF BRACEMEALE, SALOP) ART OF ANGLING, 
wherein are discovered many rare secrets very necessary to be known by 
all that delight in that recreation. 12mo. London: 1651. + Reprinted 
by Burn, London, 1820. Another edition in 4to., London, 1653, without 
the author’s name, subjoined to the Countryman’s Recreations, 4to., 
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London, 1654. Large 8vo., 1817, reprinted by Inchbold and Gawtress, 
Leeds. 


* BARKER’S DELIGHT; or, the Art of Angling, by Thomas Barker. 
Second edition, with considerable additions and Commendatory Verses 
prefixed, 1657 ; t Reprinted by Burn, 1820. This book is inserted in the 
Young Sportsman’s Miscellany. 1I2mo. 1826. 

In an Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to the first edition, and in the dedi- 
cation of the second to Lord Montague, Barker speaks of himself as 
having practised angling for half a century ; adding, “if any noble or 
gentle angler have a mind to discourse of these ways and experiments, 
I live in Henry VIIth’s Gifts, the next door to the Gatehouse in West- 
minster, where I shall be ready to satisfy them, and maintain my art ; 
my name is Barker.” 

The second edition so called, 12mo., London, 1657, with commendatory 
verses prefixed. This is the first edition that has the title of Barker's 
Delight. The second edition (likewise so called), London, 1659, is in 
fact the same, with only a new title-page. 


+ BATHURST (HON. AND REv.) Notes on Nets, or the Quidnunx 
practically considered. 8vo. London, n. d. 


*+ BAUDRILLART, Traité General des Eaux et Foréts, Chasses et 
Péches. 4™*. Partie Dictionnaire des Péches, contenant L’Histoire 
Naturelle des Poissons et des autres animaux aquatiques qui font l’objet 
de la Péche des Européens; L’Explication des termes de Péche et de 
Navigation ; La Description des Lignes, Hamecons, Filets et Instrumens, 
&c. Les Dispositions Reglementaires tant sur la Péche Fluviale que sur 
la Péche Maritime. 4to. Paris: 1833. Avec un atlas composé de 40 
Planches fol. 

BERISCH. ANWEISUNG ZUR ZAHMEN unn WILDEN FISCHEREI. Leip- 
zig, Leo., 1794. 

* BERNERS, BARNES, OR BERNES (LADY JULIANA). I. This present 
boke shewyth the manere of hawkynge and huntynge: and also of 
druysyinge of Cote Armours. It shewyth also a good matere belongynge 
to horses; wyth other comendable treatyses. And ferdermore of the 
blaysynge of Armys: as here after it may appere. Small folio. 

Juliana Berners, or Barnes, to whom the above treatises were ascribed, 
is supposed to have been sister to Richard, Lord Berners, of Essex, 
and Prioress of Sopwell, near St. Albans. She is said to have flour- 
ished about the year 1460, and is celebrated for her learning and ac- 
complishments, 

Besides being the first printed treatise on the subject in the English lan- 
guage, this work affords us rude representations of the different kinds 
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of tackle in use, and contains directions and remarks which have been 
copied in some recent Treatises on Angling. 

On the first page wood-cuts of birds, and on the reverse a group of men 
with a hawk underneath the title above. 

Sig. a. 5 leaves, the first blank making 6; b. 6 leaves; c. 6 leaves. 
(Hawkynge ends on c. 5, and Hunting commences on c. 6.) 

D. 6 leaves, e..6 leaves (Coat Armour commences on e. 6), f. 4 leaves, 
g. 4 leaves (on reverse of g. 4, Here begynnyth the treatise of fissh- 
ynge with an angle), h. 6 leaves, i. 4 leaves. Here begynnyth the 
blasynge of arms. A. 6 leaves, b. 6 leaves, c. 6 leaves, d. 7 leaves. 

Here in this boke afore ben shewed the treatyses perteynynge to hawk- 
ynge and huntynge, with others diuyers playsaunt materes belongynge 
unto noblesse : and also a ryght noble treatise of Cot Armours ; as in 
this present boke it may appere. And here we end the last treatyse 
whyche specyfyeth of blaysynge of armys. Emprynted at Westmes- 
tre, by Wynkyn the Worde, the yere of theyn carnacon of our Lorde 
M.CCCC.LXXXVI. 

On the last leaf (d. 8) is the device of Wynkyn de Worde, and on the 
reverse that of Caxton. This leaf is wanting in the copy of the British 
Museum. 

Copies upon vellum are in the Collections of the Earl of Pembroke 
and the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, and upon paper in the British 
Museum; in the late Mr. Douce’s Collection, now in the Bodleia; 
and in the late Mr, Dent's library. Probably the finest extant upon 
paper was Mr. Hanrott’s, which is now in the Collection of the Hon. 
George John Vernon. 

This edition was reprinted in fac-simile, by Mr. Haslewood, London, 
1810; and the Treatyse of Fisshing wyth an Angle, from this edition, 
was reprinted by W. Pickering, in crown 8vc., with Baskerville 
Types. London: 1827. 

The first edition was printed at St. Albans, 1486, containing the Trea- 
tises of Hawking, Hunting, and Coat Armour; and reprinted by 
Markham, under the title of The Gentleman’s Academie, or the Book 
of St. Albans: containing three most exact and excellent Bookes; the 
first of Hawking, the second of all the proper termes of Hunting, and 
the last of Amorie, all compiled by Juliana Barnes, in the yere from 
the incarnation of Christ, 1486, And now reduced into a better method 
by G. M. London, Printed for Humfrey Lownes, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Paules Church-Yard. 1595. 4to. 


Il. Here begynnyth a treatyse of fisshyinge with an angle. Small 4to, 
The title over the wood-cut of a man angling, on the reverse of D. IIIL., 
Here endeth the boke of Fysshynge wyth other dyuers maters, Im- 
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prynted at London by Wynkyn de Worde, dwellynge in Flete strete, 
at the sygne of the Sonne. 

Small 4to., with wood-cuts, A. to D. ilij. This edition appears to have 
been published as a distinct treatise: the concluding paragraph of the 
former edition is omitted, stating “and for by cause that this present 
treatyse sholde not come to the hondys of eche ydle persone, whyche 
wolde clesire it yf it were emprynted allone by itself, and put in a lytyll 
Plaunflet; therefore I haue compylyd it in a greter volume of 
dyuerse bokys concernynge to gentyll and noble men. To the entent 
that the foresyd ydle persones whyche scholde haue but lytyll mesure 
in the sayd dysporte of fysshyng, sholde not by this meane viterly dys- 
troye it.” 

The only copy known, which was formerly Mr. Haworth’s, is in the 
Collection of George Wilkinson, Esq. (This was most probably part 
of the impression of the several treatises in 1532. See note in Mr. 
Haworth’s sale catalogue, and the Bib. Pref. to Wiley & Putnam’s 
edition of Walton.) 


II]. The boke of hawkynge, and huntynge, and fysshynge. Small 4to. 
Wood-cut group of men with hawk, as in W. de Worde’s edition, 1496. 
Reverse of c. 7 ||, Thus endeth the boke of hawkynge; c.8, Here begyn- 

neth the boke of huntynge ; on reverse of F. 1, four lines of the ballad: 


Therefore assaye them euerych one, &c. 


{. Thus endeth the treatyse of hatynge, and other th¥ges. 

And here begynneth a treatyse of fysshyinge wt an angle. Wood-cut 
underneath, 

F. 2 Commences Salomon, &c., and ends on reverse of Hiv. 

Here endeth the boke of hawkynge, hutynge, and fyshynge, and with 
many other dyuers maters. Imprfted in Flete Strete, at y* sygne of 
y* Sonne, by Wfkyn de Worde, with his colophon. 46 leaves. 

The catchword throughout the volume is « Hantynge;” this edition 
reads “ Of Saynt Thomas tyde of Caunterbure.” 

A copy of this edition, now in the possession of Mr. George Daniel, of 
Islington, is supposed to be unique, 


IV. The booke of hauking, hunting, and fysshing, with all the proper- 

ties and medecynes that are necessary to be kept. Small 4to. 

Over a rude engraving on wood, at the end of this portion, there is no 
colophon. 

Here beginneth the book of Hunting, whereunto is added the measures 
of blowing. Over a wood-cut, no colophon. 

Here beginneth a tretyse of fisshynge with an Angle. Over a wood-cut 
of a man angling. 
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Imprynted at London in Flete-Street, at the sygne of the Rose Garlande, 
by Wylliam Coplande. 
B. L. 4to., p. 96. 
Described in the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, page 12. 


V. The booke of haukyng, huntyng, and fisshyng, wyth all the prop- 
erties and medecynes that are necessary to be kepte. Small 4to. 
Wood-cut of men and hawks same as in Wynkyn de Worde, edition of 

1496, fo. 

Imprinted at London in Saynt Martyn’s paryshe in y* vinetre upon the 

thre crane wharfe, by Wyllyam Coplande. A. to E. iiii. 

Here begynneth the booke of Hunting, whereunto is added the measures 
of blowyng. 

Rude cut with the Hares. 

Imprint as above. F. i. to I. iiii. 

Here begynneth a tretyse of Fisshynge with an Angle. K. i. to M. iiii. 

Heere endeth the booke of Hauking, Hunting, and Fysshyinge, with 
other diuers matters. 

Imprynt as above. 

Formerly in Mr. Haslewood’s Collection. A. to M., each 4 leaves, 


VI. The booke of hauking, hunting, and fiysshyng, wyth all the prop- 

erties and medecynes that are necessary to be kept. Small 4to. 

(Most probably the same cut as in the preceding edition, but the title is 
wanting.) 

Imprynted at London in the vyentre upon the thre craned wharfe, by 
Wyllyam Copland. 

Here begynneth the booke of Hunting, whereunto is added the measures 
of blowyng. 

Imprinted at London in the ventre upon the thre crane wharfe, by me, 
William Copland. 

Here beginneth a treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle. Wood-cut. 

Imprinted at London in the Ventre upon the three Crane wharfe, by 
Wyllyam Copland. 4to. <A. to M., each 4 leaves. Now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Pickering. ck 
VII. The Booke of hauking, hunting, and fysshynge, with all the prop- 

erties and medecynes that are necessary to be kept. Small 4to. 

Wood-cut of men and hawks. 

Imprynted at London in paules Churche yerde, by Robert Toye. 

Here begynneth the booke of Hunting, whereunto is added the measures 
of blowynge. 

Rude wood-cut. 

Imprynted at London, in Flete Street, at the sygne of the Rose Garland, 
by Wyllyam Copland, for Robert Toye. 
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Here beginneth a tretyse of Fysshyng wyth an Angle. 

Imprinted at London, in Flete Strete, at the sygne of the Rose Garland, 
by Wyllyam Copland. 

In the collection of Earl Spenser. 

VIII. The booke of hauking, huntyng, and fysshyng, with all the 
properties and medicines that are necessary to be kept. Small 4to. 
Wood-cut of men and hawks as in Wynkyn de Worde’s edition. 
Imprynted at London in Paules church yerde by Abraham Vele. 

Here begynneth the booke of Hunting, whereunto is added the measures 
of blowying. 

Rude wood-cut with the hares. 

Imprynted at London, in Flete strete at the signe of the Rose Garland, 
by Wyllyam Copland, for Robert Toye. 

Here beginneth a tretyse of Fysshyinge with an Angle. 

Same cut as in Copland’s edition. 

Imprinted at London in Paules Church yerde, at the sign of the Lambe, 
by Abraham Lele. 4to. 

A. to M. in 4’s, containing 48 leaves, 

h. i. reads: ‘Of Saynt Benet the XI. July.” 

In Mr. Pickering’s possession, formerly Mr. Milner’s. Another copy, 
imperfect, is in the British Museum. There are probably two other 
editions by Copland, yet undescribed—one in Lothbury over against 
St. Margaret's Church, the other, W. Copland for R. Tottell. 

IX. The boke of hawkynge, huntynge, and fisshyinge, with all the 
properties and medecynes that are necessary to be kepte. Small 4to. 
The treatise of Hawking ends on reverse of E. ilij., of Hunting on F, 

ij., and of Fishing on reverse m. iiij. 

Each treatise has a distinct colophon, the last is, ““ Here endeth the boke 
of Hawkyng, Huntyng, and Fyshyng, with other dyuers matters. 
Imprynted at London in Paul's Chyrchyerde, by me, Hery Tab. 
Finis.” 

A. to M., in 4s. 

The only copy known is in Coyne’s books in the Bodleian Library. 


X. The boke of hawkyng, huntyng, and fysshynge, with all the prop- 

erties and medecynes that are necessarye to be kept. Small 4to. 

On title wood-cut group of 8 birds. 

On the reverse of E. 4, Imprynted at London, in Forster laen, by me, 
John Waley. Finis. 

On F. 1, Here begynneth the boke of huntyng, and ends on the reverse 
J. ii. Imprinted at London in Forster Laen, by John Waley. 


On K. 1. Commences, Here begynneth a treatyse of fysshyinge with an 
Angle. Ends on M., 4, Here endeth the boke of Haukyng, Huntyng, 
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and fysshyng, with other dyuers mathers. Imprinted at London in 
Forster laen, by John Waley. Finis. 

A. to M. in 4’s, except I., which has two leaves only. In all 46 leaves. 

h. i. reads: “ Of Saynte Thomas tyde of Canterbure.” 

N. B. This copy may or may not be imperfect, in most copies the meas- 
ures of blowing are printed on I. iil., and I. iv., with the imprint of 
the 2d part. But in this edition the imprint is at the end of the bal- 
lad, therefore it appears perfect; itis not mentioned on the title. In 
the possession of Mr. Pickering. 

XI. The boke of haukyng, huntyng, and fysshynge, with all the pro- 
perties and medecynes that are necessary to be kept. Small 4to. 

On title wood-cut of the Hawk within 6 scroll blocks, and 2 flowers. 

Impyrnted at London in Flete street, by Wyllyam Powell. 

Here begynneth the booke of huntyng. Whereunto is added the meas- 
ures of blowynge. 

Wood-cut with two dogs and a stag, and an ornament composed of four 
blocks, two on each side. 

Imprynted at London, in Flete strete, at the sygne of the George, next 
to Saynt Dunstone’s churche, by Wyllyam Powell. 

Here begynneth a tretyse of fysshynge with An Angle. 

Wood-cut as in Copland, with a border added in the outer and inner 
margin. 

Imprynted at London in Flete strete, at the sygne of George, next to 
Saynt Dunstanes Church, by Wyllyam Powell. 

h. i. reads, ‘ Of Saint Benet the XI. of July.” 

In Mr. Pickering’s possession, formerly “Thomas Baker,” Col. Jo. So- 
cius ejectus. A. to M. in 4, containing 48 leaves. 


*+ Best’s (THOMAS) CONCISE TREATISE ON THE ART OF ANGLING. 
I2mo., London: 1787. +2d Edition 12mo., London, 1789; 3d edit., 
1794 ; + 4thedit., 1798 ; 5th edit., 1802 ; +6th edit., 1807 ; + 8th edit., 1808 ; 
t oth edit., 1810; roth edit., 1814. (N. B. This edition contains Nobbe’s 
Treatise on Trolling.) + 11th edit., 18mo., London ; advertised 1822. 
# Royal 18mo., London, 1832. It was-also published by Tegg, edited by 
Jackson, 32mo. 

BINNELL’S (ROBERT) DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER THAMES, &c., with ~ 
the city of London Jurisdiction and conservancy thereof, proved both in 
point and usage, by prescription charters, acts of parliament, decrees, 
&ce., &c. To which is added a brief description of those Fish, with their 
seasons, spawning times, &c., that are caught in the Thames, or sold in 
London. With some few observations on the nature, element, cloathing, 
numbers, passage, weirs, and sensation, &c., peculiar to Fish in general, 
and also of the water carriage, &c., &c. 8vo. London: 1758, 
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+ BLAGRAVE’S (J. GENT.) EPITOME OF THE ART OF HUSBANDRY. 
12mo., London, 1669. Contains brief experimental Directions for the 
right use of the Angle, reprinted ; 8vo., London, 1675; + 8vo., London, 
1685. 

Ellis gives 1670 for the first edition, which is very probably a mistake for 

1675, the date of the second. 

*7 BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS, or a complete ac- 
count, historical, practical, and descriptive, of hunting, shooting, &c., 
&c., for the present day. 8vo., 1840. 


* BLOCH (MARC. ELIEZ.) ICTHYOLOGIE, ou Histoire Naturelle générale 
et particuliére des Poissons, traduit de |’Allemande par Laveaux. Ber- 
lin, Quien., 1785-97 ; 12 vols., gr. fol. ornés de 432 pl. col.; Berlin, 4to., 
fig. col.; Paris, fait partie de Cours Complet d’Histoire Naturelle, con- 
tenant les trois régnes de la Nature, par MM. Buffon, Castril, Bloch, &c. 
1799-1802. 80 vols. 18mo., 773 fig. 

+t BLOME’S GENTLEMAN'S RECREATIONS, Treating on the Art of Horse- 
manship, Hunting, Fowling, Fishing, and Agriculture. Folio, Lond., 
1686 Fol., Lond., 1710. 

A magnificent work, but of little practical value. It has become very 
rare. 

+ Boaz (H.) THE ANGLER’S PROGRESS. Written July 4th, 1789 (a 
broadside) ; 2d edition, 8vo., Lond., 1820; 3d edit., 1820; 4th edit., 
Newcastle, 1820. 

+ Bocctus. Fish in Rivers and Streams, a Treatise on the Production 
and Management of Fish in Fresh Water by Artificial Spawning, Breed- 
ing and Rearing, 8vo. Van Voorst, 1848. 


BONGE DE NATURA ET PISCATIONE SALMONUM., 
This work has as yet eluded my search, 

BOOK OF SPORTS BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 4to., 50 plates after Land- 
seer, Cooper, Herring, &c. 1843. 

BOOK OF FISHING WITH A HOOK AND LINE, by L. M. 1590. See 
Mascall. 

+ BOOK OF RURAL SporTs, illustrated, 76 plates. 2 vols. 12mo. 1839 
and 1845. 

+ BOSE, DAS GANZE DER FISCHEREI. Mit einem Kupfer. Leipzig, 
March, 1812. 

BOULT’S SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION, 3 vols., including Angling. 

* BOWLKER (RICHARD OF LUDLOW) THE ART OF ANGLING, improved 
in all its parts, especially Fly Fishing. 12mo. Worcester (supposed 
1746). The second edition was by his son, with the title thus: Bowl- 
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Seer ane eer ee ee ee ee 
ker (Charles of Ludlow), The Art of Angling, or Complete Fly Fisher, 
&c., &c., to which are added directions for making artificial Flies.  Il- 
lustrated with many new Improvements in the Art of Angling. 8vo. 
1774. Birmingham.}+ Baskerville, 3d edit., 1780 ; + 4th edit., 1786 ; + 5th 
edit., 1788 ; + 6th edit., 1792. Baskerville’s name is not on the title of 
that printed with his types. There have been several editions at Bir- 
mingham without date; also editions at Ludlow, t+ 1806, 1814, 1826, 
1829, 1833, 1839. | 
Bowlker’s work is very valuable, and perfectly original. Mr. White, of 
Crickhowell, says that ‘the Bowlkers were a dexterous family of 
Trout Anglers who lived in Ludlow.” 


*+ BOYLE’s (HON. ROBERT) ANGLING IMPROVED TO SPIRITUAL USES, 
forms a part of a volume entitled Occasional Researches upon several 
subjects. 8vo., London, 1665; + 2d edit., 1669. + A new edition, with 
preface and life by Leyland. 12mo., London, 1808. 

BRIEF TREATISE OF FISHING ; with the Art of Angling. 4to., Lon- 
don, 1614. (This forms a part of the Jewell for Gentrie, by T. S., and 
is in fact but a reprint of the work ascribed to Juliana ~arnes.) 


*+ BROOKES (DR. R.) THE ART OF ANGLING, Rock and Sea Fish- 
ing, with a Natural History of River, Pond, and Sea Fish. 8vo., Lon- 
don, 1740. The prints chiefly borrowed from Willoughby, and the 
Treatise of Angling from Chetham. j} 2d edit., 8vo., London, 1743. 
+ Improved with additions, and formed into a dictionary, 8vo., London, 
1766 ; 2d edit., 17—; t 3d edit., London, 1770; + 4th edit., 1774; + An- 
other, 1780; ¢ 5th eclit., 1781; + 6th edit., 1785; 7th edit., 1789; “a 
new edit.,” + 1793 ; t 1799, + 1801, 1807, and Dublin, 1811. 

BROOKES (DR.) THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FISHES AND SERPENTS, 
to which is added an Appendix, containing the whole Art of Float and 
Fly Fishing. 8vo., London, 1790. 


+ BRoussE (M. Avocat, Chef du Bureau des affaires contentieuses), 
Code de la Péche Fluviale. 12mo. Paris, Bechet, 1829. 


*+ BROWNE'S (MOSES) PISCATORY ECLOGUES were first published 
without his name in 1729. + A second edition was published, with his 
poems on various subjects, in octavo, 1739. (The author states that - 
these poems were written in his twenty-third year.) + A third in an ex- 
tended form by itself, accompanied with notes, in 1773. In 1750, Moses 
Browne edited Walton and Cotton’s Angler with a preface and notes, 
and some valuable additions ; this was republished in 1759, and 1772, in 
the former year drawing him into a controversy with Sir John Hawkins, 
who happened to be then publishing an improved edition of the same 
work, 
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For some account of Moses Browne, see the Bibliographical Preface to 

Wiley & Putnam’s American edition of Walton’s Angler. 

t+ BROWNE'S ANGLING Sports. 8vo., plates, 1773. This is the title 
of the third edition of the preceding work. 

BROWN’S (DR. PATRICK) CATALOGUE OF THE FISH OF IRELAND. 
Inserted in Exshaw’s Gentleman's and London Magazine, August, 1774. 

+ BucHoz (M.) TRAITE DELA PECHE. 18mo. Paris, 1786. 

*+ CARROL (W.) THE ANGLER’S VADE MECUM, containing an ac- 
count of the Water Flies, their seasons, the kind of weather that brings 
them most on the water, the whole represented in twelve colored plates; 
to which is added a description of the different baits used in angling, 
and where found. 8vo., Edinb., 1818. 

t CARPENTER (WILLIAM). ANGLER’S ASSISTANT: containing complete 
directions for bottom fishing, &c. 12mo. London, 1848. 

+ CHARFY (GUINIAD) THE FISHERMAN; or Art of Angling made 
easy. 8vo., Lond., n. d., 2d edit., 8vo. 

+ CHARLETON (T. W. Royal Navy). THE ART OF FISHING, a Poem. 
8vo., North Shields, 1819. 

+ CHASSE (LA) et Péche en Angleterre et sur le continent. Traduit 
de divers ouvrages Anglais. 8vo., Bruxelles, 1842. 

+ CREEK'S ANGLER’S INSTRUCTOR. 1840. A trifling affair. 

CHLEZ FISCHERGEHEIMNISSE. Leipzig. Central-Comptoir. 1824. 

+ CHETHAM’S (JAMES of Smedley) ANGLER’S VADE MECUM ; or a com- 
pendious yet full discourse of Angling. 8vo., Lond., 1681 ; t 2d edit., 
8vo., Lond., 1689; + 3d edit., 8vo., Lond., 1700. See Angler’s Vade 
Mecum. 

Mr. White, of Crickhowell, observes ; “The author of this work is said 
to be of a noted family.” 

CHITTY. See Fly Fisher's Text Book. 


+ CLIFFORD (CHARLES) THE ANGLER, a Didatic Poem. 12mo., Lon- 
don, 1804. 

COCKAYNE’'S RULES FOR ANGLING ; or, Young Instruments. 1670. 
The above is a title given in Pickering’s Ellis, but according to Sale 

Catalogue of the Rev. Mr. Cotton's Collection, he had the original and 

unpublished manuscript in the autograph of the author, who was a 

relation and friend of Charles Cotton. 


+ COLE (RALPH, GENT.). The Young Angler's Pocket Companion. 
12mo. Lond.: + 1795,+ 1813. 


COLQUHOUN. See Moor and Loch. 
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+ COMPLEAT SPORTSMAN ; In Three Parts. In the Savoy: 1718. 
This is altered from Fairfax, which see. See also Giles Jacob. 


COMPLETE FAMILY PIECE, and Country Gentleman and Farmer's Best 
Guide. 2d edit., 8vo. Lond.: 1737—Part H., Chap. IL, P. 329 to 350. 
‘Containing Cautions, Rules and Directions to be taken and observed in 
Fishing ; with the manner of making and preserving Rods, Lines, 
Floats, Artificial Flies, &c., &c., and for chusing and preserving several 
sorts of curious baits.” 


COMPLEAT FISHER ; or, the true art of Angling. By I.S. See True 
Art of Angling. Revised and corrected by Wright. 12mo. London: 
1740. 

In Mr. Milner’s Sale Catalogue is atitle “I. S. The True Art of An- 
gling, containing the mystery of aCompleat Angler. cuts. 1696.” 
COMPLETE FISHERMAN; or Universal Angler—to which is added, 

The Whole Art of Fly Fishing. Printed for Fielding and Walton ; 

without date. 


+ CoTToN’s (CHARLES) COMPLEAT ANGLER ; being Instructions how 
to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear stream. Lond.: 1676 ; 
forming a second part to Walton. Vide Walton. 


*+ COTTON (REV. H. S.), late Ordinary of Newgate. 

The Sale Catalogue of his very interesting and singularly curious collec- 
tion of Books on Angling. Dec. 1838. Marked with prices and 
names. This catalogue is valuable for its information. Mr. Cotton 
was a descendant of Charles, and his editions of the Complete Angler, 
&c., were most valuable. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S COMPANION, 2 vols., 12mo. Lond.: 1753. 
Named in the title by a Country Gentleman, from his own experience, 

and printed for the author. It is, however. nothing more than a 

reprint of Markham’s work, without acknowledgment. The Treatise 

on Angling occurs Vol. II., p. 61-106. Second edit., 8vo. Dublin: 
1755—reprinted in one volume. 

* Cox's (NICHOLAS) GENTLEMAN’S RECREATION, In four parts—viz., 
Hunting, Hawking, Fowling, Fishing and Agriculture. 8vo. Lond.: 
1674 ; + 2d edit., 8vo., Lond., 1677; 3d edit., 8vo., Lond., 1686; + 4th - 
edit., 8vo., Lond., 1697 ; 5th edit., 8vo., Lond., 1706 ; + 6th edit., 8vo., 
Lond., 1721. 

CUVIER ET VALENCIENNES, HISTOIRE NATURELLE DES POISSONS. 
8vo. Paris: 1828, e¢ seg. 16 vol., 1842. 

* DANIEL’S (REV. W. B.) RURAL SporTs. 2 vols., 4to., Lond., 1801- 
2; 3 vols., royal 8vo , Lond., 1801 ; 3 vols., imperial 4to., Lond., 1805 ; 
t 3 vols., royal 8vo., 1812—large paper, in 4to. 
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The edition of 1805 has considerable additions, which have extended the 
work to three volumes. It likewise contains additional plates, and 
proofs of all the larger subjects, which were originally taken for sepa- 
rate sale. 

* SUPPLEMENT TO THE RURAL SporTs. Royal 8vo., 4to., and im- 

perial 4to. t Lond.: 1813. 

The Supplement contains Anecdotes of Fish and Fishing, an Account of 
the Rivers of Great Britain, &c. 


* Davy’s (SIR HUMPHRY, BART.) SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly-Fish- 
ing, in a Series of Conversations, with some Accounts of the Habits of 
Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. 8vo., London, + 1828 ; + 2d edit., 
with engraved views, 8vo., Lond., 1829; ¢ 3d edit., 8vo., Lond., 1832. 
*,* A review of this work appeared in the Quarterly, attributed to Sir 

Walter Scott, and another by Professor Wilson in Blackwood’s 

Magazine. 


*+ DE Kay (JAMES E.), M. D. ZOOLOGY ; or, New York Fauna— 
comprising detailed descriptions of all the Animals hitherto observed 
within the State of New York, with brief notices of those occasionally 
found near its borders, and appropriate illustrations. Part IV. Fishes. 
4to. 1842: with 4th vol. of plates. 


* D[ENNYS] (J[I]JOHN EsQ.) SECRETS OF ANGLING ; teaching the 
Choicest Tooles, Baytes, and Seasons for taking of any Fish in pond or 
riuer—practised and familiarly opened in three Bookes, by J. D., Es- 
quire. 12mo., London, 1613; second edit., augmented with many ap- 
proved experiments by W. Lauson—London, printed by Roger Jackson, 
1652;+ London Reprint. 1811. 

This poetical treatise is entered in the stationers’ books as by John 
Dennys ; but Walton ascribed it to John Davors,—and by others, 
without sufficient authority, it is ascribed to Davies and Donne. It 
contains commendatory verses by Jo. Davies, and is dedicated by the 
stationer R. I. to Mr. John Harborne of Tackley, in the County of 
Oxford. ) 

In the title of this book is a wood-cut representing two men, one with a 
sphere at the end of his angle, and on a label, ) 


Hold, hooke and line, 
Then all is mine— 


the other with a fish, 


Well fayre the pleasure 
That brings such treasure, 


Reprinted in the Censura Literaria, with a short advertisement and an 
index, 8vo., Lond., 1811 (a hundred copies taken off separately). 
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Beloe says—‘ Perhaps there does not exist in the circle of English Lit- 
€rature a rarer book than this.” Sir John Hawkins confessed he 
could never get a sight of it. Anecd. of Literature. 

Vol. Il., p. 64. For an account of this work, see Bibl. Pref. to Wiley & 
Putnam's edition of Walton’s Angler. 


+ DEYEUX (TH:) LE ViEUX P&CHEUR. 18mo. Paris; Houdaille, 
1837. 

*+ DICTIONNAIRE DE TOUTES LES ESPECES DE PACHES ; Encyclopédie 
Methodique, Paris: L’An Quatriéme de la Republique Frangaise une 
et indivisible. 4to. Avec un Atlas de 132 planches, 18 doubles. 4to. 


DICTIONARIUM RUSTICUM URBANICUM ET BOTANICUM ; or, Diction- 
ary of all kinds of Country Affairs. 8vo., Lond., 1704; ¢ 2d edit., 1717; 
t 3d edit., 2 vols., 8vo., Lond., 1726. 

+ DICTIONARY OF Sports, by Harry Harewood. London: 1835. 
This is a revised and improved edition of the Sportsman’s Dictionary, 

which see. 

+ DISSERTATION SUR LA P&CHE, sur la Population et l’Age du Poisson. 
A tract in 18mo., pp. 36, on the advantages from laws for the care of 

fish. Without date. 

*+ DONOVAN’S (E. O.) NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES ; in- 
cluding Scientific and General Descriptions of the most Interesting 
Species, and an Extensive Collection of accurately finished Plates, taken 
entirely from original Drawings, purposely made from the specimens in 
a recent state, and for the most part when living. 5 vols., royal 8vo. 
Lond.: 1802-8. 


* + DONOVAN (E. O.), Sale Catalogue of his many Angling books, with 
interesting memoranda. Lond., April, 1827. 


+ DUBRAVII (JANI) DE PISCINIS ET PISCIUM QUI IN ILLIS ALUNTUR 
NatTuris. Libriv. Narimb.: 1596. 


*+ DUBRAVIUS'’S NEWE BOOKE OF GooD HUSBANDRY, very pleasant 
and of great profite both for Gentlemen and Yeomen, containing the 
order and manner of making fish pondes, with the breeding, preseruing, 
and multiplyinge of the Carpe, Tench, Pike, and Troute, and also divers 
kinds of other Fresh Fishe, translated from the Latine. 4to. London: 
1599. 

Very rare. See Bibl. Preface to Wiley & Putnam’s Walton. 

DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU (HENRI Louts) Traité Genéral des Péches 
Maritimes, des Riviéres, et des Etangs. 3 vols. fol. 1782. Gr. nom. 
de Planches, Cet ouvrage fait partie de la Collection des Arts et 
Metiers. 
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+t EGAN’s (PIERCE) BOOK OF SPORTS. 8vo. London: 1832. No. IX., 
137 to 142, a portion of the Conference between an Angler, a Hunter, 
and a Falconer (from Walton), No. XVIII., p. 272. The Jolly Anglers 
(a collection of some angling songs, and a completion of the Conference). 


EHLER, die Lustfischerei oder dueutlicher Unterricht, Fische zu 
fangen sowohl mit Angeln, als auch mit Netzen, Reusen, &c. Nebst 
Abbildung und Beschreibung der Geriithschaften, &c. Leipzig, Jo- 
achim, 1813. 


EHLER, der erfahrene Fischer, oder erprobte Mittel und Rathschlige 
fiir Fischer und Fischerei—besitzer. Mit einem Kpfr. Leipzig, Cen- 
tral Comptoir, 1823. 


EHLER, Fischer, Geheimnisse und Fischer-Kiinste. Leipzig, Central 
Comptoir, 1824. 


+ EHRENKREUZ (BARON VON) Das Ganze der Angel fischerei und 
ihrer Geheimnisse. 12mo. Quedlinburg und Leipzig: 1847. 


ELLIs’s (SIR HENRY) Catalogue of Books on Angling, with Brief 
notes of several of their authors, printed in the British Bibliographer, 
and a few copies taken off separately. 8vo. 1811. This was reprinted 
also in Daniel’s Supplement ; and, much improved, at the end of Pisca- 
torial Reminiscences by Pickering. In this latter form it has been the 
basis of the present catalogue. 


ENCYCLOPEDIE METHODIQUE. Vide Dictionnaire. 


t “ EPHEMERA.” Book of the Salmon: colored plates. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1850. 


EPHEMERA. See Hand-Book. 


Essay on the Right of Angling in the River Thames, No date. 
(at Reading, by Snart), 

+ Essay on the Right of Angling in the River Thames, and in all 
other public Navigable Rivers. 8vo. Reading: n. d. A letter to a 
proprietor of a F ishery in the River Thames, in which an attempt is 
made to shew in whom the Right of Fishing in public streams now 
resides. 2d edit., 8vo. Reading : 1787. 


* EVANS (W., of Uxbridge), The Art of Angling ; or, Complete Fly- 
Fisher. 8vo. Uxbridge Lake, 1820; +8vo., London, Richardson. 
(This book is taken almost verbatim from Bowlker's Treatise.) 

*+ ExTRACTS (MS.), relative to Fish and Fishing, comprising all 
that has been written on those subjects in the works of our Ancient and 
Modern Poets, and also in Magazines, Newspapers, and Periodicals. 
Three very curious manuscript volumes, about 1800, 4to. 
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FAIRFAX’S COMPLETE SPORTSMAN ; or Universal Angler, 12mo. 
1795. 
See Compleat Sportsman. 
+t FAVOLA PESCATORIA di Antonio Ongaro, nuova edizione, dedicata 
Alla Madama Elisabetta Griffith Lady Rich. London: 1737. A Dra- 
matic Poem in five Acts. | 


*+ FISHER’S (P.) ANGLER’S SOUVENIR, with illustrations by Beckwith 
and Topham. 12mo. London: 1835. 

FIELD-BOOK ; or, Sports and Pastimes of the United Kingdoms, com- 
piled from best authorities, by Capt. Gleig. Several hundred wood-cuts 
of Birds, Fish, and Animals. Thick 8vo. Lond.: 1833. 

FIELD-SPORTS IN FRANCE. See O’Connor. 

+ FIELD-SPORTS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE, by L. Lloyd. 2 vols. 
8vo. Lond.: 1830. 

Very little on Fishing. 


FISCHBUCH, Vollstiindiges, oder Anweisung Fische zu behandeln, 
iiber Fischtriche, Kunst- und Lust-Fischerei und wichtige Mittheilungen 
tiber Karpfen und Krebse. 12™°, Quedlinburg, Basse, 1824. 

FISCHBUCHLEIN, oder die Kunst, Forellen, Hechte, Asch, Barben und 
Barsche zu fangen. Mit 8 Abbildungen, Miinchen, Jaquet. 

FISCHER, V. der neue deutsche Angelfischer, Anweisung zur Fisch- 
erei mit der Angel in Fliissen und Land-Seen. Wien, Schaumburg, 
1813. 

FISCHFANG (DER) OHNE NETZE, oder Anleitung zu der Angelfisch- 
erei. Leipzig, Enobloch, 1821. 

t FISHER (P. 7. e. W. A. Chatto) Angler’s Souvenir: numerous 
border illustrations and vignettes, Post 8vo. London, 1835; rep. 1845 
and 1847. 

FISHERMAN’S ASSISTANT IN THE THAMES. 8vo. 1697. 

(See Thomas Martin, of Palsgrave, Catalogue. 8vo. Lynn: 1772.) 
Probably the same work as Laws and Ordinances of the City of Lon- 
don, relating to fishing, 1697, fost, which see. 

FISHERMAN (THE) ; or, Complete Guide for Anglers. London: 1814. 

FISHING AND HUNTING. 12mo. Lond.: Printed by Bailey. 

+ FISHING WITH ANGLE OR NET, Public right of. With observations, 
by Piscator. 

FISHER Boy (THE) ; a Poem, by H.C. 12mo. Plates. 1709, 

+ FLETCHER'S (REV. PHINEAS, Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk) SICELIDEs, 
a Piscatory, as it hath been acted in King’s College. 4to. Cambridge: 
1631. 
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*}+ FLETCHER’S (REVD, P.) PURPLE ISLAND, or the Isle of Man; to- 
gether with Piscatorie Eclogs and other Poeticall Miscellanies. 4to. 
Cambridge: 1633. 

*+ FLETCHER’S (REV. P.) PISCATORY ECLOGUES, Poetical Miscellanies 
and copious Notes, by Lord Woodhouselee. 8vo. Edinb.: 1771. 


*t FLY-FISHER’S (THE ILLUSTRATED) TEXT-BOOK, by Theophilus 
South, Gent. 8vo. Lond., Ackerman, 1841. With twenty-three en- 
gravings by Cooper, Morton, Fielding, &c.t Bohn, 1845, with additional 
engravings, 

The true name of the author is Edward Chitty, Esqr., Barrister. It is 
one of the best books on the art. 


FLY-FISHING IN SALT AND FRESH WATER: 6 plates. 8vo. Van 
Voorst. London: 1851. 


*+ Forp’s (D. D.) PIscaTIO; or Angling, a poem written originally in 
Latin, and inscribed to Arch. Sheldon. 8vo., Oxon., 1733. Again 
published with original poems by the same author, by George Sylvester, 
Gent. 8vo., Lond., 1733. The original is in Musarum Anglicanarum 
Analecta, &c. 8vo., Oxon., 1609, 1692. Pp. 129, 11714. Another 
1721. 


FOREIGN FIELD-SPORTS, FISHERIES, SPORTING ANECDOTES, &c., 110 
colored plates. 4to. London: 1814. 


* FRANCK’S (RICHARD) NORTHERN MEMOIRS, calculated for the meri- 
dian of Scotland. Wherein most or all of the cities, citadels, seaports, 
castles, forts, fortresses, rivers, and rivulets, are compendiously de- 
scribed. Together with choice collections of various discoveries, re- 
markable observations, theological notions, political .axioms, national 
intrigues, polemick inferences, contemplations, speculations, and several 
curious and industrious inspections, lineally drawn from antiquaries, 
and other noted and intelligent persons of honor and eminency. To 
which is added the Contemplative and Practical Angler, by way of diver- 
sion. With a narrative of that experimented in England, and perfected 
in more remote and solitary parts of Scotland, By way of Dialogue. 
Writ in the year 1658, but not till now made publick. 8vo. London, 
1694. + New edition with preface and notes by Sir Walter Scott. 8vo., 
Edinb., 1821. 

N. B. Only 250 copies of this edition printed ; one of the most curious 
parts of this work, p. 272 [in Sir W. Scott's ed., p- 330], relates to 
Burbolt, a fish rarely found, even in the Trent, &c. 

Franck was a captain in the royal army, under Prince Rupert, and was 
at the battle of Brentford, Nov. 12, 1642, where they were conquerors, 
and drove the rebels into the sea.— White. This account by White is 
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erroneous. Franck was an enthusiastic sectary, and fought in the 
parlimentary army. See account of this work in the bibliographic 
preface to Wiley and Putnam’s Walton’s Angler. P. Ixii. 


GARDINER. A BOOKE OF ANGLING, OR FISHING. Wherein is 
shewed, by conference with Scriptures, the agreement between the Fish- 
erman, Fishes, and Fishing of both natures Temporall and Spirituall. 
By Samuel Gardiner, Doctor of Divinitie. Math. iv., Ig. “I will make 
you fishers of men.” 18mo., London, printed by Thomas Parfoot, 1606. 
Dedicated to Sir Henrie Gaudie, Sir Miles Corbet, Sir Hamond Le 
Strange, Sir Henry Spellman, knights, my verie kind friends. 

In the collection of the Rev. Mr. Cotton, who considered, with good 
reason, his copy to be unique. 


*+ GENTLEMAN FARMER, containing North’s Discourse of Fish and 
Fish Ponds. Lond., 1726. 


+ GENTLEMAN FISHER, OR THE WHOLE ART OF ANGLING. 8vo. 
London, 1727. 

* GENTLEMAN ANGLER, containing short plain instructions, whereby 
the most ignorant beginner may in a little time become a perfect artist 
in angling for salmon, &c., &c. 8vo., London, 1726; + 2d edit., 8vo., 
1736; 3d edit., 8vo., Lond., Hitch, without date ; 8vo., Lond., 1753; 
+t I2mo., Lond., Kearsley, 1786. 

t This work was again printed as a novel publication in 1786, viz. as 
above, by a Gentleman who has made it his diversion upwards of four- 
teen years. 

(In the first and other editions, twenty-eight years’ experience.) 

*+ GENTLEMAN'S RECREATIONS FOR 1836. 12mo., Sherwood. 


*+ TEOHONIKA, Geoponicorum sive de Re Rustica, libri xx. 8vo., 
4 vols. Ed. Io. Nic. Niclas, Lipsia, 1781. Ed. optima. 

+ Translated from the Greek by Rev. T. Owen. 8vo., 2 vols., Lond., 

1805. 

GENTLEMAN’S RECREATION, containing direct rules for that noble and 
delightful art of Angling. Whereunto is annexed all such statutes or 
penal laws relating to that curious art. 8vo., printed by J. D. for N. C., . 
1676. (This title is taken from the sale catalogue of Mr. Donovan's 
books. ) 

GENTLEMAN'S RECREATIONS in Horsemanship, Hunting, Fowling, 
and Agriculture. Fol., Lond., 1686. See Cox. 

* + GESNERI (CONRAD!) Historia Animalium. 3 vols. fol. Franco- 
furti. 1554. 

* + GESNERI (CONRADI) De Piscibus et Aquatilibus omnibus libelli III. 
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hom. I. scholia et emendationes in Halieuticon, P. Ovidii Nasonis. II. 
Aquatilium Animantium Enumeratio juxta Plinium, emendata et expli- 
cata serie literarum. III. Eorundem Nomenclator Germanicus longe 
copiosissimus ; et alia quedam ad Piscium historiam pertinentia duo. 
Tigurini. Sine anno. 


GILBERT'S (WILLIAM, Gent.) ANGLER’S DELIGHT, containing the 
whole art of neat and clean Angling, wherein is taught the readiest way 
to take all sorts of Fish from the Pike to the Minnow, together with their 
proper baits, haunts, and time of fishing for them, whether in mere, 
pond, or river; with the manner of making all sorts of good tackle fit 
for any water whatsoever. Dedicated to Sir Richard Fisher. 12mo. 
Lond.: 1676. 

In this book, the Angler’s Delight, at p. 14, we read of Barbel frequent- 
ing London Bridge ; p. 31, the fresh title of the second part. N. D. 
The method of Fishing, &c., occurs p. 38. “ Then go to Mother Gil- 
bert’s, at the Flower de Luce, at Clapton, near Hackney, and whilst 
you are drinking a pot of ale, bid the maid make you two or three 
pennyworth of ground-bait, and some paste (which they do very neatly 
and well), p.40 There is an excellent stand in the second meddow, 
on the left hand beyond the ferry, under a willow tree; in the midst of 
the meddow by the water side,” 

Mr. Haslewood, noticing the edition of 1676, says, “‘ there was probably 
an earlier edition, from the date of the license for the press, that 
being ” with allowance, October 20, 1674, Roger L’Estrange. 

The second edition was reprinted in fac-simile about 1780, by a book- 
seller in Holborn. 


GILBERT’S (WILL.) YOUNG ANGLER’S COMPANION, and Method of 
Fishing in Hackney River. 1682. 


GOTT (PETER), THE CAPE ANN FISHERMAN, by J. Reynolds. 12mo., 
Boston, 1856. 

GREENDRAKE. See Angling Excursions. 

GRIFFITH'S (ROGER, Water Bailiff) Essay to prove that the Jurisdic- 
tion and Conservancy of the River Thames, &c., is committed to the 
Lord Mayor and City of London, both in point of Right and Usage. To 
which is added a description of those Fish which are caught in the River 
Thames. 8vo. London: 1746. See Binnell. 

* + GRONOviI (L. T.) Museum ICHTHYOLOGICUM, with Plates. Imp. 
folio. Leyden: 1754. 

G[RYNDALL’S] W[ILL1AM] Hawking, Hunting, Fouling, and Fishing, 
with the true measures of Blowing, now newly collected by W. G. Fauk- 
ener. 4to, Lond., Islip, 1596. Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing, with 
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the true measure of Blowing. Newly corrected and amended. 4to. 

Lond. Edw. Alde, 1596. 

This book has a square wood-cut in the lower part of the title, of a man 
with several hooks near him. A copy of the wood-cut occurs in one 
of Byford’s volumes of scraps, in the Harleian Collection of Manu- 
cripts in the British Museum. In Alde’s edition « Fowling” is 
omitted. 


GUILLEMARD (N.) LA PECHE A LA LIGNE, &C. 50 vignettes. Post 
8vo. Paris, 1857. 

* + HALIEUTICON QUOD DICITUR OvipIL. A fragment in hexameters, 

published in the Poete Latini Minores, as edited by Columna, ex re- 

censione Wernsdorfina. Lemaire, Paris, 1824. 

+ HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING, teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, and Salmon-Fishing, with the Natural History of River Fish, 
and the best modes of catching them, by Ephemera, of Bell’s Life in 
London, with wood engravings. Fl. cp. 8vo. London, Longman, 1747. 

HANOVER MAGAZINE, No. 23, March 21, 1763, contains the translation 
of a letter giving an account of a method how to breed fish to advan- 
tage. 8vo. Lond.: 1778. 

*+ HANSARD'S (GEORGE AGAR) TROUT AND SALMON-FISHING IN 
WALES. 8vo. Lond.: 1834. 

+ HASSEL’S SPORTS OF THE THAMES. Post 8vo. London, 1823. 

HAMILTON'S BRITISH FISHES. 

+ HAREWOOD'S DICTIONARY of Sports, including Angling. 12mo. 
1835. See Sportsman’s Dictionary. 

HAWKER'S (LT. COL. P.) INSTRUCTIONS to young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. 8vo. London, 1824. (P. 162 to 183 
relates to Trout Fishing, &c., &c.) 

*+ HAWORTH (RICHARD, of Chancery Lane, the Leviathan Collector 
of Angling Books). The Sale Catalogue of his singularly rich library. 
London, March, 1826. Valuable notes. Mr. Gosden’s copy, with prices 
of the angling books marked. 

+ HERALDRY OF FIsH. Notices of the Principal Families bearing Fish — 
in their arms. 8vo. Lond., Van Voorst, 1842. 

+ HERRING, NATURAL History oF, by J. S. Dodd. Small 8vo, 1752. 

*+ H1GG’s (WILLIAM SYMONDS HicGGs, F. A. S.) Sale Catalogue of 
his Library, among which is a list of rare books on Angling. London: 
April, 1826. 

(Mr. Gosden’s copy, with priccs, names, and very curious MS, Notes, by 

Mr, G.) 
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* + HINTS ON ANGLING, with suggestions for Angling Excursions in 
France and Belgium, &c., by Palmer Hackle, Esq., [7. e. Robt. Blakey]. 
8vo. Lond., 1815. 


HINTS TO ANGLERS; or, the Art of Angling Epitomised in verse, with 
explanatory notes by T. H. S. (alter), an old Piscator, containing direc- 
tions for making ground Baits, pastes, &c. 8vo. Lond.: 1808. 


HITCHCOCK’s (E.) REPORT on the Geology, Botany, and Zoology of 
Massachusetts. 8vo. Amherst: 1835. Catalogue of Fishes. 


*+ HOFLAND’s (T. C.) BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL, or the Art of An- 
gling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland: with some account of 
the Principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams, in the United Kingdom ; 
with instructions for Fly-Fishing, Trolling, &c. Numerous plates from 
originals, by the author. 8vo. London: 1839. 

An elegant, elaborate, and useful work. 


Howitt. Vide Angler’s Manual. 


* HOW TO CHOOSE AND HOW TO DRESS FISH, by Piscator. Longman, 
Brown & Co , London, 1843. 

* HOWLETT’S (ROBERT), “ near forty Years a practitioner in this art,” 
SCHOOL FOR RECREATION ; or, a Guide to the more Ingenuous Exer- 
cises. (P. 158 to 182 on Fishing.) 8vo., Lond., 1701 ; 8vo., Lond., 1710; 
8vo., Lond., 1719; 8vo., Lond., 1720 ; 8vo., Lond., 1732. Vide Angler's 
Sure Guide. 

HUISH. IMPROVED BRITISH ANGLER, containing the most esteemed 
method of Angling for Pond and River Fish. Sq. 18mo. London, 1838. 

HUSBANDMAN (THE PERFECT) ; or, the Art of Husbandry, by C. H. 
B.C. and C. M. 4to. Lond., 1658. Page 346 to 355 of Fish-Ponds 
and Fish. 

HUSBANDMAN'’S JEWELL, with the Art of Angling, including Fish and 
Fish-Ponds. 

+ IXOTYOHPA ; or, The Royal Trade of Fishing, discovering the im- 
mense profits the Hollanders have made thereof, with the vast emolu- 
ment and profit that will redound to his Sacred Majesty, and his three 
kingdoms, by the improvement of it, Now seasonably published for the 
benefit of the nation. 4to. London: 1662. 

+ ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF RURAL SPORTS. 12mo. Lond., Bohn, 1845. 

Contains little on angling. 

* INNOCENT EPICURE; or, the Art of Angling. A Poem. 12mo., 
London, 1697, 1713, + 1741, 12mo., with the Title of Angling, a Poem, 
only. 

The Preface is by N. Tate to the first edition, to whom it is sometimes 
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attributed, but the initials of the Compiler head the introductory Epis- 
tle J. S. to C. S., supposed to be the same with the author of the True 
art of Angling. 


JOHNSON’S (T. B.) SPORTSMAN’S CYCLOPEDIA ; being an Elucidation 
of the Science and Practice of the Field, the Turf, and the Rod ; or, in 
other words, the Scientific Operations of the Chase, the Course. and of 
all those Diversions and Amusements which have uniformly marked the 
Character of the Inhabitants of these Islands ; and which are so ardently 
cherished, and so extensively followed by the present generation ; com- 
prehending the Natural History of all those Animals which constitute 
the objects of pursuit, accompanied with illustrative Anecdotes. 8vo. 
Lond.: 1831. 


Jacos’s (GILES) GAME LAw;; or, Persons qualified to kill Game, keep 
Dogs, Nets, &c.; and of Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, and Fowling. 7th 
edit. 8vo. Lond.: 1740. 


*+ JACOB (GILES), THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN, in three parts, re- 
lating to Game, Dogs, Shooting, and Hunting, &c. Part III. of Fish 
and Fishing. The most successful methods of Angling, Baits, Tackle, 
Seasons, &c. I2mo. Savoy: Printed for J. Tonson, 1718. 


Jacos’s (GILES) COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM. Contains a 
few pages on Fish, Angling, and Fish-Ponds, p. 25 to 31. London: 
1717. 

*+ JARDINE’S (SIR WILLIAM) NATURALISTS’ LIBRARY. 

* + JESSE'S (EDWARD, EsqQ., Deputy Surveyor of his Majesty’s Parks) 
GLEANINGS in Natural History, with Local Recollections, to which are 
added Maxims and Hints for an Angler. 8vo., Lond., 1832. 12mo., 
Philadelphia, 1833. Second series, 8vo., Lond., 1834. Third series, 
1835. 

* + JESSE’s (EDWARD, ESQ.) ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 8vo. 1336. 

A delightful book. 

+ JESSE’S THAMES FISHING, by the_Author of Gleanings in Natural 
History. See Fraser’s Magazine, No. XLIX., Jan., 1834. 

JEWELL FOR GENTRIE; being an exact Dictionary or true Method to. 
make any man understand all the Arts, Secrets, and Worthy Knowl- 
edges belonging to Hawking, Hunting, Fowling and Fishing, together 
with all the true measures for winding the Horne. Now newly pub- 
lished, and beautified with all the rarest experiments that are known 
and practised at this day. Printed at London, for John Helme, in St. 
Dunstan’s Church Yard in Fleet Street, 1614. 4to. Vide Brief Treatise 
of Fishing. 
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JOKISCH, HANDBUCK DER FISCHEREI, 2 Binde, Mit einem Kupfer. 
Schuman, Zwickau, 1802, 1804. 


+ JOLLY ANGLER ; or, Water-side Companion. 8vo. Lond., Wilson, 
1833. 

t+ KENTISH ANGLER; or, the Young Fisherman’s Instructor, showing 
the nature and properties of Fish which are Angled for in Kent. 12mo. 
Canterb.: 1804. 


+ KipDp’s INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ART OF ANGLING. 18mo._ 1820. 


KIRBY'S ANGLER’S MUSEUM. This name is given sometimes to 
Shirley's Angler's Museum (which see) from the portrait of John Kirby 
being prefixed. It is probable also that he contributed to it. 

KIRBY, On the Instinct of Animals. 

KIRTLAND’S (J. P.) REPORT on the Zoology of Ohio. 8vo. Colum- 
bus: 1828. 

KLEIN, Historiz Piscium Naturalis promovendz Missus Primus de 
lapillis eorumque numero in graniis Piscium. Plates, 4to., 1744. 

+t KIRKBRIDE’S NORTHERN ANGLER. London: 1840. 

KNOX (Dr.) Fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens of Scotland: Wood- 
cuts. I2mo. London: 1854. 

*+ KREszZ’ Ainé (C.) Le Pécheur. Francais Traité de la Péche a la 
ligne en Eau douce. tst ed. Paris: 1818, 2™¢ ed., 12mo. Paris: 
1830. 

KREsz’s (the Younger) TREATISE ON ANGLING, as practised in 
France; with plates of Artificial Flies. Published in the Sporting Mag- 
azine, Vol. XXIII. 8vo. Lond., 1829, Pp. 137 to 142; also p. 219 to 
224. And in Vol. XXIV., p. 2 to 30, and page 84 to 88. 

+ LAMBERT'S (M. AMATEUR) Nouveau Manuel Simplifié du Pécheur- 
Practicien, ou les Secrets, les Mystéres et les Ruses de l'art de la Péche. 
Suivi de l’art de faire les Filets par M. Charles B. . . . orné de figures. 
18mo. Paris: Roret, n. d. 

LAMBERT’S (JAMES) COUNTRY MAN’sS TREASURE ; to which is added 
the Art of Hawking, Hunting, Angling, &c. 8vo. London: 1676, 
1683. 

LASCELLE’S (ROBERT, EsQ.) ANGLING, SHOOTING, AND COURSING. 
8vo., 1815; second edition, 8vo., Lond., 1818. 

*t LASCELLE’S (ROBERT, EsQ.) LETTERS ON ANGLING. 8vo., n. d. 

*+ LATHY (T. P. EsQ.) THE ANGLER ; A poem in ten cantos— com- 
prising proper instructions in the Art of Flies, Bait, Pastes, &c.; with 
upwards of twenty beautiful cuts. 8vo. Lond.: 1820. 
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This poem is only a rifacimento of the Angler’s Eight Dialogues in 
Verse, without acknowledgment. Some copies are dated 181g, with 
the following titlhe—‘‘ The Angler, a Poem in ten cantos, by Piscator.” 
Vide Gentleman's Magazine, 1819, Part IL., p. 405. 

Twenty copies were printed on thick paper, and one on vellum, 

I have one in 4to., 1819. 7 

Gosden says, in a Ms. note to Simonds Higgs’s sale catalogue, “I pub- 
lished this pirated book by Lathy, and for the manuscript I gave him 
thirty pounds ; my own copy I had printed on vellum, which cost me 
ten pounds for the vellum only.” 


LAWS AND ORDINANCES of the City of London relating to Fishing. 
1608. 
LLoyp. See Field Sports. 


+ LONDON ANGLER’S BOOK, see Waltonian Chronicle. 8vo. Lond.: 
1834. 

+ LonDon (LORD Mayor's) RULES AND ORDINANCES for fishing in 
the Thames. 1785. 


+ LONDON FISHING LAID OPEN: or, the Arts of the Fishermen and 
Fishmongers laid open. 4to. London: 1759. 


LONDON WALTON CLUB RULES AND REGULATIONS. Illustrated. 8vo, 


LYCEUM OF NATURAL History, NEW YorK, Annals of. 8vo. New 
York: 1824, e¢ seg. 

+ MACKINTOSH (ALEXANDER of Driffield, Yorkshire). The Driffield 
Angler, In two parts; or, Complete English Angler. 18mo. Gains- 
borough. 

Several editions. Derby: 1821, etc. 

(An association called the Driffield Anglers was formed of noblemen 
and gentlemen in 1833, to preserve the streams in the vicinity from 
poachers and depredations. ) 


+ MANUEL NOUVEAU DE P£CHEURWY See Toussaint. 
MARKHAM'S (GERVASE) CHEAP AND GOOD HUSBANDRY, 4to., London, 


1615, contains a short chapter on fish and fish ponds, 1616, 1631, 1648 ;- 


13th edition, 1676. 

MARKHAM'S (GERVASE) YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S Instructor in Angling, 
Fowling, Hawking, Hunting. 32mo. Sold at the Golden Ring, in 
Little Britain—price 6d. Lond.: 1652. Reprinted by Gosden, 1829. 
(Advertised 1744 by a second title as) A Compleat and Experienced An- 

gler, in two parts; or, The Angler’s Vade Mecum, 12mo.,—printed 

for Conyers, 
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This, on comparison of the two books, I find not true. They are differ- 
ent treatises. 

Among the additions by Gervase Markham to ¢ Maison Rustique; or, 
the Country Farme. Compiled in the French Tongue, by Chas. 
Stevens and John Liebault; also translated by Richard Surflet: folio, 
Lond., 1600, and folio, Lond., 1616. Book IV., Chap. xi. xvii., relate 
to the Poole, Fish Pond, and Ditch for Fish. In the modern editions 
of La Maison Rustique will be found much useful matter relating to 
Angling and Fishing, as now practised in France. 


* MARKHAM (GERVASE) COUNTRY CONTENTMENTS ; or, the Hus- 
bandman’s Recreations. Ist edit., 4to., Lond., 1611; 2d edit., 1613 ; 
3d edit., 1615; 4th edit., 1631; t5th edit., 1633; 6th edit., 1635; 7th 
edit., 1638-39; 8th edit., 1641; gth edit., 1649; roth edit,, 1656; 11th 
edit., 1668 ; 12th, newly corrected with many excellent additions, 1675. 
The first edition does not contain the Treatise on Angling. The Trea- 

tise is headed ‘ The whole Art of Angling; as it was written in a 

small treatise in rime, and now for the better understanding of the 

reader, put into prose, and adorned and enlarged.” The rimes from 
which the Art of Angling was taken, were probably those by John 

Denny's, in his Secrets of Angling, 1613. It is word for word the 

same as the Treatise published under the title of ‘The Pleasures of 

Princes.” Vide Postea. For an account of Markham, see Bibl. Pre- 

face to Wiley & Putnam’s edition of Walton’s Angler. ‘Way to 

get Wealth” is another title given to the above collection of tracts by 

Markham. 


MARSHALL (CHARLES, Vicar of Brixworth, Northamptonshire). A 
Plain and Easy Introduction to the Knowledge and Practice of Garden- 
ing, with hints on Fish and Fish Ponds. 12mo., Lond., 1796; 2d edit., 
12mo., London., 1798; 3d edit., Lond., ——; 4th edit., 8vo., Lond., 1805; 
5th edit., 8vo., Lond., 1813. 


MARTIN’s (J). Angler’s Companion and Guide to the Whitehouse 
Fishery; to which is added, A Trip to Broxbourn, or a Trolling Excur- 
sion. 12mo. London: Cowrie & Strange—no date. 


MASCALL’S (LEONARD) Booke of Fishing with Hook and Line, and 
all other instruments thereunto belonging; also of sundrie Engines and 
Traps to take Polcats, Buzzards, Rats, Mice, &c., &c., with very curi- 
ous wood-cuts of the pike and proche hook, instruments, &c. &c. 4to. 
London: 1590—printed by John Wolf; Lond., 1596; Lond., 1600; 
Lond., 1606. 

This treatise contains a few improvements on Juliana Barnes, with 
remarks on the preservation of fish in ponds. 
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For an account of Mascall, see Bibl. Preface to Wiley & Putnam’s 
edition of Walton. 


+ MASON’S ANGLER'S ASSISTANT. London. 

MAYER'S BRITISH SPORTSMAN, 

+ MEMOIR (AN AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL) OF THE SCHUYLKILL FISH- 
ING COMPANY of the State of Schuylkill, from its establishment on that 
Romantic Stream near Philadelphia, in the year 1732, to the present 
time. By a Member. 

“If you look to its axtéguzty, it is most ancient; 


If to its dignity, it is most honorable— 
If to its jurisdiction, it is most extensive.” 


8vo., pp. 127. Philadelphia: Judah Dobson, 1830. 

*,.* An amusing account of a very ancient Fishing Club, ‘ founded by a 
few of the original settlers in Pennsylvania, many of them emigrants 
with Penn to the New World, residents in and near the young and 
thinly inhabited city of Philadelphia.” In the catalogue are names 
of very high distinction ; and the Association still exists. 

+ MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR AN ANGLER, and Miseries of Fishing, 
Illustrated by Drawings on Stone; to which are added, Maxims and 
Hints for a Chess Player. Crown 8vo. London: 1833— Murray. 

This volume is attributed to Richard Penn, Esq., the grandson of Wil- 
liam Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. 

+ MEDWIN (THOMAS, Esq., late of the Guards). The Angler in 
Wales; or, Days and Nights of Sportsmen. 2 vols., 8vo. London: 
1834. 

Much pretence, but little worth. 

MEISSNER’S (J. B.) KLEINE LUSTFISCHEREI, oder die Kunst zu An- 
geln. Leipzig: Mittler, 1799 

* + MILNER’S (JOHN) LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 1829. 

(Mr. Gosden’s marked copy ; with prices, names, and Ms. notes.) 

* MITCHILL’S (DR. S. L.) REPORT, in Part, on the Fishes of New 
York. 12mo., pp. 28. New York: 1841. 

¢{ Moor (THE) AND THE LOCH; with an Essay on Loch Fishing—by 
John Colquhoun. Murray. 1845; 2d edit. 

Moore's (SiR J.) ENGLAND'S INTEREST; or, the Gentleman and 
Farmer’s Friend. 12mo. Lond., 1703; 12mo., Lond., 1721 ; p. 9g to 
257, contains the Sure Angler’s Guide. 

+ MORGAN’S COMPLEAT SPORTSMAN, including Angling. 1t2mo., n, d. 
(From Fairfax, q. v.) 

MOSELLA. See Ausonius. 

PART II.—N 
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MOULE. See Heraldry. 
NAMES OF FISH AND THEIR SEASONS. 4to. [A Broadside.] 
NEEDHAM (T. H). The Complete Sportsman. 8vo. Lond.: 1817 
(Page 300, 312. Angling, and Laws relating to Fish.) 
NEREIDES OR SEA ECLOGUES. 8vo. London. 
By one of the translators of Oppian [Diaper]. 


+ NEIL’Ss COMPLETE ANGLER; or, the Whole Art of Fishing. 8vo., 
1804 ; ¢ loth edit., 8vo.; + 20th edit., 1830. 


NELSON'S (WILLIAM) Laws OF ENGLAND concerning the Game of 
Hunting, Hawking and Fowling. 12mo., 1727, 1732, 1751, + 1753, 
1762. 

+ NEW AND EXCELLENT EXPERIMENTS and Secrets in the Art of An- 
gling ; being directions for the whole Art. 12mo., Ist edit., 1675; 2d 
edit., Lond., 1677 ; 1684. Vide Accomplisht Lady’s Delight. 

*+ NEWCASTLE ANGLING GARLANDS, by the Waltonian Club, instituted 
there April, 1822. Mitchell (W. A. ) on the Pleasure and Utility of An- 
gling, a paper read to the Club, 1824. Angler’s Progress ; a Poem, by 
H. Boax, Newcastle ; printed by Charnley, 1820. Fisher’s Garland for 
1821. Tyne Side, 1822. Coquet Side for 1822. Tyne’s Fisher's Fare- 
well to his favorite Stream, on the approach of Winter, 1824. Auld 
Fisher’s Farewell to the Coquet, 1825. The ‘Coquet Forever, 1826. 
The Fisher's Call, 1827. The Fisher's Call, 1828. The Old Fisher's 
Challenge, 1829. The Old Angler's Triumph, 1830. The Tyne Fisher's 
Call, 1841. The Fisher’s Invitation to his Friend in Newcastle, 1832. 
The Angler’s Delight, 1833. The Morning Invitation, 1834. The An- 
gler's Greeting, 1835. The Angler's Invitation, 1836. The Fisher's 
Call, 1837. Summer Rambles; or, the Fisher's Delight, 1838. The 
Auld Fisher's Invitation to Supper, 1839. A Day by the side of the fast- 
flowing Tyne, 1840. The Auld Fisher's Last Wish, 1841. Auld and 
Young, 1842. The Angler's Adieu for the Season, 1842. The Auld 
Fisher's Invitation to his Friend, 1844. The Fisher's Courtship, 1844. 
The Garland for 1824 and 1831, by W. G. T.; for 1827, by W.G.; 
1828-9, by J. D. ; the rest by R. R. 

NEWLAND. THE ERNE; its Legends and its Fly-Fishing. 8vo., 
London, 1851. 

NEWLAND (REV. HENRY), FOREST SCENES IN NORWAY AND SWE- 
DEN, being extracts from the Journal of a Fisherman. Post 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1854. 

*+ NOBBE'S (REV. ROBERT, M. A., of Northampton) COMPLETE TROLL- 
ER; or, the Art of Trolling, 8vo , Lond., 1682 ; 2d edit., same date, re- 
printed in fac-simile about 1770 or 1790 ; 3d edit., prefixed to the An- 
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gler’s Pocket Book, 8vo., Norw., no date ; 4th edit. appended to another 

edition of the Angler’s Pocket Book. 8vo. Lond., 1805 ; + Nobbe’s Art 

of Trolling, new edit. 8vo., Lond., 1814. 

From the circumstance of the Author of this work signing himself M. 
A. at the end of his verses on the Antiquitie and Invention of Fishing, 
and from the Commendatory verses by Cambridge men in the first 
edition of this work printed in 1682, I suspect him to have been the 
Robert Nobbes mentioned in Bishop Kennett’s Manuscript Collections, 
as holding the vicarages of Aplethorp and Wood Newton in North- 
amptonshire, in 1675. I believe he succeeded Dr. Robert South,.— 
Sir H. E. 

There have been several revised editions since 1814, 


NOEL (S. B. J.) Historie Générale des Péches Anciennes et Mo- 
dernes, &c. 4to., Paris, 1815. 


* + NORTH'S (HON. ROGER) DISCOURSE OF FISH AND FISHING. Done 
by a Person of Honour. 8vo., Lond., printed for Curl, 1713, 1714, 1715. 
Large 4to., Lond., 1770, with the Author’s name in the title page. 

(This work is also found in appendage to the + Gentleman Farmer, 8vo., 

1726. See also Albin’s Esculent Fish.) 


NEMESIANI (M. AURELII OLYMPII, CARTHAGINENSIS) HALIEUTICA, a 
Latin Poem in hexameter verse, now lost. The fragment of Ausonius, 7om- 
ticon, published with the A/ose//a and Halieuticon, attributed to Ovid in 
the Poete Latini Minores (Wernsdorff), is supposed to be part of this 
Poem. 

*+ NORTH COUNTRY ANGLER; or, the Art of Angling, as practised 
in the Northern Counties of England. 8vo., Lond., 1786; 2d edit., 
1787 ; ¢ 3d edit., 8vo., Leeds, 1800; 4th edit., 12mo., Lond., Richard- 
son, 1801 ; * 5th edit., 8vo., 1817. 

NORTHERN ANGLER, by Kirkbride. 1t2mo. 1845. 

+ O'CONNOR'S INTRODUCTION to Field Sports in France, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing. 1t2mo. Lond., Murray, 1846. 

O’GORMAN’S PRACTICE OF ANGLING IN IRELAND. 2 vols, Long- 
man, London, 1845, post 8vo. 

+ OLIVER'S [#. e¢. Chatto] RAMBLES IN NORTHUMBERLAND, &c. Lond., 
1835, I2mo. 

*+ OLIVER'S (Stephen the Younger, of Aldwark) SCENES AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS of Fly-Fishing in Northumberland, Cumberland, and West 
moreland. 8vo. Lond., 1834, 12mo. 


ONGARO. See Favola Piscatoria. 
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t OMTANOY ‘AAIEYTIKQN, fifria mevre. Florentie, CDXV. 
Edito Princeps. 12mo. 
* ——————————— Ss 


KYNHTETIKQN £1fd1a re66apa. Cum 
interpretatione librorum de Piscibus Laurentii Lippii. 8vo. Venetiis 
in AZdibus Aldi et Andriz Soleri, M.D.XVII. 


+ Oppiani De Venatione Libri iv., et de Piscatione libri v. Cum Para- 
phrasi Greca Librorum de Aucupio. Grace et Latine Curavit Joh. 
Gottlob Schneider. Argent, MDCCLXXVI. 8vo. Editio Optima. 


tOPPIAN. Della Pisca e della Caccia. 8vo. Ferenze, 1728. 

* + OPPIAN’S HALIEUTICKS of the nature of Fishes and F ishing of the 
Ancients, in five books. Translated from the Greek (into English 
verse), with an Account of Oppian’s Life and Writings, and a Catalogue 
of his Fishes. 8vo. Oxford: 1722. ~ 
This is a creditable performance. The Translators were Mr. Diaper 

and Mr. Jones, both of Baliol College. Watt. 

*t+OPPIEN. Les Halieutiques, traduits par J. M. Limes, avec Re- 
marques, &c. A Paris, 1817, 8vo. 

The notes are very valuable. 

OvID. See Halieuticon. 

¢ PARTHENI (NICOLAII) Soc, JESU. Piscatoriz et Nautica. 1I2mo. 
Neapoli: MDCLXXXV., 

The Piscatories are in XIII. Eclogues. It is beautifully printed with 
plates. 


PEACHAM (HENRY). THE COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. 4to. Lond.: 
+t 1634, + 1661. 
There is a chapter concerning Fishing in the second and third editions 
of this work, but not in the first edition, 1622. 


+ PECHE A LA LIGNE; Extraite des Amusemens de la Campagne. 
I2mo. Paris, Andot, 1826, 


PECHEUR FRANCAIS PAR KRESZ. Paris : 1830. See KRESZ. 
PECHEUR, LE PRACTITIEN. See Lambert. 

PECHEUR, LE PARFAIT. See Renard. 

PRCHEUR (LE Virux). See Deyeux. 

PERCH FAMILY. Sir Wm, Jardine’s Nat. His. 


PERPETUAL MEMORANDUM, and Universal Pocket-Book for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Men of Business, together with the Complete Art of 
Angling with the different Baits, &c., in every month of the Year. 8vo. 
The advertisement of this little Treatise, which consists of only thirty- 

three pages, is dated Penrith, 1791. 
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*+ PESSON-MAISSONNEUVE, Manuel du Pécheur ou Traité General de 


toutes Sortes de Péches. 3™- ed. Renne, corrigée et augmentée. Grand 
nombre de figures. Sm. duo. Paris: 1836. 


*+ PHILLIPS (HENRY) Esq. (the Singer), THE TRUE ENJOYMENT OF 
ANGLING. 8vo., port. Lond., Pickering, 1843. 


It consists of observations under the several months, with songs and 
music, 


PISCATOR'S PRACTICAL ANGLER. Longman, London, 1846, 8vo. 


* PLINIT (SEC. C.) OPERA OMNIA. 8vo., I1 vol. Ed. Lemaire, 1827- 
32. Editio Optima. 


*+ PLINE, HISTOIRE NATURELLE DES ANIMAUX. Trad. Nouvelle 
avec la texte (et Notes) par P. C. B. Geroult. 8vo., 2 vol. Paris: 1802. 


* + PISCATORIAL REMINISCENCES AND GLEANINGS, by an Old Angler 
and Bibliopolist. Fscap 8vo. London, Pickering, 1835. 


PLAN FOR THE IMPROVEMENT of the Fishery in the River Thames. 
8vo. Lond.: 1787. 


PLEASURES OF PRINCES; or, Good Men’s Recreations, containing a 
Discourse of the General Art of Fishing with the Angle, or otherwise, 
of all hidden secrets belonging thereunto, together with the choyce, or- 
dering, breeding, and dyeting of the fighting cocke, being a work never 
in that nature handled by any former Author. 4to., Lond., 1614; 4to., 
Lond., printed by T. S. for John Browne, 1615 ; 4to., Lond., 1635, Norton. 
This work forms a part of the second booke of G. Markham’s English 

Husbandman, but not with a copy of 1613, and also printed in Mark- 

ham’s Country Contentments. 


POHL, das Neueste der Fischerei. Leipzig, 1820, Kollmann. 

+ POLLARD (RICHARD, Esq., of Clapton). THE NEw AND COMPLETE 
ANGLER; or, Universal Fisherman. 8vo. London: 1802. 

*+ PONTICON. See Nemesian. 

*+ PRACTICAL ANGLER, by Piscator. 8vo., plates. London: 1842. 

*+ PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ANGLING in the River Trent; by a 


Gentleman resident in the neighborhood, who has made the amusement - 


his study for upwards of twenty Years. [Chas. Snart, Attorney, New- 
ark.] 8vo., Newark, 1801 ; 12mo., London, Robinson, 1812. 


PROFIT AND PLEASURE UNITED. Husbandman’s Mag, [Art of An- 
gling, by J.S. 15 pp.] London, 1684. 

PUBLIC RIGHT OF FISHING BY ANGLERS. By Piscator. 

PULMAN. THE BOOK OF THE AXE (Devonshire), containing a copious 
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Piscatorial and Topographical description of that charming stream. 
I2mo. Axminster. 


* PULMAN (G. P.R.). THE VADE MEcum;; or, Fly-Fishing for trout. 
+ 2d ed., Lond., 1846. 


PULMAN. RUSTIC SKETCHES; being Poems on Angling, humorous 
and descriptive, in the dialect of East Devon, with notes and a glossary. 
I2mo. Axminster. 


Tt RAFINESQUE (C. S., Prof. of Nat. Hist. and Botany in Transylvania 
University), ICHTHYOLOGIA OHIENSIS; or, Natural History of the Fishes 
inhabiting the River Ohio and its tributary streams. 8vo. Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1820. 


RAWLINSON. SERMON preached at Mercer's Chapel, “Fishermen 
Fishers of men.” Lond. : 1609. 


*+ REI RUSTIC&, Scriptorum Veterum Latinorum. 8vo., 4 vol. 
Ed. Schneider. Lipsiw : 1794. Editio Optima. 

REIDER, das Ganze der Fischerei, als Angel-Netsfischerei und Teich- 
wirthschaft, sammt der Naturgeschichte der Deutschen Fischarten. 8vo. 
Niirnberg, Zeh., 1824. Another ed. 1825. 

RENARD. Le Parfait Pecheur, a la Ligne, et un Filet suivi d’un Traite 
de Pisciculture simplifié, &c. Paris, 1858. 

* + RENNIE’S (JAMES, M. A., Professor of Zoology, King’s College) AL- 
PHABET OF SCIENTIFIC ANGLING, for the use of Beginners (with a por- 
trait of Christopher North). 12mo. London: 1833. 

REVERE (B. H.). Chapes et Péche de l'autre monde. Post 8vo., 
Paris, 1856. 

* RICHARDSON’S (J.) FAUNA BOREALI-AMERICANA ; or, the Zoology 
of the Northern Parts of British America. Part 3, Fish. 4to., Lond., 
1836. 

RIEMANN, praktischer Abriss des Fischerwesens. Leipzig, Fleischer, 
1804. 

*f RONALD'’S (ALFRED) FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, illustrated by 
coloured Representations of the natural and artificial Insect, with Obser- 
vations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. Cr. 
Oct. Lond.: 1836. 

ROYAL FISHING REVIVED. 4to. 1670. 

ROYAL TRADE OF FISHING. 4to. Lond.: 1662. See IXOQY@HPA. 

RULES AND ORDERS FOR FISHING in the Thames, and in the waters 
of the Medway. 8vo. 1785. Vide Binnell and Griffith. 


SALTER (ROBERT, EsQ.). THE MODERN ANGLER, being a Practical 
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Treatise on the Art of Fishing, &c., in a series of Letters to a Friend. 
Oswestry, 1811, 2d edit. 
The letters were addressed to the Revd. Morgan Pryse. 


* + SALTER (T. F., GENT., of Clapton). THE ANGLER’s GUIDE, being 
a New, Plain, and Complete Practical Treatise on Angling for Sea, 
River, and Pond Fish, deduced from many experience and observation. 
8vo., London, 1814; 2d edit., 8vo., Lond., 1815 ; 3d edit., 8vo., Lond., 
1815; 4th edit., 8vo., Lond., 1816; 5th edit., 8vo., Lond., —; t 6th edit., 
12mo., Lond., 1825; 7th edit., I2mo., Lond., 1830; 8th edit., I2mo., 
Lond., 1833 ; 12mo., Lond.+ 1841. 

(The Troller’s Guide was added to the 12mo. and later editions. ) 

SALTER'’S YOUNG ANGLER’S GUIDE: abridged from the above work. 
18mo. 2d edit., 12mo., Lond.; + 3d edit., 12mo., Lond., 1829 ; t 4th edit., 
no date. 

*t SALTER'S TROLLER’S GUIDE, being a complete Practical Treatise 
on the art of Trolling or Fishing for Pike and Jack, with twenty-eight 
plates. 12mo., Lond., 1820; 2d edit., 1830. See Hints to Anglers, 3d 
edit., Maynard, Lond., 1841. | 

SAN MARTINO. Piscatoria et Ecloge. 18mo. Circa 1500. 

*+ SANNAZARII (JACOBI) OPERA OMNIA, LATINE SCRIPTA.  1I2mo. 
Venetiis, Bibl. Aldina, M.D.LXX. 

SANNAZARIUS (JA.) OCERS, A Pastoral, translated from the Latin of 
Sannazarius, with some account of Sannazarius and his Piscatory Ec- 
logues. 4to. Camb.: 1724. 

SANNAZARIUS'S PISCATORY ECLOGUES, by Rooke. 8vo. Lond.: 1726. 

*+ SAUNDERS (JAMES, EsQ.,) of Newton Awbery upon Trent). THE 
COMPLEAT FISHERMAN ; or, Universal Angler, being a large and par- 
ticular account of all the several ways of Fishing now practised in Eu- 
rope. tI2mo., Lond., 1724; 2d edit., Lond., 1728; 4to. edit., Fielding & 
Walker, London, n. d. 

(The first author that mentions silk worm gut.) 
SCHAEFFER PISCIUM BAVARICO RATISBONENSIS. 4to. 1744. 


SCHILLING, E., DIE WILDE FISCHEREI. Leipzig, Baumgartner, 1831. | 


*+ SHIPLEY (WM.) AND FITZGIBBON’S TREATISE on the art of Fly- 
Fishing, Trolling, &c., by Fitzgibbon. 8vo. London: 1838. 

SCHOOL FOR REFORM (OF RECREATION) ; or, Guide to the most Inge- 
nious Exercises. 8vo. Lond.: 1701. 

SCHOOL OF RECREATION ; or, the Gentleman's Tutor to those most in- 
genious Exercises of Fishing, Hunting, &c. 12mo., 1634; also London, 
1710, 
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SCHULTES’S (HENRY) ESSAY ON AQUATIC RIGHTS, intended as an 
illustration of the law relative to Fishing, &c. 8vo. London: 1811. 


t Scort’s BRITISH FIELD-SPoRTs, in which are Hunting, Fishing, 
&e. 8vo., 1818, 1820. 


*+ SCROPE’S DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON-FISHING. Roy. 8vo. 
Lond.: 1843. With fine plates. 
A very beautiful and valuable work. 


SCHUYLKILL FISHING COMPANY. See Memoirs. 


SECRETS OF ANGLING; a Poem, by J. D., Esq., added to, by Wm. 
Lawson. Lond., 1662; Lond., 1811. See Dennys. 


SECRETS OF ANGLING, by C.G.,a brother of the Angle. 1I2mo. 
Lond.: 1705. 
SKILLINGLAW (REV. THOMAS). A NEW SYSTEM OF ANGLING, 2 


vols. 18mo, Intended to have been published by subscription, but 
never appeared. 

*+ SHIRLEY'S (THOMAS, of Richmond, Surrey) ANGLER’S MUSEUM; 
or, the whole Art of Float and Fly-Fishing, with portrait of Kirby the 
celebrated Angler. 12mo., Lond., 1784; 2d edit., I2mo.; 73d edit., 
12mo. See Kirby. 

+ SKYLARK (THE), OR A COLLECTION OF SONGS, with a concise ac- 
count of Fish, and best baits, &c. Lond., T. Evans, 1772. 

*+ SMITH’s (DR.) ACCOUNT of the Fishes in Massachusetts, and Ob- 
servations on Angling. 8vo. Boston: 1833. 


* {| SMITH (THOMAS), EVERY man his own Fisherman. 24mo. Lond., 
published about 1770 or 1776. 


SNART. See PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, &c. 

+ SMITH’S ART OF ANGLING. 1814. 

SONGS OF THE CHASE. 8vo. Lond.: 1811. 
In this book are twenty-four songs on the subject of Angling. 

SOUTH. See Fly-Fisher’s Text-Book. 

SPORTING MAGAZINE, 2d Series, contains much interesting informa- 
tion to Anglers. 

SPORTING MANUAL, a Complete Treatise on Fishing, Fowling, and 
Hunting, as applicable to this Country, &c., by William H. Schreiner. 
12mo. Philadelphia, 1841, 


+ SPORTS (MARTIN'S) BOOK oF, for Boys. P. 138 to 172, on Angling. 
Lond.: no date. 


+ SPORTSMAN’S DICTIONARY ; or, the Country Gentleman’s Compan- 
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ion in all Rural Recreations. 2 vols, 8vo.; Ist edit., 1735; 2d, 1778; 
3d 4to., 1785 ; 4to., 1792; T4to., 1800; + 8vo., by Pye, 1807, 


* + SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND, with his tour in Scotland. 2 vols. I2mo., 
1840. 


al 


STEINBOCH, Unterricht von der Nutzbarkeit der Fischerei. vo, 
London, 1710. Niirnberg, Ebner. 


STEELE’S (SIR RICHARD) ACCOUNT of the Fish-Pool. 8vo. London, 
1718. 


STEVENSON (M.), THE TWELVE MONTHS ; Or, a pleasant and profita- 
ble Discourse of every action, whether of Labor or Recreation, proper 
to each particular month, branched into directions relating to Husband- 
ry, as Plowing, Sowing, Gardening, Planting, &c., &c.; also the order- 
ing of Cattle and Bees: of Recreations, as Hunting, Hawking, Fishing. 
Coursing, &c. Likewise is added necessary advice touching Physic, 
&c. 4to. Lond.: 1661. 


t STODDART'S (THOMAS ToD) ART OF ANGLING, as Practised in Scot- 
land. 12mo. Edinb.: 1835; t2d edit., 1836. 


tf STODDART'’S ANGLER'S COMPANION to the Rivers and Lochs of 
Scotland, containing the Natural History of Trout and Salmon, with di- 
rections for practising the Art of Rod-Fishing in all its varieties. To 
which is added a description of Angling Stations, &c. Colored plates. 
Crown 8vo. Edinburgh, 1847. 


STODDART'S (THOMAS TOD) ANGLING REMINISCENCES. 12mo. Ed- 

inburgh, 1837. 

This is a very lively and instructive book, not without faults (among 
which is some profanity, a vice most inconsistent with following the 
pious sweet-spoken Walton, who would have had no swearer in his 
gentle company), but deserves to be a favorite with all Anglers. The 
Author describes the amusements and conversations of the members 
of an imaginary Angling Club, at C——k, and the characters are 
evidently drawn from life. 

+ STODDART'S (THOS. ToD) SONGS AND POEMS, 

Mr. Stoddart is a true poet, and his rhyme is better than his prose. Two 
of his Angling Songs are among the best, if not the best ever written. 
Christopher North speaks affectionately of Tom Stoddart. 

*+ STORER’S (D. H.) REPORT on the Ichthyology of Massachusetts, 

8vo. Boston: 1839. 

SYLVESTER'S POEMS, containing also PISCATIO; or, Art of Angling. 
8vo. Oxford: 1733. Vide Ford. 
TABELLA CIBARIA. THE BILL OF FARE; a Latin Poem, implicitly 
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translated, and fully explained in copious and interesting notes, relating 

to the pleasures of Gastronomy and the Mysterious Art of Cookery. 

4to. Lond.: 1820. | 

This learned work contains some curious Notes upon Fish, and was 
written by the Abbé M’Quin. 

*} TAVERNER’S (JOHN) CERTAINE EXPERIMENTS concerning Fish 
and Fruite, practised by him, published for the benefit of others. 4to. 
Printed by W. Ponsonby, 1600. Very rare. 

(On the family of John Taverner, See Master's Hist. of C. C. C., Cam- 
bridge.) 

TATE’S ART OF ANGLING: a Poem. 1741. See Innocent Epicure. 

*+ TAYLOR'S (SAM., Gent.) ANGLING in all its branches, reduced to a 
Complete Science, in three parts. 8vo. Lond.: 1800. 

THAMES (RIVER). See Binnell. 

+ THORNE (JAMES). RAMBLES BY RIVERS. London: 1844. 

TOTTENHAM HIGH Cross, History and Antiquities of, with the Tur- 
nament of Tottenham, &c. Plates. By Richard Randall Tyson. Sm. 
8vo. 1792. 

t TRAITE de toute sorte de Chasse et de Péche. 2 vol. 12mo. Am- 
sterdam: 1714. 

TRUE ART OF ANGLING, by J. S., Gent., a Brother of the Angle, 
24mo., Lond., 1696; 2d edit., Lond., — Compleat Fisher; or, the 
True Art of Angling, by J. S., the 3d edit., 24mo., Lond., 1704; 4th 
edit., 24mo., Lond., 1716; 5th edit., 24mo., Lond., 1725. See Compleat 
Fisher, by J. S. 

TRUE ART OF ANGLING. I2mo. Lond.: 1770. See Ustonson. 

TRUE ART OF ANGLING ; or, The Complete Fisher, revised and cor- 
rected. 24mo. Lond.: 1740. Printed by Onesimus Ustonson. 

(At the back of the title is a recommendation of the work signed, 


Wm. Wright, Robt. Lewes, 
Rob. Cole, Roger Pilewood, 
Wm. Andrews, Phillips Brice, 

J. Turner, J. Hollins, 


which asserts that this book has passed several editions. ) 

The places round London for Angling noticed in this work are worth at- 
tention. 

Sir H. Ellis has another edition of this work in his own library, without 
date, printed for J. Hazard and J. White. 

There is another edition of the same size, title, and date, with a different 
wood-cut at the beginning, and with material variations. 
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*+ TOUSSAINT (M.), Nouveau Manuel de Pécheur. Instructions sur 
les divers genres de Péches. 18mo. Paris, Mme. Hazard: n. d. 


+ TROUT-FISHING ; or, the River Darwent: a Poem, by C. Wayth. 
Crown 8vo. London: 1845. 


TSCHEINER, der wolilerfahrene Fischermeister, oder Unterricht in der 
gesammten Angel und Netzfischerei und dem Krebs -und Frésche-Fang, 
mit 24 Kupfern-Pesth. Hartleben, 1821. 


+ UNIVERSAL ANGLER (THE); or, that Art Improved in all its parts, 
especially in Fly-Fishing. The whole interspersed with many curious 
and uncommon observations. 1I2mo. Lond.: 1766. 

(This Book is copied from Bowlker’s Art of Angling, printed at Worces- 
ter, with some few additions taken from Walton, Cotton, and Haw- 
kins. )— Wm. White. 

+ USTONSON (ONESIMUS). THE TRUE ART OF ANGLING, being a clear 
and speedy way of taking all sorts of Fresh-water Fish, &c., &c. Duo. 
1770. (A MS. note of Mr. Donovan, on his copy, says: ‘* This book is 
so very rare, that Ustonson, the son of the author, who was alive some 
years ago, thought he had the only copy—and that even Mr. Haworth 
had none.” This last is a mistake. Mr. H. had it. It is, however, 
very rare. 


UsTonson. See True Art of Angling, on previous page. 


*+ VANIER’S BOOK UPON FIsH, translated by the Rev. J. Duncombe, 
with a brief Introduction, and passages from English writers selected as 
notes. 8vo. Lond.: 1809. 

(This Translation of Vanier was inserted entire in the Censura Litera- 
ria, by Mr. Haslewood ; the separate copies to which the title was 
added were but few. The whole was printed by Daniel, in his Supp. 
to Rural Sports ) 


*+ VANIERIL (JACOBI) Societate Jesu, Pradium Rusticum. I2mo. 
Tolosz : 1742. 


*+ VENABLES (COL. ROBERT). THE-EXPERIENCED ANGLER ; or, An- 
gling Improved, being a General Discourse of Angling. 8vo. Lond.: 
+ 1662. ; 
(Advertised as now nearly extant, in the Kingdom's Intelligencer o 

Sept. 9, 1661.) 
2d edit., 12mo., Lond.; + 3d edit., 12mo., Lond., 1668; + 4th edit., 12mo., 

Lond., 1676; + 5th edit., 1r2mo., Lond., 1683; + 6th edit., 1828, ¢ a Re- 

print with a Memoir of Col. Robert Venables prefixed. 

The second edition was probably about 1666, and burnt in the great 
fire ; no copy is at present known. 
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Col. Venables’ name first appears in the third edition. (The fourth edi- 
tion forms the third part of the Universal Angler.) 

WAGNER, der vollkommne Fischer, oder Unweisung, wie man Teiche 
anlegen, und was man beim Fischfang beobachten soll, Korn, Bres- 
lau, 1785. 

WAGNER. Der vollkommne Fischer. Breslau, 1762. 

*+ WALTON’S ( ISAAC, of Stafford) COMPLEAT ANGLER ; or, the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, being a Discourse of Fish and Fishing, 
not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers. 12mo., Lond., 1653; t2d 
edit., 12mo., Lond., 1655; 73d edit., Lond., 1664 ; +4th edit., 12mo., 
Lond., 1668 ; 5th edit., 12mo., forming the first of the Universal Angler 
by Walton, Cotton, and Venables, 12mo., London, 1676. 

The 2d edit., which was published only two years after the first, appears 
to have been almost re-written, with the introduction of a third inter- 
locution in Auceps, and great additions in every part. 

The 3d edit., Lond. 1661 and 1664, has titles of both dates, no other 
variance. 

The 3d edition is the first that has the postscript touching the Laws of 
Angling, and an Index. 

The 4th edition is a paginary re-print from the third edition. 

The 5th edition is augmented, and the second part added on Fishing 
for Trout and Grayling, written by Charles Cotton, Esq., of Beres- 
ford. 

The above are all the editions of The Complete Angler published during 
the author’s life. 

t 6th edit. 12mo., Lond., 1750, edited by Moses Browne ; +7th edit., 
12mo., Lond., 1759, by Moses Browne ; +8th edit., 1772, by Moses 
Browne. 

WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. +8th edit. Lond.: 1760. Edited by 
John Hawkins, Esq., afterwards Sir John Hawkins. 

Advertised 27th Sept., 1759, as in the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished in opposition to Moses Browne's 7th edit., published in that 
year. On the rst July, 1760, it appeared announced as the only 
correct and complete edition, “and the reader is informed that cuts 
are now added of the principal scenes, designed by Mr. Wale, and 
engraved by Ryland, in which the characters are dressed in the 
habits of the times, which cuts, the reader may be assured, cost in 
designing and engraving, upwards of one hundred pounds.” Browne 
put forth a rival advertisement, showing his own emendation of 
the poetry, declaring the boasted plates copied from the designs 
in his and the life of Walton, in chief part borrowed from that printed 
by him, | 
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In 1765, in May and June, advertisements were put forth of this 
edition by Rivingtons, with a new title, 

* The edition of 1760, with a new title ; + gth edit., 8vo., Lond., 1766, ed- 

ited by John Hawkins, Esq.; t 10th edit., 12mo., Lond., 1772, edited 

by Moses Browne ; + 11th edit., 8vo., Lond., 1775, by Sir John Haw- 


kins ; t12th edit., 8vo., Lond., 1784, by Sir John Hawkins ; + 13th 
edit., 8vo., Lond., 1792, edited by John Sidney Hawkins, Esq. ; + 14th 
edit., 8vo., London, 1797, by Mr. Sidney Hawkins, but without the 
large plates; + 15th edit., 8vo., Bagster, Lond., 1808 (printed in three 
sizes, demy 8vo., t royal 8vo., and 4to.); 16th edit , a fac-simile reprint 
of the Ist edit., 1653, 12mo., Lond., 1810 ; ¢17th edit., edited by Sir 
Henry Ellis, with new notes, &c., printed for Bagster, in two sizes, 
demy 8vo., and royal 8vo., at Broxbourne, 1815. 


WALTON, Life of, by Zouch. L. P. 4to. London, 1830. 


* WALTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER. 8vo., Lond., 1822, published by 
Gosden, printed for J. Smith ; Lond., 1823, published by Major ; Lond., 
1824; + 3d edit., by Major, 1835, 1844; +48mo., Pickering, Lond., 1825, 
1826; ¢32mo., Pickering, Lond., 1827; +2 vols. 12mo., Chiswick, by 
Whittingham, 1824, 1826; 8vo., Lond., Washbourne with notes, plates, 
and 100 wood cuts, 1842. 


*+ WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, with Lives of the 
Authors, by Sir Harris Nicolas, and Illustrations by Stothard and 
Inskipp. 2 vols. Imper. 8vo. Lond.: 1835-36. 

This splendid edition contains the variations of all the editions, and ad- 
ditional notes, with original and elaborate Memoirs of Walton and 

Cotton, which present many new facts of the writers. 


WALTONIAN CHRONICLE (The London Angler’s Book, or the), con- 
taining much original Information to Anglers generally, with many 
Songs and Anecdotes of Fish and Fishing. 8vo. Lond., Baddeley, 
1834. 

Baddeley, the author (?), was secretary to the ‘True Waltonians.” It is 

a coarsely written book. = 
(Mr. Gosden’s copy, with pencilled notes and an autograph of Baddeley.) 


+ WALTON AND COTTON. THE COMPLETE ANGLER; or, the Contem- - 


plative Man’s Recreation, by Isaac Walton; and Instructions how to 
Angle for a Trout or a Grayling in a clear stream, by Charles Cotton ; 
with Copious Notes, for the most part original; a Bibliographic Preface, 
giving an account of Fishing and Fishing-books, from the earliest an- 
tiquity to the time of Walton, and a notice of Cotton and his Writings, 
by the American Editor. To which is added an Appendix, including 
Illustrative Ballads, Music, Papers on American Fishing, and the most 
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Complete Catalogue of Books on Angling, &c., ever before printed. 
Also, a General Index to the whole work. PartI. New York and 
London: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 1847. 

WaAYTH. See Trout-Fishing. 

+t WHEATLEY (HENRY). ROD AND LINE; or, Practical Hints and 
Dainty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, etc. London : 1849. 

+ WHITNEY’s (JOHN, a lover of the Angle) GENTEEL RECREATION ; or, 
the Pleasures of Angling, a Poem, with a Dialogue between Piscator 
and Corydon. 12mo. Lond.: 1700. + Reprinted 1820 (only one hun- 
dred copies printed). 

Whitney appears to have been a native of Kent, and was born about 
1640. 

WILKINSON’S ANGLER’S COMPLETE ASSISTANT. 4to. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

*+ WILLOUGHBG! (FRAN.) Piscium Historia, Ex recognitione I., Raii. 
Oxford, fol., 1686, at the expense of the Royal Society. Lond., fol., 
with Supplement, 1743. 

+t WILLIAMSON (JOHN, Gent., with above thirty Years experience). 
THE BRITISH ANGLER; or, a Pocket Companion of Gentleman Fishers. 
8vo., Lond., —; 8vo., Lond., 1740. 

*t+ WILLIAMSON (Capr. T., Author of the Wild Sports of India.) 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER’S VADE MECUM, being a perfect code of In- 
struction on that pleasing science. 8vo. Lond.: 1808. 

+ WILSON'’s (JAMES), THE ROD AND THE GUN. 8vo., 1840 ; 2d edit., 
1844, post 8vo. 

+ WILSON (PROFESSOR JOHN). THE ANGLER’S TENT ; a Poem, con- 
tained in his collected Poems. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Edinb.: 1825. 

To this author is attributed the spirited Reviews of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s Saimonia, and other works on Angling, in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. 

Christopher North is held to be the best fly-fisher north of the Tweed. 

+ WHOLE ART OF FISHING ; being a collection and Improvement of 
all that has been written on the subject, with many new Experiments. 
8vo., Lond., Curl, 1714; + 2d edit., entitled the Gentlemen Fisher ; or, 
The Whole Art of Angling, 8vo., Lond., 1727. 

WORLIDGE'S (JOHN) MYSTERY OF HUSBANDRY. (Of Fishing, pp. 
253-62. Folio, Lond., 1687. 

W[ORLIDGE] (J[OHN]). Systema Agriculture, the Mystery of Hus- 
bandry discovered. Wood-cuts. F olio, London: 1675, 1681, 1687, 
1688, 1698, 1699. 
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* YARRELL’S (WILLIAM) HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES, with wood-cuts, 

in the manner of Bewick. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond.: 1835-6. 

The most scientific work upon Fishes published in England. Several 
papers by the same author upon Fish are printed in the Linnean 
Transactions. 

7 2d edit. much enlarged, and with additional plates, 2 vols. 8vo., 

London, Van Voorst, 1841. 

YARREL. Growth of Salmon in Fresh Water. London : 1839. 
YOUNG ANGLER’S INSTRUCTOR. 18mo., 1840. 
+ YOUNGER’S RIVER ANGLING for Salmon and Trout. 


t YOUNG ANGLER’S ASSISTANT; or, a new and Complete Treatise on 
the Art of Angling. 32mo., Lond., Mason, 1813. 

YOUNG ANGLER’S COMPANION, containing the Whole Art, &c. 1682. 
A Reprint of Gilbert, varying the title, and has added ‘‘How to Fox 

Fish,” to fill what was a blank page in the preceding editions. 

+ YOUNG ANGLER’S GUIDE in Fly-Fishing, Bottom-Fishing, Trolling, 
&c. 8vo. Wood-cuts. 1839. 


YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S MISCELLANY in Hunting, Shooting, Racing, 
&ce. I2mo. 1826. 


WORKS REFERRED TO 


IN 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER, 


THE LIST ENLARGED AND CORRECTED FROM MAJOR’S EDITION, 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


* ELIANUS, CLAUDIUS: De Natura Animalium, libri xvii. Gr. Lat. 
Pet. Gallio et Conr. Gesnero Interp. Luyd., 1565, 16to. 
t (Best edition, by Schneider. 8vo. Leips.: 1784.) 

*+ ALDROVANDUS (ULYSSES): De Piscibvs, libri v., et de Cetis liber 
vnvs. Jon.: 1638. Fol. Franco.: folio, 1647. 

DE SERPENTUM ET DRACONUM HISTORIA. 1640. 

ALEMAN (MATHEO): THE ROGUE, or, the Life of Guzman de Alfar- 
ache. 3d edit., Lond.: 1634. 

ALEMAN: the samein Spanish. 4to. Burgos, 1619. 

+ ALEMAN (MATEO): GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE. Madrid, 1661. 

+ ALEMAN (MATEO): LIFE OF GUZMAN D’ALFARACHE, from the French 
of Le Sage. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1821. 

+ ASHBOURNE: HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY of. 8vo. Ashbourne, 
1839. 

AUGUSTINE, ST., The Life of, printed for John Crook, and sold at the 
sign of the Ship, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1660. 

+ BACON, FRANCIS, BARON VERULAM: Sylva Sylvarum ; or, a Natu- 
rall History in Ten Centuries. Published after the author’s death, by 
W. Rawley, D.D. Zond., 1627, folio. 

BACON (LORD): HISTORIE oF, Life and Death, with Observations 
naturall and experimentall for the prolonging of Life. Translated by 
Humphrey Mosley. 12mo, London, 1633. 2d edit., by Rawley, 1638. 
3d edit., 1650, folio. 
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*t BAKER, SIR RICHARD: A Chronicle of the Kings of England. 
Lond., 1653, fol. 


* BARKER, THOMAS: The Art of Angling. Jond., 1651, 12mo. Bar- 
ker’s Delight, 1657, 12mo. + (Reprint 1820.) 


*+ BARTAS, GUILLLAUME DE SALLUSTE, SIEUR Du: Du Bartas, his 
Diuine Weekes and Workes, Translated by Joshua Sylvester, Gent. 


Lond., 1641, fol. 1st edit., 1598 ; 2d edit.. 1605 ; 4to.; 3d edit., 1608 ; 
other edit.’s 1611, 1613, 1621, 1633. 


*+ CAMDEN, WILLIAM: Britain : OF. a Chorographical Description of 
the most flourishing Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the Islands adjoining, Translated from the Latin, by Philemon Holland, 


M.D. Lond., 1637, fol. There were several editions. The Latin orig- 
inal was published 8vo., London, 1586, 


+ CARDANUS, JEROME: De Subtilitate, libri xxi, Par., 1551, 8vo. 
+ Norimb., 1550. + Lugduni, 1554. t Basil, 1560. 


*+ CASAUBON, DR. MerIc: Of Credulity and Incredulity in things, 
Natural, Civil, and Divine. Lond., 1668, 8vo. 1670. 


CASAUBON (ISAAC): EPISTOL#. Folio. Amsterdam, 1709. 


* + CAUSSIN (NICOLAS), S. I.- The Holy Court, in three tomes, Writ- 
ten in French, by, Translated into English, by Sr. T. H., fol., Printed by 
John Cousturier, M.DC.XXXIIL 
The title of the original is, 


*+La Cour SAINTE du R. Pere Nicolas Caussin de la Compagnie de 
Jesus, 


(The best and most complete edition of which is that of Bruxelles, 1654, 
in 2 vols. 4to. 


CHURTON (RALPH): LIFE OF ALEXANDER NOWELL. 8vo. Oxford, 
1809. 

*+CORIATE (THOMAS), Traveller for the English wits: Greeting 
from the Court of the Great Mogul. 4to., 1616. 


+ DAVENANT (SIR WM.): MADAGASCAR, with other Poems. 12mo. 
London, 1638. 


Dioporus SicuLus: The History of the World, Done into English, 
by M. (Henry) Cogan. Lond., 1653, fol. 


*+ DONNE, DR. JOHN: Poems by J. D., with Elegies on the Author's 
Death. Zond., John Marrioth, 1633, sm. 4to. 
(Of this work it is not improbable that Walton was the editor,) 1653 
8vo., or 16mo. 1654, 8vo., 1659. 
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DONNE: DEVOTIONS UPON EMERGENT OCCASIONS, and severall Steps 
in my Sickness. 12mo. London, 1624. 

t DONNE: IGNATIUS, HIS CONCLAVE. 16mo. London, 1611. 

+t DONNE (JOHN): PARADOXES, PROBLEMES, ESSAYES, CHARACTERS, 
&c., translated by J. Maine, as also Ignatius his Conclave. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1652. 

+t DONNE: LETTERS TO SEVERALL PERSONS OF HONOUR. Portrait. 
4to. London, 1654. 

* DRAYTON, MICHAEL: Poly-Olbion. Zond., 1612, in eighteen books 
fol. ; + 1622, in thirty. books. 

* DUBRAVIUS, JANUS: De Piscinis et Piscium qui in eis aluntur natu- 
ris, libriv. 1559, 8vo. 

* + DUBRAVIUs’s Newe Book of good Husbandry, very pleasant and of 
great profite both for Gentlemen and Yeomen, containing the order and 
manner of making fish-ponds, &c., Translated from the Latine. Black- 
letter, 4to., Lond., 1599. 

(See the Bibliographical Preface to the Am. Ed. of Walton's Angler.) 
DuPorTI (JAC.): LIBER JOBI. 1653. 

—— METAPHRASIS LIBRI PSALMORUM. 4to., 1666. 

— TRES LIBRI SALOMONIS. 1I2mo., 1646. 

*+ FLETCHER, PHINEAS: The Purple Island; or, the Isle of Man: 
together with Piscatorie Eclogs, and other Poeticall Miscellanies, By P. 
F. Camobr., 1633, 4to. 

t FRANCK (RICHARD): A PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE of the Original 
and Production of Things, Writ in America in a time of solitude. 8vo. 
London, 1687, 

+t FLATMAN (THOs.) : POEMS AND SONGS. Fourth edit., with great 
Additions. 8vo. London, 1686. 

Contains Commendatory Verses by Cotton; and Flatman’s Verses on 
Walton ; also verses on Cotton’s translation of the Commentaries of 
Montluce. 

GAZIUS (ANTONIUS), of Padua: Corona Florida Medicine, sive De 
Conservatione Sanitatis. Ven.: 1491. 

+ GERARD, JOHN: The Herball ; or, Generall Historie of Plantes. 
Lond., 1633, fol. 

*+ GESNER, CONRAD: De Piscibvs et Aqvatilibvs Omnibvs, libelli iii. 
Lal. Germ. Tigur.: no date, 12mo. 

*+——___—— Historie Naturalis Animalium, libri v. Quadrupedum 
Avium, Piscium, et Serpentum. Tigur., 1551-58, 3 vols. fol. 
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+ GIRAFFI. LE RIVOLUZIONI DI NAPOLI. Venezia, 1733. 


+ GROTIUS, HUGO: His Sophompaneas ; or, Joseph. A Tragedy. 
With Annotations by Francis Goldsmith, Esq. Lond.: no date, but 
printed about 1634, 8vo. 


GUSMAN (THE ENGLISH) ; or, the History of that unparalleled Thief, 
James Hind, written by G[eorge]| F[idge].  4to., Zond., 1652. 

*+ HAKEWILL, REV. GEORGE, D.D.: An Apology ; or, Declaration of 
the Power and Providence of God in the Government of the World. 
Lond., 1630, fol., in four books ; + 1633, fol., in six books. 

* HERBERT, REV. GEORGE : The Temple. Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. Cambr., 1633, 12mo. 


HEYLIN (REV. PETER), D.D.: Microcosmos. The Little Description 
ofthe Great Workl. Oxf, 1622, + 1633, 4to. 


*+t Cosmographie, in four books, Containing the Choro- 
graphie and Historie of the Whole World, &c. Fol., corrected and 
enlarged, by the author. Lond., 1652, 1654, 1666, 1669, 1682. 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS: Josephus’ History; or, the Antiquities of the 
Jews, Translated into English by Thomas Lodge, M.D. Zond., 1602, 
fol. 

* Jovius, PAULUS: De Romanis Piscibus, libellus. Folio. Rome, 
1524. + Argentorati, 1533. 

+ LEsstus, LEONARDUs : Hygiasticon ; or, the right Course of preserv- 
ing Life and Health unto extream Old Age. Done into English by 
T[imothy] S[mith]. Camé., 1634, 12mo. 

+ LiEBAULT (DR. J.) ; Maison Rustique ; or, the Covntrey Farme 
Compyled in the French Tongue, by Charles Stevens and John Liebavlt, 
Doctors of Physicke. And Translated into English by Richard Svrflet, 
Practitioner in Physicke. Zond., 1616, fol. 


+ LOBEL (MATTHIAS DE): Nova Stirpium Adversaria. Fol. Lond., 
1570. 

*+ ——— Plantarum seu Stirpium Historia cui annexum est Ad- 
versariorum volumen. 2 vols. fol. Anterpie, M.D.LXXVI. 


¢ LUCIAN, Select Dialogues of, together with his true History, trans- 
lated from the Greek into English by Mr. Francis Hickes. 4to. Ox- 
ford : 1663. The work was published by the son of the author, Thomas 
Hickes, M.A. 


+ MATTHIOLUS (PET. ANDR.): Epistola Medicinales. Fol. Prag.: 1561. 


* MONTAIGNE, MICHAEL DE: The Essayes, or, Morall, Politicke, and 
Militarye Discourses of Lord Michael De Montaigne, Translated by John 
Florio. Lond., 1603, + 1613, + 1632, fol. 
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This is the translation which Shakspeare used, as proved by his auto- 
graph in a copy of the first edition. 


MOULIN, REV. PIERRE Du: The accomplishment of the Prophecies ; 
or, the third book in defence of the Catholicke Faith. Translated by J. 
Heath. Oxf., 1613, 12mo. 


t OVERBURY (SIR THOMAS): The Wife, now the widow of, being a 
most excellent and singular Poem on the choice of a wife. Whereunto 
are added many witty characters and conceited newes, written by him- 
self and other learned Gentlemen, his friends. 4to. Lond., 1614. 

It had been published before his death several times, and twenty times 

before the Complete Angler. 12th edit., 1622 ; t 13th edit., 1632. 

T 1651. 

t PAOLO GIORIO DE PESCI ROMANO. 4to. Venetia, 1560. 

t PEUCER (GASPAR) : COMM. DE PRACIPUIS DIVINATIONUM GENERI- 
BUS. Francofurti, 1593. 

Quoted by Casaubon. Pt. 1., p. 252. 


+t PINTO, FERDINAND MENDEz - The voyages and Adventures of Fer- 
dinand Mendez Pinto. Done into English by H[enry] Cfogan], Gent. 
Lond., 1653, fol. 


t PLINY, JUNIOR: The Historie of the World. Ccmmonly the Natu- 
rall History of C. Plinivs Secundys, Translated into English by Phile- 
mon Holland, M.D. Lond., 1601, fol. 


PLUTARCH : The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans compared 
together by that grave and learned Philosopher and Historiographer, 
Plutarche of Cherona. Translated out of Greek into French by James 
Amyot, Abbot of Bellozane, &c., and out of French into Englishe by 
Thomas North (Esq., Controller to the Household to Queen Elizabeth). 
Lond., 1557, 1579, fol. 1631, fol. 

+ ROBINSON (WILL.): HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF TOTTENHAM. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1846, 


+ RONDELETIUS, GULIELMUs : Libri de Piscibus Marinis ; in quibus 
vere Piscium effigies express sunt, Ludg., 1554, fol. 

ROYAL SOCIETY: The Philosophical Transactions, vol, vi. Lond. 
1671, 4to., 


SALVIANUS, HIPPOLYTUs : Aqvatilivm, Animalivm Historiz. Rom. 
1554, fol. 


+t SANDERSON (Roper, Bp.) : Eptscopacy not Prejudicial to Regal 
Power. 8vo. London, 1673. 


SANDYS, GEORGE: A Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 16ro. 
Lond., 1615, fol., 1670. 
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SCALIGERI (JUL. Ca&s.): EXERCITATIONES de Sablitital ad Hierony- 
mio Cardanum. Francof., 1612. 
*+ SENECA (LucIUS ANN&US) : The Workes both Morrall and Nat- 
urall of. Translated by Tho, Lodge, D. of Phys. Fol. London, 1614. 
SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP: The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Lond., 
1655, fol. 6th edit., 1627. 


+ TOPSELL, REV. Epw.: The Historie of fovre-footed Beastes. Lond., 
1607, fol. 


The History of Serpents; or, the Seconde Booke of Liuing 
Creatures. Lond., 1608, fol. 

VALDESSO (SIGNOR): The Hundred and Ten Considerations of— 
(First written in Spanish, thence into Italian, by Coelius Secundus Cu- 
rio, of Basil, thence) translated by Nicholas Farrar. 4to. At Oxford, 
1638. 

+ WALTON (ISAAK): LIFE OF, including Notices of his Contempora- 
ries, by Thomas Zouch. 25 plates, wood-cuts, &c. London, 1824. 

+ WALLER (EDMUND): Poems. Fifth edit., 8vo. London, 1686.; 
Tenth edit., 12mo. London, 1722. 

+t WHARTON (THOMAS), M.D.: Adenographia; sive Glandularum to- 
tius Corporis Descriptio. 8vo., Lond., 1656; 12mo., + Amstel, 1659 ; 
I2mo., Vesalia, 1671. 

*+ WOTTON, (SIR HENRY. Reliquiz Wottoniane. Zond., 1651, 12mo. 


XENOPHON: The Life of Cyrus, translated by Philemon Holland, 
M.D. Lond., 1632, fol. 
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BOOKS IN THE 


CATHEDRAL LIBRARY, SALISBURY, 


FORMERLY BELONGING TO 


IZAAK WALTON. 
(FROM PICKERING’S QUARTO EDITION.) 


+ 1. [7 ING JAMEs’s works, fol., Lond., 1616. Zz. Walton. 
+2. CHARM OF WISDOM, 4to., Lond., n. d. Jzaak Walton, 
price 4s. 6d. 
+ 3. HEYLIN’S MICROCOSMOS, 4to. , 1621. Jzaak Walton. 
4. HEYLIN’S PARABLE OF THE TARES, 4to., 1659. Jzaak Walton, 
given me May 28, 1659, 6y Mr. Richard Mariott. 
5. SHUTE’S DIVINE CORDIALS, IN X SERMONS, 4to., 1644. Jzaak 
Walton. 
+6. BISHOP REYNOLD’s TREATISE ON THE PASSIONS, 4to., 1640. 
Izaak Walton. 
7. DR. FULLER'S ABEL REDIVIVUS, 4to., 1651. /saak Walton. 
+ 8. HAMMOND’s, THE CHRISTIAN’S OBLIGATIONS TO PEACE AND 
CHARITY. X SERMONS, 4to., 1649. J/zaak Walton. 
g. CAMERARIUS' LIVING LiBRARY, fol., Lond., 1621. Izaak Walton. 
given me by my very good friend, Ma" henry fficld, Fuly 2g, 
1634. 
10. RICHARD SIBBES’ THE SAINTS’ CORDIALE, fol., 1658. /saak Wal- 
fon, 1682. 


+ 11. PATRICK SYMSON’'s HISTORIE OF THE CHURCH, 4to., Lond,, 1624. 
Izaak Walton. 


¢ 12. DR. DONNE’S LETTERS, 4to., Lond., 1651. Zeaak Walton. 


+ 13. MORNAY ON THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 4to., 1617. Izaak Wal- 
ton, July 5, 1621. 
14. COWPER’S HEAVEN OPENED, 4to., 1613. Liber Jeaak Walton, 
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15. COWLEY’S WoRKS, fol., 1674. Izaak Walton, 1682. 
+ 16. DONNE’s 80 SERMONS, fol., 1640. J/zaak Walton. 
+ 17. HOOKER’S ECCLEs. POLITIE, fol., 1666. Jzaak Walton. 


+ 18. Ovip's METAMORPHOSES, by G. S[andys], fol., 1626.* Jzaak 
Walton, price, 5s. 


19. SIBBES’ RETURNING BACKSLIDER, 4to., Lond., 1650. On the title: 


Of this blest man let this just praise be given, 
Heaven was in him before he went to heaven. 
Izaak Walton, 


¢ 20. EUSEBIUS, SOCRATES, AND EVAGRIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTO- 
RIES, fol., Lond. J/zaak Walton. 


+ *,* SIBBES’ SOUL'S CONFLICT [was bequeathed in his will to his son. | 
1635 ; 2d edit., 1636. 


SIBBES’ BRUISED REED to his daughter. 
+ DR. DONNE’S SERMONS to Dr. Hawkins. 


* The date in Pickering’s list, 1626, is wrong; it should be 1622. 


WORKS BY, AND ASCRIBED TO, 
IZAAK WALTON. 


THE LOVE OF AMOS AND LAURA, by S. P., 18mo., 1619. 

This Poem was first printed in 1613: “Alcilia. Philoparthens loving 
folly, whereunto is added Pigmalion’s Image: with the Love of Amos 
and Laura, and also Epigrammes by Sir H. and others, never before 
imprinted. London, per Richard Hawkins, dwelling in Chancery 
lane, near Sarjeant’'s Inn, 1613, 4to. Amos and Laura in this copy is 
imperfect, and without the dedication, and is imperfect at the end.”— 
Nicolas. ; 

The edition of 1619 is dedicated to Walton, and is supposed to have 
received his corrections, and was published at his suggestion. An- 
other edition, 4to., 1628. 


*+ Poems, by J. D. (DR. DONNE), with ELEGIES ON THE AUTHOR'S 
DEATH, 4to., 1633. Printed for John Marriott. 
Supposed to have been edited by Walton; and the following “ Hexasti- 
chon Bibliopolz” to be his, though signed by the Publisher : 


** T see in his last preach’d and printed book, 
His picture in a sheet; in ‘ Paul’s’ I look, 
And see his status in a sheet of stone, 
And sure his body in the grave hath one: 
Those sheets present him dead—these, if you buy 
You have him living to eternity.” 
Jo. Mar. 


Second Edition 1635, with a portrait of the author, engraved by Mar- 
shall, from a picture, in 1591, with the following lines, by Walton, 
under it; 

“ This was for youth, strength, mirth, and wit, that time 
Most count their golden age, but ‘twas not thine, 
Thine was thy later years. So much refin’d 
From youth’s dross, mirth and wit as thy pure mind 
Thought (like the angels) nothing but the praise 
Of thy Creator, in those last best days, — 

Witness this book (thy emblem), which begins 
With love, but ends with sighs and tears for sins.” 
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Another edition to which is added divers copies under his own hand, 
never before printed. 8vo. 1669. r 


+ DR. DONNE’s LXXX SERMONS, WITH THE LIFE OF D, D., by Wal- 
ton, prefixed, fol., John Marriott, 1640, 
Second and improved edition of the Life by itself. 12mo. 1668. 


+ WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, COMEDIES, TRAGI-COMEDIES, with other 
Poems, 8vo., Lond., 1651. 


To this, among other Commendatory verses, are prefixed the following : 


‘On the Death of my dear Friend, MR. WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, re- 
lating to the foregoing elegies. 


‘* I cannot keep my purpose, but must give 

Sorrow and Verse their way ; nor will I grieve 

Longer in silence; no, that poor, poor part 

Of Nature’s legacy, Verse void of Art 

And undissembled teares, Cartwright shall have 

Fixt on his hearse, and wept into his grave. 

Muses I need you not; for Grief and I 

Can in your absence weave an Elegy ; 

Which we will do; and often interweave 

Sad Looks and Sighs; the groundwork must receive 

Such Characters, or be adjudged unfit 

For my Friend’s shroud ; others have shewed their Wit, 

Learning and Language fitly ; for these be 

Debts to his great Merits; but for me 

My aymes are like myself, humble and low, 

Too mean to speak his praise, too mean to show 

The world what it hath lost in losing thee, 

Whose Words and Deeds were perfect Harmony, 

But now 'tis lost ; lost in the silent Grave, 

Lost to us mortals, lost, till we shall have 

Admission to that kingdom, where he sings 

Harmonious anthems to the King of Kings. 

Sing on, blest soul! Be as thou wast below, 

A more than common instrument to show 

Thy Maker’s praise ; sing on, while 1 lament 

Thy loss, and court a holy discontent, 

With such pure thoughts as thine to dwell with me, 

Then I may hope to live and dye like thee, 

To live beloved, dye mourn’d, thus in my grave ; 

Blessings that kings have wished, but cannot have.” 
Iz. Wa. 


+ FRANCIS QUARLES. SHEPHERD'S ECLOGUES. Small 4to. 1646. 
Printed by John and Richard Marriott. 
The Address to the Reader bears strong marks of having been written 
by Walton. 


To THE READER: 


Though the author had some years before his lamented death, composed, re- 
viewed, and collected these Eclogues ; yet, he left no epistle to the reader, but 
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only a title, and a blank leaf for that purpose. Whether he meant some alle- 
gorical exposition of the Shepherds’ names, or their Eclogues, is doubtful: but 
‘tis certain, that, as they are, they appear a perfect pattern of the author; 
whose person, and mind, were both lovely, and his conversation such as dis- 
tilled pleasure, knowledge, and virtue, into his friends and acquaintance. ’Tis 
confest these Eclogues are not so wholly divine as many of his published 
Meditations, which speak “his affections to be set upon things that are above,” 
and yet even such men have their intermitted hours, and (as their company 
gives occasion) commixtures of heavenly and earthly thoughts. You are there- 
fore requested to fancy him cast by fortune into the company of some yet 
unknown Shepherds, and you have a liberty to believe ’twas by this following 
accident : 

‘‘ He, in a summer’s morning (about that hour when the great eye of heaven 
first opens itself to give light to us mortals), walking a gentle pace towards a 
brook (whose spring-head was not far distant from his peaceful habitation), 
fitted with angle, lines, and flies, flies proper for that season (being the fruitful 
month of May), intending all diligence to beguile the timorous trout (with 
which the watery element abounded), observed a more than common concourse 
of Shepherds, all bending their unwearied steps towards a pleasant meadow 
within his present prospect, and had his eyes made more happy to behold the 
two fair Shepherdesses, Amaryllis and Aminta, strewing the footpaths with 
lilies and ladysmocks, so newly gathered by their fair hands, that they yet 
smelt more sweet than the morning, and immediately met (attended with Clora, 
Clorinda, and many other wood-nymphs) the fair and virtuous Parthenia ; who, 
after a courteous salutation and inquiry of his intended journey, told him the 
neighboring Shepherds of that part of Arcadia had dedicated that day to be 
kept holy to the honour of their god Pan; and that they had designed her 
mistress of a love-feast, which was to be kept that present day in an arbor 
built that morning for that purpose. She told him also that Orpheus would be 
there and bring his harp, Pan his pipe, and Tityrus his oaten reed, to make 
music at this feast; she therefore persuaded him, not to lose, but change 
that day’s pleasure; before he could return an answer, they were unawares 
entered into a living moving lane, made of Shepherds and Pilgrims, who had 
that morning measured many miles to be the eye-witnesses Of that day’s pleas- 
ure. This lane led them into a large- arbor, whose walls were made of the 
yielding willow and smooth beech boughs, and covered over with sycamore 
leaves and honeysuckles. I might now tell in what manner (after her first en- 
trance into this arbor) Philoclea (Philoclea, a fair Arcadian Shepherdess) 
crowned her temples with a garland, with what flowers, and by whom it was 
made ; I might tell what guests (besides Astrea and Adonis) were at this feast ; 
and who (besides Mercury) waited at the table, this I might tell; but may not, 
cannot express what music the Gods and Wood-Nymphs made within ; and the 
linnets, larks, and nightingales about this arbor during this holy day; which 
began in harmless mirth, and (for Bacchus and his gang were absent) ended in 
love and peace, which Pan (for he only can do it) continue in Arcadia and re- 
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store to the disturbed Island of Britannia, and grant that each honest Shepherd 
may again sit under his own vine and fig-tree, and feed his own flock, and with 
love enjoy the fruits of peace, and be more thankful. 

‘* Reader, at this time and place, the author contracted a friendship with 
certain single-hearted Shepherds, with whom (as he turned from his river re- 
creations) he often rested himself ; and whilst, in the calm evening, their 
flocks fed about them, heard their discourse, which (with the Shepherds’ names) 
is presented in these Eclogues.” 

‘‘ A friend of the Author’s wished me to tell thee so; this 23d of N ovember, 


1645. “*Jo. MARRIOT.” 
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+ RELIQULE WOTTONIAN, WITH THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY WOTTON, 
I2mo , +1651, +1654, ¢ 1672, + 1685. 


EDWARD SPARKES. SCINTILLULA ALTARIS; or, a Pious Reflection 
on Primitive Devotion, as to the Feasts and Fasts of the Christian 
Church, 1652. 2d ed., 1660; 3d ed., 1663; 7th ed., 1682; 8th ed., 
1706. 

Commendatory Verses, which are very inferior to his other compositions 
of the same kind ; the following lines only deserving to be quoted: 


“Each Saints day 
Stands as a land-mark in an erring age, 
To guide frail mortals in their pilgrimage 
To the Celestial Canaan ; and each fast 
Is both the soul’s direction and repast.” 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER, 1653. 
(See List of Angling Books.) 


+ ALEXANDER BROWN’'S SONGs, and other Poems. Ist edit., 1661. 
3d edit., 8vo., 1668. Commendatory Verses by Walton. 


TO MY INGENUOUS FRIEND, MR. BROWN, ON HIS VARIOUS AND 
EXCELLENT POEMS. AN HUMBLE ECLOG. | 


Written on the 29th May, 1660, 
DAMON AND Dorvs. 


DAMON. 


Hart, happy day! Dorus, sit down. 

Now let no sigh, nor let a frown 

Lodge near thy heart, or on thy brow, 
The King! the King’s returned! and now 
Let's banish all sad thoughts and sing 

We have our Laws, and have our King. 


Dorus, 
*Tis true, and I would sing, but oh! 
These wars have shrunk my heart so low, 
"Twill not be rais’d, 
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Damon. 


What, not this day ? 

Why, ’tis the twenty-ninth of May : 
Let Rebels’ spirits sink : let those 
That, like the Goths and Vandals, rose 
To ruin families, and bring 

Contempt upon our Church, our King, 
And all that’s dear to us, be sad; 

But be not thou ; let us be glad. 

And Dorus, to invite thee, look, 
Here’s a collection in this book 

Of all those cheerful songs, that we 
Have sung with mirth and merry glee: 
As we have march’d to fight the cause 
Of God’s anointed, and our laws : 

Such songs as make not the least odds 
Betwixt us mortals and the Gods: 

Such songs as Virgins need not fear 

To sing, or a grave matron hear. 
Here’s love drest neat, and chaste, and gay, 
As gardens in the month of May ; 
Here’s harmony, and wit, and art, 

To raise thy thoughts and cheer thy heart. 


Dorus. 
Written by whom? 


Damon. 


A Friend of mine, 

And one that’s worthy to be thine: 

A civil swain, that knows his times 

For businesse, and that done, makes rhymes, 
But not till then: my Friend’s a man 

Lov'd by the Muses ; dear to Pan; 

He blest him with a cheerful heart 

And they with this sharp wit and art, 
Which he so tempers, as no swain 

That’s loyal, does or should complain. 


Dorvs, 
I would fain see him. 


Damon. 
Go with me, 
Dorus, to yonder broad beech tree 
There we shall meet him and Phillis, 
Perigot, and Amaryllis. 
Tityrus, and his dear Chlora, 
Tom and Will, and their Pastora, 
There we'll dance, shake hands, and sing 
We have our Laws, Gop ptess Tur Kino. 

Iz. WALTON. 


CHRISTOPHER HARVIE. THE SYNAGOGUE, and other Poems, 1640. 


4th edition, 1661, to which are prefixed Commendatory Verses by Wal- 
ton. 
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TO MY REVEREND FRIEND, AUTHOR OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
SIR. 
I lov’d you for your Synagogue before 
I knew your person ; but now love you more, 
Because I find 
It is so true a picture of your mind: 
Which tunes your sacred lyre 
To that eternal quire 
Where holy Herbert sits 
(Oh shame to profane wits !) 
And sings his and your anthems, to the praise 
Of Him that is the first and last of days. 


These holy hymns had an ethereal birth, 
For they can raise sad souls above the earth, 
And fix them there, 
Free from the world’s anxieties and fear ; 
Herbert, and you, have pow’r 
To do this ; every hour 
I read you, kills a sin 
Or lets a virtue in 
To fight against it ; and the Holy Ghost 
Supports my frailties, lest the day be lost. 


This holy war, taught by your happy pen, 
The Prince of Peace approves. When we poor men 
Neglect our arms, 
W’ are circumvested with a world of harms. 
But I will watch and ward 
And stand upon my guard, 
And still consult with you 
And Herbert, and renew 
My vows, and say, Well fare his and your heart, 
The fountains of such sacred wit and art, 
Iz. Wa. 


+ LIFE OF RICHARD HOOKER, sm. 8vo., 1665. + 2d edition, attached to 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 1666, fol. 


+ LIFE OF GEORGE HERBERT, WITH HIS LETTERS, I2mo., 1670. At- 
tached to his Temple and other Poems, 1679. 


+ THE Four Lives (Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert), 8vo., 1670, 
1675. 


+ LIFE OF DR. ROBERT SANDERSON, 8vo., 1678, with some of Dr. S.’s 


TRACTS, a SERMON by Hooker, and LETTERS on the subject of the 
memoir. 


—_—_—— Prefixed to a corrected edition of Dr. S.’s Sermons, 1678. 
SANDERSON’S FOURTEEN SERMONS. Folio. Lond., 1657. 


—_——— . THIRTY-SIX SERMONS. Folio. Lond., 1686. 
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THEALMA AND CLEARCHUS, by John Chalkhill (with a PREFACE by 
t Walton, 1678), 1683. 
(The Poem erroneously ascribed to Walton. See Bibliographical Pre- 
face to American Edition of Walton’s Angler.) 
LOVE AND TRUTH, in two modest and peaceable letters, &c., 1680. 


t (Erroneously ascribed to Walton. See Bib. Pref. Am. Ed. of The 
Complete Angler.) 


mee 


WORKS OF CHARLES COTTON. 


SCARRONIDES ; or, Virgil Travestie. A mock poem on the First 
Booke of Virgilis’ AZneis in English Burlesque, 1664 ; 1672, the 
fourth book added. 


* SCARRONIDES. Fourth Book, 1665. 
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Il. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE STOICS, translated from the French 
of Du Vaix, 1671. 


. THE HORACE OF CORNEILLE. 1670. 
. THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF ESPERNON, from the French of Gerard, 


1670. 


THE COMMENTARIES OF DE MONTLUC, Marshal of France, trans- 
lated, 1674. 


- THE FAIR ONE OF TUNIS; or, The Generous Mistress, a piece of 


gallantry out of the French, 1674. 


BURLESQUE UPON BURLESQUE; or, the Scoffer Scoft, being some 
of Lucian’s Dialogues newly put into English Fustian, 1675. 


THE PLANTER’S MANUAL, 1675. 


. THE SECOND PART OF THE COMPLETE ANGLER, 1676. 


THE WONDERS OF THE PEAKE, 1681. 
TRANSLATION OF MONTAIGNE’S Essays, in three vols., 1685. 


THE COMPLETE GAMESTER, 1674, is also ascribed to him, but without 
sufficient evidence. 

THE RETIREMENT, a Poem, with Annotations, printed for C. C., 1679, 
has been also supposed to be his. 
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GENERAL INDEX, 


f£lian, early account of fly-fishing in 
Macedonia, I., xxvi; quoted, 38, 
209. 

Ad virum optimum Is. Wal., I., exiii. 

Agassis, referred to, I., 79, 143, 217. 

Albertus Magnus, I., 75. 

Aldrovandus, U., account of, I., 108: 
reference to, 143, 158, 209, 216. 

Amwell Hill, I., 53. 

Amos, illustration from the prophet, 
I., 44. 

Angel, a gold coin, I., 291. 

Angler, the complete, hints of the 
method of dialogue derived from 
Bishop Morton and Plutarch, I., 
Ixvi; description of the first edition 
in 1653, Ixvii; variations of the 
second in 1655, ib.; the third in 
1661, lxviii; absence of allusions to 
the polemics of the day, Ixxxi. 

Angler’s Song, the, I., 98, 240. 

Angler’s Wish, the, song by Walton, 
I., 126. 

Angling, various methods of, II., 32, 
et seq. 

Anglo Saxons, very early fly fishers, 
I., xxvi. 

Antiquity of angling in the hands of 
the first Patriarchs, I., v; the au- 
thority of Job discussed, vii ; mytho- 
logical traditions, ib.; various an- 
cient authors referred to, xviii, xix, 

PART II.—P 


et seq.; urged by Walton, 12; Old 
Testament references, 29. 

Apostolic fishermen, I., 43. 

Aristotle, I., 36, 207. 

Armstrong, his poem on Health quot- 
ed. Li. s; 

Aristophanes compares disturbers of 
the State to eel fishers, I., 208. 

Ashborne ale, II., 23. 

Ashmole, his collection of natural his- 
tory, I., 35. 

Athenzeus, his anecdotes and marvels 
of ancient fish eating, I., xii; quot- 
ed, 208. 

Ausonius, his description of fish and 
fishing, I., xxiv, xxv, 36. 

Austin, St., referred to, I., 293. 

Author’s Address to the Honest An- 
gler, I., xcviii-cii. 

Bacon, Lord, I., 109, 138, 159, 181, 
2II. 

Bagster, his edition of the ‘ Angler,” 
Ixxxix. 

Barbel, observations on the, I., 219; 
representation of the, 221; mode of 
fishing for, 222. 

Bartas du, referred to, I., 36, 41, 110, 
210. 

Barker, Thomas, his ‘‘ Art of Angling,” 
I., li. lii, 116. 

Beresford Hall in Derbyshire, II., 
xvii, 8, 28, 29. 
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Bayley, H., his Latin lines to Walton, 
I., Cxil. 

Bass, black, of the American lakes 
and rivers, fishing for, I., 169. 

Basse, W , acomposer, I., 94. 

Barnes, Dame Juliana, question of her 
authorship of the ‘‘ Treatyse of 
Fyshynge ” stated, I., xxxii. 

Bede, account of, I., 210. 

Behmen, Jacob, referred to, I., 253. 

Bentley Brook, II., 12. 

Birds, various properties of, I., 14. 

Birds, enemies to fish, 59; migration 
of, 75; breed of, 79. 

Bleak, description of the, I., 230; 
representation of, ib. 

Boteler, Dr., his saying of strawber- 
ries, I., 126. 

Branding, I., ror. 

Bream, observations on the, I., 187; 
American variety, ib.; representa- 
tion of the, 189 ; how to fish for, 
189 ; seasons of the, 194. 

Browne, Moses, first edition of Wal- 
ton, his praise of the ‘‘ Angler,” I., 
Ixxxil.; sketch of his life, Ixxxiii; 
his editorship reviewed, Ixxxiv. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, his commenda- 
tion of Oppian, I., xxii. 

Bruler, Michael, an opponent of the 
Rosicrucians, I., 253. 

Burton, his opinion of the angler’s pur- 
suit, I., xiii. 

Bury, Lady Charlotte, lines written in 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s copy of the 
** Angler,” I., cxx. 

Byron, Lord, comment on his attack 
upon Walton, I., Ixx, 169. 

Cadis worms, account of, I., 258. 

Cardan, Jerome, account of, I., 168. 

Carp, the, known to the ancients, I., 
175; poetical description of, ib.; 
introduced to the United States by 
Henry Robinson of Newburgh, 177 ; 
observations of the, 178 ; killed by 


frogs, 180; their age, 181; repre- 
sentation of the, 183; how to fish 
for, 183, 184; how to dress, 185. 

Casaubon, M., referred to, I., 34. 

Caterpillar, account of, I., 107. 

Caussin, Nicholas, account of, I., 286. 

Caxton and De Worde print the first 
book on Angling, I , xxx. 

Chalkhill, John, his poem of Thealma 
and Clearchus, improperly attributed 
to Walton, I., Ixxvi ; Coridon’s song, 
95 ; Piscator’s song, 233. 

Change of one sex into another, I., 
133 ; of men into brutes, 134. 

Charr, the notice of, I., 217. 

Chub, observations on the, I., 60; rep- 
resentation of the, 61 ; how to fish 
for and dress the, 64-68. 

Coleridge, his remark on Cotton’s 
poems, II., xvi. 

Collier's, J. P., Book of Roxburghe 
Ballads, Poems from, appendix, II., 
IOI-I05. 

Conroy, his tackle shop, New York, 
I., 106. 

Coriate, Tom, account of, II., 48. 

Costly illustrated copies of the ‘‘ An- 
gler,” I., xcii. 

Cotton, Charles, account of the life and 
writings of, by the American Editor, 
II., v; Walton’s association with 
the reckless wit, vi ; Cotton’s father, 
vii: Cotton born 1630, viii; his 
youth and poverty, ib.; the latter 
illustrated by his verses, x, xi; his 
writings, xii ; coarseness of his Vir- 
gil Travestied, xiv; satiric lines to 
Waller on his panegyric of Crom- 
well, xv; the second part of the 
Complete Angler, xvi; the fishing 
house in Derbyshire, xviii ; Poem of 
Contentation, xx ; dedication to Wal- 
ton, xxv ; letter from Walton, xxvii; 
Stanzas to Walton, xxviii; the re- 
tirement, Stanzas Irreguliers, xxx. 
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Cuttle fish, anecdote of, I., 38 ; note, 
38. 

Dace or Dare, the, representation of, 
I., 248. 

Davison, F., Poetical Rhapsody, I. 
131. 

De Kay, J. E., arrangement of the 
American species of fishes, appen- 
dix, II., 115, et seq. 

Derwent, the river, II., rq. 

Diodorus Siculus, referred to, I., 236. 

Donne, Dr., his song in imitation of 
Marlowe, I., 205 ; referred to, 286. 

Dove, the river, II., 13, 19, et pas- 
sim, 86. 

Drayton Michael, verses quoted, I., 
148, 270; II., 12. 

Dubravius, James, his ‘‘ Booke of 
Good Husbandry, &c., I., xlii. 

J. S., reference to, I., xlii, 164, 


’ 


I8r. 

Duport, his Latin lines to Walton, I., 
cxv ; sketch of, exvi. 

Dennys, John, the Secrets of Angling, 
a rare poem on Fishing, I., xliii, 
xliv, xlv; quoted by Walton, so. 

Earth, Eulogy on, I., 18. 

Ecclesiastical sanctions of angling, I., 
XXiX, 

Ecloga Piscatoria, II., 113. 

Eel, observations on the, I., 207 ; im- 
mense numbers taken on the Oswego 
river, 209; how to fish for the, 213 ; 
representation of the, 214. 

Fish of extraordinary size, I., 33, 271. 

Fish without eyes in the Mammoth 
Cave, I., 74. 

Fish ponds, directions for making, I., 
273. 

Fishing spiritualized, by Samuel Gard- 
ner, I. liii. 

Fletcher, Phineas, account of, I., 237 ; 
verses quoted, 238. 

Flies, artificial varieties of the, I., 106; 
If4, 115; directions for making, 


II4, et seq.; use of, 120, II , 39, et 
seq.; materials for, 44; list of flies 
for use, 60, 61; according to the 
months, I., 115, II., 57, et seq. 

Fly fishing, directions concerning, IT., 
33; two schools of, 56, 57 ; in Amer- 
ica, 60. 

Floud, J., his verses in praise of Wal- 
ton, I., ciii. 

R., commendatory lines, cxi. 

Flounder, notice of, and bait for the, 
I., 276. 

Fludd, Robert, an advocate of the doc- 
trines of the Rosicrucians, I., 253. 
Fordwich, a town in Kent celebrated 

for the size of its trout, I., 73. 

Frogs wonderfully sustained, ae | Re 
their enmity to the pike, 164; how 
to bait with, 169, 170; edible, 275. 

Franck, Richard, an assailer of Wal- 
ton’s Angler, I., Ixix ; passage quot- 
ed from his ‘‘ Contemplative and 
Practical Angler,” lxxi. 

Fulimart, account of, I., 19. 

Gasius, Antonius, account of, I, 221. 

Gentles, I., ror, 250, 

Gerhard, John, account of, I., 210. 

Gesner, refer. to, I., 36,-71, 138, 142, 
187. 

Gipsies, humorous story of, I., 128. 

Grayling, I., 142; anecdotes of, 142; 
representation of, 144; notice of, 
II., 50; how to dress, §7. 

Grasshopper, I., 66; how sustained 
without a mouth, 74; trout refuse 
the counterfeit, 93. 

Grotius, Hugo, his tragedy of Joseph, 
A, 278 

Gudgeon, observations on the, I., 227; 
representation of and how to fish for 
it, ib. 

Guiniad, notice of the, I., 217. 

Guzman d’Alfarache, the English, I., 
130. 

Hakewill, Dr., I., 139. 
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Harvie, Ch., his verses to the reader 
of the ‘ Angler,” I., civ ; verses on 
Book of Common Prayer, 125. 

Hawkins, John, his edition of the 
** Angler,” I., Ixxxvi, lxxxvii. 

Hawking, the praise of, I., 13 ; hawks, 
list of, 17. 

Hearing of fish, I., 139. 

Herbert, G., verses quoted, I., 35, 123. 

Herbert, Henry Wm., paper on trout 
fishing on Long Island, Appendix, 
II., 128. 

Herrick’s Poem to Phillis, queted in 
Appendix, II., 108. 

Heylin, Peter, account of, I., 268. 

Hodsden, thatched house at, I., 2. 

Homer (Iliad, I., xxiv, 80-82), dis- 
cussed, I., ix; (Odyssey, xii, 251, 
254), x; other references, xi, 208. 

Hortensius weeps at the death of a 
lamprey, I., 211. 

Hunting, the praise of, I., 20; 
permitted to ecclesiastics, 45. 
Janus teaches the Etrurians the art of 

fishing, I., vi. 

Johnson, Samuel, intended to write the 
life of Walton, I., lxxxiii, Ixxxiv. 

Jovius Paulus, I., 178. 

Kirby, a manufacturer of fish hooks, 
some account of, I., 256. 

Lark, singing of the, I., 14. 

Law, Rev. William, referred to, I., 254. 

Lawes, H., I., 95. 

Leather-mouthed fish, a, I., 67. 

Lessius, quoted, I, 113. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, a votive in- 
scription by, I., xiv. 

Lines, various directions concerning, 
I., 277, et seq., II., 36, 38. 

Loach, representation of the, I., 262; 
particulars concerning the, 264. 

Lobworm, the, I., roo. 

Lobel, Matthias de, account of, I., 210. 

Longevity of anglers commented on 
by Stephen Oliver, Jr., I., lxxviii. 


not 


Long Island, trout fishing on, IL., 
128. 

Lucian, epigram on, IL, 7; his dia- 
logue of the fisherman, ib. 

Lycanthropy, account of, I., 134. 

Major, his vindication of Walton’s 
gentility rebuked as impertinent, I., 
Ix, lxi ; his editions of the ‘‘ Angler,” 
Ixxxviii. 

Markham, Gervase, quoted, I., v ; his 
‘‘ Discourse” of angling a version 
of Denny’s Poetry, xliv; Passages 
from the discourse, xlvi, xlvii. 

Marlow, Chr., I., 82 ; song by, 85. 

Marsh-worm, I., ror. 

Masaniello, an angler, I., iv. 

Mascal, Leonard, supposed author of 
avery early English ‘‘ Booke of 
Fishing,” I., xxxix. 

Matthiolus, P. A., reference to, L, 
265. 

Medway, notice of the river, I., 270. 

Mercator, G., reference to, I., 72. 

Miller’s thumb, a name of the bull- 
head, I., 264. 

Minnow, I., 104-106: artificial, ib.; 
description of the, 262, 263. 

Montaigne, playing with his cat, pas- 
sage quoted, I., 8; translated by 
Cotton, II., xvi. 

Moses, reference to, I., 21. 

Moulin, P. du, reference to, I., 31. 

Moxon, Edward, sonnet to Walton, I., 
CXxxil. 

Meeris, his celebrated artificial lake, 
stocked with fish, I., ix. 

Music, general cultivation of, in Eng- 
land, I., 239. 

Music, songs set to, Appendix, IL., 
110, III, 112, 

Mullet, verses on the, I., 41; how 
used in the Roman feasts, 69. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, Dissent to his 
objections to Walton’s additions to 
the *‘ Angler,” I., Ixxiii; his mag- 
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nificent edition of the ‘* Angler” 
published by Pickering, xc. 

Nightingale, melody of, I., 15. 

Nowell, Dr. Alex., character or. 2). 
46. 

Olfley, dedication of the Angler to, 
I., lxvii, xev. 

Oils for baits, remarks on, I., 251, ) 
95- 

Old Rose and Burn the Bellows, I. 
57- 

Oppian, author of the greatest work 
in antiquity on Angling, I., xxi; 
eulogiums upon, xxii; various edi- 
tions of his book, xxiii; quoted, 
207. 

Otter, great destruction of fish by the, 
I., 5. 54, 56; description of an 
otter hunt, 56; whether a_ beast 
or a fish, 55; tame ones taught to 
fish, 55. 

Overbury, Sir Thos., character of ‘‘a 
fayre and happy milk maid,” I., 87. 

Ovid, no stranger to the art of fishing, 
I., xvii ; his supposed fragment Ha- 
lieuticon, xix. 

Palmer-worm, I., 117. 

Park Jas., Latin lines in praise of 
Walton, I., exviii. 

Peucer, Gaspar, I., 134. 

Perkins, Jr., his praise of Angling, I., 
46. 

Pesson—Maissonneuve, referred to, I., 
264. 

Pearch, observations on the, I., 200, 
201; representation of the, 202; 
how to fish for, 203; in American 
waters, 203. 

Pigeons, various uses of, I., 16. 

Pike, observations on the, I., 158; 
ancient mention of, in England, 
160; the pike in America, 161 ; 
long lived, 159; voraciousness of 
it, 163 ; antipathy between the pike 
and the frog, 165 ; representation of 


’ 


the, 166 ; how to fish for, 167, 169, 
193 ; baits for, 171 ; how to dress, 
172 ; countries of, 173. 

Pike Pool, Staffordshire, description 
of, 31./-s4, 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez, I., 45. 

Pickering, the publisher, an old an- 
gler and bibliopolist, selects the notes 
to Sir Harris Nicolas’ edition of the 
Complete Angler, I., xc. 

Piseco Lake, extract from the journal 
of the Trout Club, Appendix, II.,121. 

Physical philosophy of Walton, crude, 
L, 23: 

Pliny, I., 33, 140, 158, 215. 

Plutarch, his dialogue on the compar- 
ative cunning of land and water ani- 
mals, I., xx; reference to, 45. 

Powel, Edw., his commendatory verses 
to the ‘* Angler,” I., cix. 

Quintus Calaber, quoted on fishing, 
Les REMIV: 

Raleigh, Sir W., I., 83 ; song by, 89. 

Reel, the origin of in deep obscurity, 
II., xviii. 

Red-worm, I., ror. 

Red-cows’ milk, virtues of, I., 224. 

Rennie, Prof., his edition of the ‘‘ An- 
gler,”’ I., xc. 

Rivers, the wonders of, I., 32; ac- 
counts of the English, I., 268. 

Roach, observations on the, I., 245; 
inferior breed of, 246; representa- 
tion of the, 247; how to fish for, 
248. 

Roe, Nat. and R., Walton’s two com- 
panions in fishing, I., Ixv; verses 
by R. R., 156. 

Rod, fishing, qualities of the, I., 116; 
II., 35 ; management of the, 36. 
Rome, splendid entertainment of fish 

at, I., 24; rarities of, ib. 

Rondeletius, reference to, I., 36, 196, 
211, 220. 

Romans, their extravagant fish ponds, 
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I., xv; mode of banqueting, xv; 
frescoes of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peli, ib.; Emperors, anglers, xviii. 

Rosicrucians, account of the, I., 252. 

Ruffe or Pope, representation of the, 
I., 227. 

Ryland, engraver of the plates to 
Hawkins’ edition of the ‘‘ Angler,” 
I., lxxxviii. 

Sadler, Mr. R., account of, I., 4. 

Salmon, observations on the, I., 146; 
leap of the, and verses on ditto, 147, 
148; age and growth of the, 150; 
representation of the, 151; fly fish- 
ing for the, 152; description of the 
salmon rod, 153; how to fish for the, 
154; varieties of the, 156. 

Sandys—reference to his travels, L., 
16; account of, ib. 

Sargus, verses on the, I., 39. 

Sappho, her epitaph on a fisherman, 
I., xiv. 

Scott’s lines in praise of Walton, L., 
cxvil ; poem on Amwell Hill, 53. 
Scott, Sir Walter, his remarks on 

Walton and Cotton, II., xvii. 

Scrope’s days and nights of salmon 
fishing, referred to, I.» 7% 

Scented baits, I., 138. 

Scripture jests rebuked, I., 59; II., vi. 

Scouring of worms, directions for, I, 
Io!, 

Seagrave, Mr. Nich., tames an otter, 
| Fy 2 

Seneca quoted, I., 81. 

Severn River, account of its spring and 
course, I., 269. 

Shakspeare, song ascribed to Marlowe, 
attributed to, I., 86. 

Shawford Brook, I., 128. 

Sheldon, Dr. G., account of, ey 289. 

Shovel-board, the game of, I., 233. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his Arcadia quot- 
ed, II., 52. 

Simplicity of anglers, I., ro. 


Song alluded to by Walton, I., 84, et 
seq. 

Smyrnzus, Quintus, an authority for 
the antiquity of ‘‘ burning the wa- 
ter,” I., xxiv. 

Stickleback, representation of the, L., 
262; descriptions and uses of the, 
266. 

Stoddart, song from his Angling Remi- 
niscences, I., 78. 

Taverner, John, author of ‘‘ Certaine 
Experiments Concerning Fish, &c.,” 
I., xlii. 

Thankfulness, reflections on, I., 281, 
et seq. 

Thames River, account of the, I., 269. 

Theobald’s house, I., 2. 

Theocritus, describes a fisherman’s hut, 
I., xiv. ; 
Tench, observations on the, I., 196; 
medical virtues of the, 197 ; repre- 

sentation of the, 198. 

Topsell, Rev. E., his historie of four 
footed beasts, I., 55, 75, 108. 

Tobacco, anecdotes of, II., 23. 

Tradescant, his museum, I., 34. 

Treatyse of Fyshynge, passages from, 
I., Xxxiv-xxxvi ; various editions of 
this work, xxxvii. 

Trent River, account of the, I., 269, 
ile, £5, 

Trout, observations on the, I., 71 ; size 
of American lake trout, 72; the 
Fordidge trout, 73; Northumberland 
bull trout, 75; sudden growth of, 
&c., 76; seasons of the, 77; repre- 
sentation of the, 92; directions to 
fish for, 100, 114, 137; large trout, 
133 ; how to dress, II., 87; fishing 
on Long Island, Appendix, 128. 

Tweed, notice of the river, I., 270. 

Tyne, notice of the river, I., 270. 

Umber, a name of the grayling, I., 
142. 

Valdesso, Sign. J., reference to, I., 31. 
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Venator’s closing prayer, a Protest- 
ant version from the ‘‘ Treatyse of 
Fyshynge,” I., xxxvii, 

Venables, Col. Robert. his “* Experi- 
enced Angler,” I., liii ; commenda- 
tory notices of, liv; his Address to 
the Reader, lvi; editions of his 
work, lviii. 

Verjuice, I., 83. 

Virgil’s tomb at Naples, I., 25. 

Vision of fish, I., 28.. 

Waller Edw., account of, I., 242; 
verses by, 242. 

Walton, Izaak, born at Stafford, 1593, 
his early life, I., lix ; complimented 
in the dedication of a poem in his 
twenty-sixth year, lix ; his business 
of a ‘‘milliner,” ib.; retires to the 
neighborhood of his birthplace, 1643, 
Ix; married twice, ib.; publishes 
the lives of Donne and Wotton, and 
subsequently Complete Angler in 
1653, in his sixtieth year, lxiii ; the 
life of Hooker (1662), Ixxv ; of Her- 
bert (1670), ib.; of Sanderson, 1678, 
in his eighty-fifth year, ib.; prepares 
for the press Thealma and Clear- 
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chus by Chalkhill, ib.; not the au- 
thor of the two letters ‘‘ Love and 
Truth,” lxxviii ; his will dated 24th 
October, 1683, the day of his death, 
15th of the next December, Ixxx. 

Walton, Junior, iT. sa. 

Water, the praise of, I., 22. 

Weaver, Th., his verses in praise of 
Angling, I., cvi. 

Why the Saxon race were called Anglo, 
i. iv 

Wye, the river, II., 16. 

Wharton, Dr. Thos., I, 24. 

Worms, names and directions con- 
cerning, I., 101, 102. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, his intention to 
write on Angling, I., Ixiv, xevi; 
eulogium of, 48; his fishing house 
on the Thames, ib.; his lines on the 
spring, 50; reference to, 231, 207 : 
verses of, 288, 291. 

Wrangham, Archdeacon, 
of lines by Park, I., exv. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes referred to, ae 


translation 


73+ 
Zouch, Archdeacon, his commendation 
of Venables’ ‘‘ Angler,” I., lviii. 
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